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My oeab Reasi^ 

I am one of those indhidnals ^rlio are bom to-|^at’ espc 
tions, and vho ate almost certain to be made nncomfortabli 
some time of then: lives in cgnscquencc. I \ms not, botnr 
nln-nrs anratc of tliis truth, and, when a young sc^tlcman, 
almost as proud of my expectations as of my moustaches. 

'vras, therefore, vrith considerable astonishment that I iroko up on 
morning and found that my expectations were merely one of thi 
pantomime tricks which Miss Portnne is so fond of playing i 
That elderly spinster had, indeed, dealt me a knock-down thum 
against whieh there was no reasoning. “It really, really," as S 
Leicester Bcdlock says, “gave me to consequences which ‘cou 
not he mentioned in good society.” 

Tor the life and soul of me, I did not know whdt to do. It Wi 
all very well to cut off my moustaches and tliink of the bat , 
hu^ this only made mo look a Uttlc cleaner. It did not advnnc ■ 
me an iota. Being at my mts* end, therefore, I sold my horse 
and went abroad. I do not know why— perhaps to economize 
hut, if I very soon found that there was something, not quit 
, right about this "expectation” also. 

It happened, however, that, about this time, the gcntlcmai 
whose name is on the dc^cation-pngc of this little volume, good 
nnturcdly mentioned tw me that the conductor of " IIousclioL 
tVord^ ” would hnvc no objection to publish any useful, practi 
1 . 1 !:iuti« or skctc!''’. ol fj'-vi.—; manners I pick in TU- 
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result u-as, that I Ijcgan to look akout me, and took advantage 
of tlic occasion ndiicli liad “turned up/’ udtli suck energy and 
iregucncy, tkat I kave strong reason to doubt if my communi- 
cations u'ero, upon the u’kolc, vrortk their postage. iNevcrtke- 
less, I was almost as proud of them when they were mitten 
as I had formerly been of Ike moustaches and expectations. 
To the lasting honour of literary men, let me here say tkat I 
was not too abniptly disabused. I shall always consider the 
letters wliick I received, at this time, from the ofBce of 
“Ilousekold liYords,"' as some of the pleasantest tilings uiiick I 
possess. They are not mine, indeed ; they belong to the public, 
as among the “ amenities of literature.” A short time after I 
had begun to uTitc the articles which appeared in Dickens’s 
“Household Words” under the signature of the “Eoving English- 
man,” 1 entered a profession, and began to be very busy. Greai; 
expectations, however, seemed to have an amiable weakness for 
me; and they clung to me with singular tenacity, My very 
profession was full of them. It employed me all day, and brought 
me nothing, lly brisk cannonade of letters to Mi-. Dickens’s 
oiBce, therefore, by no means slackened. I wiU let yon, my dear 
readcr, into a little secret about this : They were literally the 
cmplojTnent of my moments of idleness. I carried a set of tablets 
ilways about irith me, and jotted down the matter of my articles 
iiuhig afternoon rides, — ^u-hilst waiting for people who never 
came, and for hot water,— instead of getting into a rage with 
my sen-ant for not coming at once when I rang the beU. In 
,-j, word, I found time to write them in aU sorts of uncomited 
minutes. My ideas were put down' generally while the circum- 
ilances were passmg to which they refer; and if the colours have 
not always been happy, they are at least copied pretty closely from , 
aatm-e. 

How, my dear reader, I hope you will do me the favour to 
iuderstand that I have not told you these little facts merely 
m a siUy spirit of offensive egotism ; but because I really 
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■\rislicd that there should he sometliing hopeful, and of prao- 
tieal use to others, in 'ihc ferr ■vrords I am. now called upon to 
add as a preface to these articles. 

Allou- me, good-hmnouredl), to put on the cap of IVisdom, 
for a moment, and teach you from my orm example, that om 
"gi'eat expectations” are something very far less sure than 
our ovTi energies ; that literature is no longer a career of petty 
envies and hickerings, hut that it is ennobled hy gentle thoughts 
and gentler deeds; and that here, also, kind friends mill be 
-found to take an individual in difficulties hy the hand, and 
teach his yotmg idea how to shoot. 

To the gentlemen of the press I have also to return m3 
thanks for encouragement, the more generous and more grateful 
to my fccliugs, from having been entirely unsought. Let my 
ex'perience offer, also, an example ; that we require nothing but our 
otvn efforts to seemn an honourable independence in the world 
of letters ; that the most humble merit is acknowledged with 
chcerfid alacrity; and the critics are always ready to place 2. 
new miter on good terms with the public, if they can do so 
with any grace at all. . 

Tlic articles now collected in this little volume, opened to 
me a new life, and they have procured me well-wishers among 
people I shall probably never know. I have had the pleasui'c 
• of seeing them translated into almost every European language, 
and am deeply sensible ot tliis honour ; for it is no imwoithy 
post to form p.art of the honoxuable band who amuse or in- 
struct the world. I hope and believe, indeed, that I have not 
been unmindful of the responsibility which attaches to aU who 
hold the pen; and I trust that nothing has ever crept into 
. these pages likely to make any man the worse. Let me hope, 
also, that if I have sometimes contributed to remove illiberal 
prejudices and iU-fceliug against foreigners, I shall not have 
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ivriKcn in vain ; for I am vcrj' tvcU convinced tliat a fair Lalf 
of tlic misiinderslandings in flic n'orld arises from our not 
knowing cacli oilier belter. 

I liavc notliing fnrilicr to say, my amiable friend, unless it 
be to express a sincere wisli that you may feel the same satis- 
faction in reading lliesc notes that I did in writing them. So 
now, with the grealest respect for your person and character, 
permit me to make a very low bow, and to have the honour 
to subscribe myself, 

JTy dear Reader, 

Your affectionate Sen-ant, 

The Rovixg EKGLisiraA:.'. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DOJUKIONS OF SCH'WAEZWxjllST-SCHINKENSHA.'OSEiJ — 

(a gouden •wEDDrao). 

TnEEE is notlimg in •wliicli the English, generally, are more 
deCcicnt than in -what may, perhaps for the -vrant of a better term, 
he called “ the art of being happy.” Engaged, either from neces- 
sity or inclination, in grave and earnest pursuits of ambition or 
of money-getting, they arc apt to look too constantly at the 
realities of life, and regard the play of fancy, the luxury of harm- 
less imaginings, as idle and frivolous. Busy in tilling the field 
and gathering in the harvest, they will seldom turn aside to luxu- 
riate in the perfume of a flower. They look upon life as a rough 
journey, and have no indulgence for dalliance by the way. It is 
not that we are without a taste for pleasure ; we possess as keen 
an appetite for enjoyment as continental people, but we do not 
knowhow to graWy it. We toil on through our journey, often 
foot-sore and weary enough, but pass by the pleasant streamlet 
which would woo us to half an hour’s repose upon its banks, 
keeping our appetite for the rich banquet which we fancy spread 
out in the far temple on the hill, but which we may never perhaps 
reach ; we scorn to gather the wild fruits upon the roadside, which 
might renew our strength and send us on our way rejoicing. At 
length, faint and tired, we complain of the tediousness of the 
route, forgetting that the cause of disappomtment lies w'itb'n our- 
selves. During the early part of my journey, I fell into the same 
error, till, one day, some airy sprite whispered in my ear, that 
it would be as well to look about me, and seize on such pleasures 
as might be found in my path. I took the hint, and henceforth 
found Life a much pleasanter journey. I discovered, indeed, that 
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tlie dullest route afforded amusement and instruction, if souglit 
after, and that a good lesson of life might sometimes he learned 
from the most trifling circumstances, TVliHe indulging in this 
train of thought, I found myself one evening vrandcring along 
the streets of a quiet little Gciinan tovm, in the dominions of his 
Effulgcncy the IMarhgraf of Scliwarzniirst-Schiakenshauscn. The 
first shadows of evening \vere just lengthening along the old- 
fasHon,cd streets, and the light labours of a German -worlcman’s 
day verc already at an end. If j’ou looked thi-ough the open Vvln- 
dovs of any house ■u'hich you might pass — I am speaking of the 
poorer quaider of the town — ^the housewife had already prepared 
for the return of her husband, and sat waiting for him, and sing- 
ing, at the door. Tlicro is something, very soothing to the mind 
always in tliis coming on of evening. And, after the fierce heat of 
the long summer day, the cheerful babble of the little streams 
wliich hurried along the streets, sounded as refreshing as the fall 
of fountains in the palaces of kings. Let me say a word about 
these little streamlets. In the town of which I am writing, there 
is one of the simplest and best sanitaiw arrangements for caiTjrng 
off the impuiities of a city that I can remember to have seen, 
Every street has a slight ascent, and on each side of it a gutter, 
cut tolerably deep, and rather more than a foot broad. Down these 
glitters flows a swift current, supplied by fountains running into 
them at certain intervals, sometimes two in a street. Tlie descent 
doini wliich this cuiTcnt flows, added to its natural force, makes it 
run veiy briskly. The water is so plentifid, that it looks always 
clear, and sparkling in the light, either of the sun or of the moon, 
and babbling over the inequalities of the stones, it is one of the 
prettiest features of the town. Lito it aU impmities are cast, 
and immediately carried away by the brisk current, I fear, to the 
river ; but the result is, that the streets and the pavements are 
ahnost as clean as in the little village of Broeck, near Amsterdam, 
whose precincts have never been sullied by a wheel. 

The measiu'ed tramp of soldiei-s, and the fine music of a Gcnnan 
military* band, roused me from my musings ; and when I in- 
qiured where they were going, a good-humoured bui-gher took 
his pipe out of his mouth to iufonn me that his Effuigency 
the Markgraf was expected that evening to pay a visit to their 
town, and that his faithful troops were marcliing to receive him 
with military honours. I followed them, and shortly afterwards 
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]iLs EfTiJgcncy caniG m siglit. Tlic cannons 'boomccT onfc at long 
and irrcgulai- inteirals, ratlier laughably, and as if there u-as 
something not quite right about them. Some half-dozen peoidc, 
tumbling one over the other, and three in the Markgranal uniform 
(brown and yellow), raised a faint hurrah 5 and a rabble rout of 
carriages and four, and one cairiage and six, some dozen of horse- 
men, grooms, and equerries, riding pell-mell, and very much at the 
mercy of their cattle, straggled iu; aud his Effulgency, -with his 
wife, a good-natured body, and a regular IMarkgravial family party, 
fidl of the flutter, fuss, cackling, and importance of German royalty, 
alighted at the palace. 

There was his excellency my \mclc, looking the verj' picture of 
Jlr. Harley as lord high CTCtyihing in a pantomime, every inch a 
courtier, wondei-ful for liis talent for T.';ilking backwards, aud 
keening his comitenancc under what would have been to his 
degenerate nephew very trying circumstances indeed. There was 
the first maid of honour, all verjuice and bottled up .“^colding ; and 
the mistress of the robes, not yet qtute recovered from her dismay 
at the false diamonds given to her in a ring by the monocrat of all 
the Tartars ; there Vas the second maid of honour, a sad palefaced 
lady, leaving girlhood far behind her, and suspected of a penchant 
for that stiff-backed equerry, with his long mustachios, and dunder- 
pate full of court-titles and pedigrees. Poor maid of honour ! poor 
fading flower— fadhig so fast ! 

nio hubbub died away; the fussy pageant had passed, impress- 
ing every one but a roving Englishman like me, vdth a gr-and 
idea of the splendour -of -his Effiflgcncy’s court; and I lit a fresh 
cigar, and continued that luxurious thoughtful sauntering which 
has gi'omi into a habit with me. I had not gone far, however, 
^yhcn I perceived a largo room brilliantly h’ghtcd up, and gaily 
hut simply decorated 'with green leaves and garlands. Prcsently, 
th.c company began to arrive— humble folk, mostly; the men full- 
dressed, with wonderful haudfccrchicfs, buttoning behind, and 
silting all awiy; and wc.aring what we call cut-away coats, of all 
colours in the rainbow except red and ycHow, and of which the 
.‘'iceves were too long, and the collars too liigh, and the skh'is too 
ihoi-l. The toilets of the ladies I am not clever enough to describe; 
they seemed a thought too glaring perhaps, and the younger of 
them have got into a shocking habit of ■nrenching all their hair 
to, the back of their heads, till the roots start in a maimer that must 
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be quite painful. I believe they call this coiffure a la Glnmise 
(a CMnesc Lead-dress), but it Las very mucL. tbe appearance of 
the preparation •n-liicL a determined person might make previous 
to -wasbing tbe face Tvben it was excessively dirty, a comparison 
unfortunately often suggesting itself too naturally. 

I Lad watcLcd the pleasant scene some time, from a little arch- 
way on the opposite side of the road, which screened mo from 
observance, when a bustle at the other end of the street, the rattle 
of wheels, and the yellow and brown liveries, told me again of the 
approach of the important little court of his EfEulgency. The 
carriages drew up at the house where the festivities were going on 
“over the way and the whole court, who seemed to have enlarged 
their garments for the occasion, descended from their carriages ; 
wliile the band, playing the national anthem of Schwarzwurst- 
Schiukenshausen, immediately afterwards gave notice that. the 
Markgraf had entered the baU-room. 

Wondering what might be going on, and knowing that the 
simple habits of the petty German princes often take them to 
public places of no very select or exclusive character, and that 
they frequently live with their subjects in a manner almost patri- 
archal, I crossed the street with the intention of finding out, if 
the usual twopence or threepence sterling would make me also a 
partaker in the homely revel. Though the time has long arrived for 
me to think large assemblies of any kmd the most weary things 
beneath the moon, yet they are not so profitless, as I have before 
remarked, but that we may learn a lesson of life sometimes in 
seeking them; and in society, as our lively neighbours have it, who 
find always the phrase that expresses precisely what one wants to 
say, “H faut payer de sa personne.” 

My surmises however did not prove correct. The little festival 
was given, I learned, in honour of the Goldene Hoclizeit (Golden 
Wedding) of the burgomeister of the town; and this functionary 
having rendered most important services to the court .during the 
troublous times of ’48, liis Effulgency the Markgraf being,- as the 
reader already knows, in the toum, had resolved to honour the 
feast with his august presence. 

I was just going away, with my indolence half gratified, to escape 
back into the air of the summer evening and_ my o^m desultory 
thoughts, when a hand was laid upon my shoulder, and turning 
round, I saw little S., the Gottingen doctor, rath whom I have so 
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often, over coffee and pipes, talked mysticism and etlucs, and dis- 
cussed riddles that miglit have perplexed the sphinx, during my 
visit to Ms excellency my xmcle. 

Tinder his protection, and hclng dressed for the evening, I im- 
mediately obtained admittance, and I think that a more touching 
scene I never witnessed, or one wMch affected me so strongly, and 
had about it such a genuine air of real pathos. TVe all know the 
pretty legend of the “flitch of bacon,” as the prize of the rustic 
couple who could live together happily for a year after their 
marriage ; but I had never before heard of the custom, wliich 
prevails, I believe, throughout Germany, and of wMch I was then 
accidentally witnessing the celebration. TVhen a pair -have been 
wedded fifty years, it is usual for them to he married again; and 
tMs is called the “golden wedding.” There is another custom tod, 
called the celebration of the “silver wedding,” wMch takes place 
after twenty-five years of wedlock; but it is not of such universal 
observance. The priest pronounces a simple blessing over those 
who have lived through good and ill so long together, and seldom 
fails to improve the occasion by a short but fitting exhortation to 
his flock to avoid evil courses and to go and do likewise. The 
whole ends by a dance and a supper, to wMch all the friends and 
relatives of the parties arc of course invited. It is a time when 
all rancours and bickerings are forgotten ; when the scapegrace is 
forgiven, and the prodigal received back into his father’s house; 
when daughters are portioned, and sons and grandsons started in 
life. 

"When I entered, the marriage ceremony was o\e.f, and his 
Effulgency the Markgraf and Ms court were full of condescension 
and congratulations, and loud empty talk, wMch madeup by its noise 
for its want of accuracy. They all seemed, as Germans of allranks 
always do, to be not a little alarmed for their own dignity and im- 
portance ; but through the whole flowed a vein of very great 
Idndliness; and a tear of pleasure at -the notice of Ids soAmreign, 
was in the hale old man’s eye, and he stood up with lus partner of 
fifty years, once more to lead the dance, followed by Ms children 
and his grandchildren. I could see that Ms grasp tightened on Ms 
wife’s hand when they stopped after the dance was over, and both 
their hearts were very full. Perhaps they were thmking of the 
time when he was young and friendless in life, and of their long 
ceurtsMp, and how it seemed at one time so hopeless, till energy 
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of purposGj and lioncsly of heart, and hard ■vrorlc, did for them 
%vhat v.'calth and friends do for others ; and slondy they had ^ron 
their n’ay upn'ards to hononr, dignity, riches, troops of friends ; 
iionoui's and dignities whicli to ns ‘maj' seem of little Tvorth, yet 
n'hich were to them the height of their simple ambition. And 
now tins was the crowiung and well-won triumph of their lives. 
The beautiful spirit of Bums’ “ Jolm Anderson my Joe John” 
rose up initiiictivcly in my memory; I could fancy the same sounds 
were rising in the soul of the good wife as she looked so proudly 
and fondly at her hushand, and they stood there hand in hand ; 
and surely, surely, he might have answered her true heart in the 
sweet and tender lines of Cowper — 

“ To be the same through good and El, 

In wintry change to feel no chiU, 
rVith me is to be lovely still, 

3Uy Mnrj-.” 

I would not sell the impression of truth, and faith, and love this 
simple scene has engraven upon my mind, for the baldric of 
an earl. 

i\nd liras musing, I once more strolled forth to pass the re- 
mainder of the evening at the little village inn, nhcrc I had airivcd 
in the morning to be near our shooting-ground; for it T,’as the 31st 
of August; and whether it is an institution of nature, or whether 
the Gennans have honwed it from us, or we from the Germans, 
the 31st of August seems everywhere the last day of grace per- 
mitted to paitiidges. To he sure, one eats them often enough in 
June ; hut then they call them pigeons. I was sony to leave such 
a charming scene of joyous contentment, for my dull little room at 
the inn, where I was condemned to hear the ^^llage politicians in 
the WirfJisiule G^^r), talking of constitutions, and news a month 
old, and to listen to the discordant sounds which issued from an 
adjoining room, where two bagmen were tortaring a miserable 
piano out of its crazy wits, and calling upon one another’s hearts 
• ‘to cease that sad desponding,” or to (pratf "a cup to love and 
fatherland.” The evening had changed too ; the rain began to 
patter in large drops against the w'indows, and the wind puffed out 
little weary sighs, as if iEolus was as much bored as I was. I had 
read over and over again all the inscriptions, hoth in prose and in 
verse, on the windows ; and learned with little satisfaction or 
advantage that A. G., and Muller, and Schulze had been there 
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before me. Tritz and Sopliie, mIio announced tlicmselves as two 
lorers, miglit indeed have afforded me, althougli only a looker-on, 
some amusement, had they been there ; but the date showed that 
they had left since 1850. I had ridden over on horsebaek, leaving 
my guns and luggage to follow by the mail, and of eonrse they had 
not arrived; pens, paper, books, maps, anytliing in the world that 
might serve to pass away half an hour, appeared out of the question. 
There was, it is true, the Gazette of a little elcetoral town in the 
neighbourhood ; but no one, save an alehcmist, eould ever extraet 
anytliing, except an after-dinner nap, from a German newspaper. 
There was also a list of the people who had visited some batlis 
somewhere during the simimer, my own name, delightfully ill- 
spclt, figuring amongst them; but these sources of amusement 
were soon exhausted ; and I was being reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of occupjing myself "with an endeavour to twiddle my 
tliumhs in different ways at the same time, and being foiled in the 
attempt, when a good “fairy” came to my aid in the shape of an 
ahuanack, which I discovered half-hidden by the tobacco-pouch 
of mine host, and lying by in a forgotten comer. To seize my prize 
and take it within the little uncertain haze of the solitary tallow 
candle, was the work of a moment ; for I thought myself at least 
safe of an occupation till bed-time, if it were only in counting the 
number of saints-days and holidays which there arc in the calendar. 
I was pleasingly disappointed, however. The good fairy' revealed 
herself (a book is unquestionably feminine) to me in the shape of a 
useful little manual, published by Meineckc of Brunswick, in 1851, 
and called the Post-Almanach. As I was given to understand 
that most of the facts related in it Lave actually happened, and 
may be taken as real chips of the German Post, perhaps the 
reader may not be sorry to be made acquainted ■with some of 
them. Let us commence with the following, which the narrator 
considers would make a good farce. Perhaps the reader or I may 
differ ■with him. It is called: — 
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CIL\PTER n. 

THE GERHAH TOST— (a ROJLVKCE OF THE FOST-OFFICE). 

Ih a ccriain village called Bcrlingcn, in ilic district of Mittlicli, 
llicrc lived a small farmer named .Toliann ifcnlgcs. He vvas an 
lioncst and industrious man, but unluckily no favourite of fortune, 
perhaps because lie muddled himself vith beer and pipes, though 
this is not alleged as the reason. lYitli the help, however, of a 
pair of strong arms, he contrived to keep the wolf from the door, 
thouerh it got verj- near it ; and as time went on, Johann Sfentges 
found that, "ho got. rich in nothing but debts and as these must 
be paid, he mortgaged his little property for 200 thalers, or 
about £30. 

It is needless to say Johann Mentges did not prosper any the 
better after this ; and as the mortgagee found that he got neither 
principal nor mtcrcst from a man who was rmablc to pay them, he 
resolved to foreclose. It was in this unliappy state of things, and 
just ns Johami, who had received notice of his intention, was hope- 
lessly bewildering his brains behind his thirty-second pipe since 
breakfast (he had no dinner), that the glazed hat and yellow 
wor.stcd decorations of the postman appeared before liim. Johann 
sighed hcavdy, something like the sigh of an over-loaded camel 
when he won’t get up ; and expecting it was some new “Koticc,” 
“Declaration,” or other legal botheration, of which he had lately 
had more than enough, he looked dcspondingly at the postman, 
took a long puff at his pipe, and refused to receive the letter 
extended towards him. 

“Courage, man,” said the postman; “the letter has five seals, 
it must cont.ain money!” Johann pricked up Ins cars. “AtaU 
events, I must leave it here,” said the postman ; “for the postage 
is paid, and it is addressed to you. Also, adieu and with this 
usu.al farewell of liis class, he disappeared. 

When he was gone, Johann took up the letter and peered round 
and about it in an absent sort of way, , and having concluded his 
tlui-ty-third pipe, his heart failed liim to open it. At last, how- 
ever, with a desperate effort he broke tlic seals, and instead of 
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finding it to contain fresfi threats from his impatient creditor, 
there appeared the beantifol -vision of five ne-n- bank-notes, exqui- 
sitely executed, and of a hundred thalers each, which makes just 
£75 of our money. To describe the feelings of Johann Mentges 
at this unexpected stroke of good fortrme, is very far beyond my 
power. Tliey were the more lively because it came as good for- 
tune -will, just as he had said good-bye to Hope. The whole thing 
was, however, as good as a riddle (Johann thought it better), and 
he could not for the life and soul of him make out whence the 
money came. The contents of the letter offered no clue what- 
ever. It contained, indeed, but eight words — 

Hicrbei crhaltcn Sie 5(K) Th. fiir ihr Wohle. 

Herewith you receive 500 th. for your good. 

At least tliis is the way that Johann read the words, in the meaning 
of -uliich he is amply borne out by all German and English dic- 
tionaries. The signature was illegible, as all signatures are, 
especially in Germany; and Johann having determined that the 
best way to employ the money for his good was to pay off the 
mortgage on his farm, lit another pipe, and thought no more about 
it. The next day, however, he paid his debts, which amounted 
to 300 thalers (or £45) in all— -no very large sum; and just as he 
was busy in the purchase of a cow, his heart overflowing with 
gratitude towards his unkno-wn benefactor, he received another 
visit from the postman. This time, however, he brought no letter 
with five seals, and wore altogether a different look to poor 
Johann; he was accompanied, moreover, by the mayor and a 
policeman, who had come to arrest Johann Mentges for receiving 
and making away -with money that did not belong to him. To be 
brief,— the 500 thalers had been meant for Johann Hentges— not 
jMcntgcs— who lived at'Bcrlingcn, in the district of Daun, and not 
the district of Mittlich, as the letter had been directed ; and the 
sender, an illiterate man, dealing in wool, had spelt the German 
word “ icolle,” ’'icoMe” so that the contents of Johann’s letter 
■\vcrc intended to run “Herewith you receive 500 th. for your 
wool,” instead of for “your good,” an important difference. It 
was fortimate for poor Johann that he had not bought the cow, or 
wasted the money, and still more fortunate for him that he had 
such a good character, or he would certainly have got into 
trouble ; as it was, he got off by giving up the 200 thalers which 
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lie Imd lefl, and giving scciuity on Ins farm for ilic resi. Let ns 
liopc lie lias got a milder creditor, and pay attention to tlie moral 
ilint tlic German narrator tacks to liis story — “TJie advantages of 
caligrapliy and ortliograpliy arc not to lie despised.’’ lie winds np 
vritli tlic apothegm that ‘'the address of a letter should he written 
once and read over tliriec.” 

A little fiuthcr on a vmter refers to the verj* general complaints 
on the part of persons employed at post-ofhccs, and gives some 
very sensible advice on the subject. Tlic ciil is also by no means 
confined to one countrj'. 'I'hcrc used to be a red-faced man at. tlic 
post-oflloc at Charing Cross, whose lia.bitnal bchanour towards 
the public was posiiivcly savage. A great deal may be excused 
to post-oflice clerks, in consequence of the arduous and perplexing 
nature of their duties; persons, therefore, addressing frivolous 
questions to them, mn.st not always expect very substantial 
answers ; but wherever any instance of gross misconduct occurs 
onthcii’part,— and sucli arc loo frequent,— it is well people should 
laiow, for their own protection, that a weU-anthenticated and 
temperate complaint, both at home and abroad, would be immedi- 
ately followed by a proper rcinimand. Passing over an account of 
California, and a variety of stories of grcatcr or less interest, but 
mostly too long for quotation, we came to the shorter anecdotes, 
which cluster together at the cud of the lilUc volume, like a jolly 
company, and famish a very fair specimen of the German way of 
being funny. 

In ISiS, when the various candidates for the Diet came to solicit 
the vote of the postmaster of Zipsdorf, liis invariable question to 
tbcm was — "IIow fast can you ran?” After various replies 
wliicli did not seem to satisfy liim, a candidate came at last who 
said lie could lam as fast as “a change of inuiistiy.” The post- 
master acbiowlcdgcd that not lung could beat this, and immediately 
gave liis vote. 

An old lady received a letter Lorn licr son : nothing but the 
beginning and Ike end were legible. “All, poor Tom,” said she; 
“I sec lie stammers still.” The point of such jokes as these is 
printed in capitals, in order that it may not escape the attention of 
the reader. 

“This is certainly roviaidic” said a traveller. “I heg your 
pardon, sir,” answered the postilion, toncliing his hat, “it is 
Austrian” 
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A letter xras brouglit to tlie postmnster at Zarlbcrg, addressed, 
"To my dear son.” “ "Vnierc docs lie live, man ?” said the post- 
master. "TlTiy, if I knew where my son is, I should not hare 
brought the letter here, yon maybe sure,” was the answer. 

A servant, taking a letter to the post-office, was asked for the 
usual good groschen. "iniy, how’s that?” said shej “haven’t 
I v.Titten 'paid’ upon it ?” 

Freedom of the Frees in Austria. 

A traveller crossing the Austrian frontier was asked, “whether 
he had anytliing contraband— coffee, chocolate, soap?” “No, 
no, no,” was the reply. “Any hooks?” “Yes, abook.” “lYhat 
book?” “A -funny book, for my wife.” “Outwithit, then; it 
can’t pass here ; we have a fined duty for other merchandise, but 
wo cion’t know what ' spirit’ may be smuggled in with a book.” 

Postage-stamps circulate as money in Austria and in Italy, and 
are preferred to bank-notes. 

A polite man apologized at the end of bis letter for writing in 
shirt-sleeves, owing to the heat of the d.ay. 

Having concluded the jokes, wo come to some instances of 
actual addresses which have passed through the Brunswick post- 
office. The first is rather an odd one, being directed thus “ Por 
my former maid, Mary Dcifcl, now in prison for child-murder, &c. 
&c. Oh dear me!” 

As specimens of accurate addresses, the foUoiving may serve : — 

“ This letter is to be given to a Potboy, one CcUcr, who lives 
somewhere in Hamburg.” 

“To Cluristiau Seiglcr, in Bninswick. just where the box used 
to stand.” 

“ To tlie late Mrs. bfartensen,” 

But here is something very strong : — 

'■ To Pastor (clergyman) lEram, or blirois, at Biunen. I cannot 
exactly recollect tlm name now; but when the letter is given to 
the preacher there, with rt on his (!), it -will be quite 
right.” 

“To the umbrella-maker” (our polite neighbours say, Herr 
Schirmfabrikant) “who deals in fniit during the summer, and is a 
single man, Creussen, near Sondershnusen.” 

lYondcrful to say, this letter foimd the man ; for it was returned 
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to llic post-office, mill tlic endorsement, “ Tlic person addressed 
refuses tlic letter. Signed, Scliomann, letter-carrier.” 

Could the allusion to his being a single man have come from 
some too perserering fair one ? 

3?cw things arc much belter in its way than this : — 

"To Robert Ivinnlitzc, in Berlin; second story Ifo. 7, a waiter; 
but at the left hand after you get tlirough the court.” 

On the back of the same letter was mitten : — 

"If I am not at home, my neighbour will take it in for me ; but 
he removed Lost Michaelmas, and there is a new lodger.” 

These are explicit : — 

" To my'Brothcr in America, to be delivered to his master.” 

“ To the late Cowdcaler, bis Milkmaid, and she is my sister.” 

“To Lorenzo, in Kluncnthal; if the father is dead, to be sent to 
the son iiiYochtland.” IVliich is as though a letter in England 
were addressed to “Laurence, in Is orlh Wales; if the father is 
dead, to be sent to Tipperary.” 

And now, my dear reader, as I am extremely tired, I will go to 
bed. I hope I have got through my evening without tiring you. 
If not, pray forgive me. Good night ! 


CHARTER m. 

A niSArtOIXlMEXI — (new ACqU.UNTANCES). 

"No shooting! why not?” said I, repeating the words of the 
Gennan waiter who entered my room about sLx o’clock in the 
morning, on the. 1st of September, making the above laconic 
announcement. “ Have the partridges sent an apology? or has his 
Effidgency laid an embargo upon them ? or is the town in a state 
of siege ? or— why, in fact, is there to be no shooting ? ” " Simply 
because your dogs and guns have not arrived,” said the stoical 
Gennan. "Tlic mail was detained on the road last m'ght, in con- 
sequence of an accident, otherwise we should have Imown it 
sooner ; she has just come in, however, but without bringing any- 
thing for the Gniidiger Herr.” 

■ “ She might as well have remained on the road till now,” mur- 
muredl, “if she had no betternews than this to bring. Itisvery 
annojing,” continued I, my thoughts reverting immediately to 
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J oliann IMentges ” and the German post, and fancying’ myself the 
Tictim of some such mistake j “can my luggage have been sent 
anjTvhere else?” " Oh yes, such mistakes are very common in- 
deed,” said the unsympathi^g •waiter, with the most perfect sanp 
froid imaginable. "A. short time ago, a parcel addressed to his 
Effulgency even, and which came mis England, was sent to the 
Erau Doctorinn Stcuerstein, who had appropriated the contents 
of it — consisting of Welsh flannel, and many other useful tilings 
— ^to her own use before discoyering the mistake. What could he 
done P It was impossible to confiscate the Erau Doctorinn’s flannel 
petticoats; his Effulgency was therefore obliged to put up ■with 
the loss.” “ Erom which I am to infer, I suppose, that if my dogs 
and guns he lost, I am to put up with the loss in the same philoso- 
phjcal spirit.” The waiter smiled assent, and on makfiig further 
inquiries, I found that my luggage had indeed been sent very far 
south of Sehwarzwurst-Schinkensha'usen. Having lived long 
enough in the world, however, to he upon very intimate terms with 
Disappointment, I met my old friend without much ado, resolving 
to follow my luggage at leisure, and to employ the hours which 
intervened as agreeably as I could. It was’ a lovely day, a soft 
breeze came in at the moment through one of the open •win- 
dows, and after dallying -with the curtains and leaving the odour 
of health and far-away flowers about my room, ■wantoned away to 
some pleasanter place, whither I determined to follow it, and pass 
the remainder of the day in a ramble over some picturesque ruins 
in the neighbourhood. Wherever there is a ruin in Germany, 
there one is nearly certain to find an English traveller; I was not 
si^riscd, therefore, even in this, out-of-the-way place, to make 
the acquaintance of one of my countrymen. The traveller was a 
smart old man, verging on the magisterial age, notwithstanding the 
many expedients to which he had evidently had recourse to conceal 
this fact; he had just toDed up the steep ascent, and paused to 
look at the lovely prospect before him, as with the precaution of an 
elderly gentleman he placed his "'wide-awake” beneath him ere 
he sat down upon a stone, and then twisting a handkerchief round 
his head, began a conversation about the iceinicirthschaft an-ange- 
ments -within the precincts of the old castle. -"I wonder what 
has induced the Germans,” said he, "to turn all their old castles 
into te.a-gardcns. As I came up, I saw a number of benches and 
three-legged stools, and all sorts of such unpoctic abominations ; 
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cliaritaUc iiistitiitions to benefit the poor, they have been corrupted 
to tbc use of the ricb. And show me, now I think on’k the man 
who, having distinguished himself at college, has, in after-life, 
taken a prominent part, stood boldly out from his fellow-men as 
one of the mighty lights of the age? The system is altogether 
■\vrong; and, enormously endowed^as they are, they certainly pro- 
duce few, Tcrj’ few great men.” 

” N.ay, it would be easy to name a host,” replied the clergyman. 
“ Peel, for instance, a ready example, took a double first at Ox- 
ford; but your charge is unfair altogether. If you complain that 
- our colleges do not produce many men of great and world-wide 
renown, it is because such men are not made by any course of 
mere education, but have generally been spurred to superhuman 
exertions by having had many difficulties to encounter at the out- 
set of life ; and thus, having acquired the habit of holding labour 
light and privation dear, their ambition hews its w'ay, like a strong 
man, through stone and rock, to the temple of Pame ! But, look 
among the citizens of the world ; I speak not of the pulpit, — ^but 
go forth to the senate, the bar, the mart, and you uillfind that the 
men who have distinguished themselves at their colleges, are be- 
come useful and honourable members of society, — men with the 
liaUt of study and the power of application so precious in after-life ; 
men of reflection and of refined manners. And tliis, I opine, is 
as much as human institutions can make them. They cannot 
create great men, and the lights of our age arc not many; but 
seldom, very seldom, does the college prize-man become a cast- 
away. Stimulated by tliis early success, and desiring to preserve 
the golden opinions he has won, although he may not become 
famous, yet that man, in all relations of life, is to be trusted, and 
will do liis duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call him.” 

Thus answered the clergyman, a little excited by his subject, for 
he had been a first-class man and a fellow of St. John’s, and had a 
great affection for his Alma Mater. Perceiringthat the discussion 
was likely to wax argumentative, I endeavoured to change the sub- 
ject, for I love not argmnent; besides which, I was just meditating 
a descent upon the German viands over which the white-aproned 
genius presided ; and I hold that the important operation of ali- 
menting the body ought to be conunenced under favourable cir- 
cumstances, never under the influence of angry or.excitcd feelings. 
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The priest had closed his eyes thooghthdly, and piu'scd Ids lips 
ns if ineditatin;^ an cnloginm on German universities in general, 
and Ileidclberg in pariicular ; we v/crc too sharp for him, how- 
ever, and wliilst lie drew breath, ere entering upon Ids discourse, 
I and his adversary were deep in the discussion ''f the science of 
cookery. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TEE rniiosornY of dkieg. 

Let ns hy all means try to sit down to dinner in a good temper. 
iNotliing spoils the digestion like anger. lYe should look upon 
the hour or two set apart for dinner os the holiday part of the day, 
.and dining ns an orthodox amnsement. It is of no use sas'ing, 
“ Don’t do this, and don't do that, after or heforc dinner ; don’t 
write, don’t read, don't get hot,” and so foiili. Tlic best thing 
we can do is not to thinl: about it at all. An craiuent, — I may say 
He most eminent physician now living (and to whom the writer of 
ihcEo line.", under God’s blessing, owes bis life), said once, inn 
ease of very painful Iiypochondria, “Eat? IVh}-, cat what you 
like, don’t ask me ; I have nothing to do with it.” Dinner is a, 
necessity that should bo taken and enjoyed, not thought about. I 
know of an old gentleman of Eortnnc (liow blind she is !) who has 
all the cookery-hooks that I believe were ever printed, brought up 
to liim whilst in bed in the morning: he rends with earnest atten- 
tion, and then summons bis cook to Icam what is exactly in 
season. After mature deliberation, be proceeds to the grave busi- 
ness of ordering dinner, and toddles about the shady side of 
Pall-hrall, worrying the world with flat jokes, till it is ready. I 
know a man, too, a barrister in great practice, who will probably 
one day be Lord Chancellor ; he is making, perhaps, .£20,000 
a year by bis profession (more shame to ns), and he never dines 
at a'l ; a biscuit and a glass of slierry placed near him by Ids clerk 
(v.'lio has a sort of life-interest in liim), and boKed moclianically ; a 
mutton chop, got through nobody knows how, and peppered with the 
dti.st of briefs -such is iusnonrisliment. iNeitber of these men un- 
derstands the philosophy of dinmg. Tlie one — mean the glnttoii — 
never takes bis pinner without grumbling; and as sure as you, my 

c 
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worthy reader, who are perusing this chapter pleasantly with your 
r^ife, over the tea-tahlc, may hope to die happily of old age, so, 
prohahly, will our choleric Mend of the cookery-hooks he carried 
off some day, choking and gnunhling, hy an apoplexy. A really 
good wholesome dinner would take the lawyer by surprise, as a 
thing to which he really is not accustomed. He reminds me often 
of an old Gottingen professor, of whom it is related that he mar- 
ried, One day, about a week afterwards, his bride, wondering 
that he did not come down to supper, went into his library to see 
what detained liim. She foimd him deep in Ins papers. “ Wil- 
helm,” she said, gently. “ Mein Praulein !” replied the professor, 
startled: "iMiss! what can -I do for you? What has happened 
that you pay me such a late visit?” Some people, indeed, have 
so used themselves to bad habits, that they can no longer return 
to good ones. Frederick Barbarossa is not the only person who 
has beep killed even by such a simple proceeding as a good 
wasliing. It is not, therefore, for such lost sheep as these that I 
niitc, but for sensible fellows like you, dear reader. 

Kings and queens generally set the hour of dining in the coun- 
tries they govern. It is wliispered that the Queen of Great 
Britain incs with her clrildrcn at two o’clock, and that the state 
dinner at eight is a mere pageant. Louis Philippe dined generally 
at seven, at least such is the hour named in an invitation— I beg 
his ghost’s pardon, a command, in my possession. The Queen of 
Spain dines, or used to dine, at five; the Sultan of Turkey at sunset. 
The late King of Sardinia dined at tluee. The Emperor of Bussia 
cats when he is lumgry : the state dinners are between five and 
.six. The Emperor of Austria dines at five; the King of Prussia 
at three ; the King of Hanover at five ; the liing of Sweden at 
five. The hour of five seems, indeed, to be the most general, as it 
is the most convenient. On the Continent especially, as every 
one goc.*: to the theatre, which opens at seven, a later hour than 
five would interfere Avilh projects for the evening. 

Guests upon the Continent always take leave of their host about 
seven ; so that he is not bored to death rvith them all the evening. 
Dhmer means dinner, and nothing more; and a dinner party is not, 
as nith us, the miserable waste of a whole evening. 

Busy men should take some refreshment once in every six or 
seven hours. Professional men often put off their dinners too 
long, for the sake of dining at home, when a chopmt a club would 
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prolong their life ten years. ByihehyCj the City wants a cluh 
terribly. ‘Wine or stimulant may he taken or not taken. TVeak 
men require stimulant in moderation ; strong full-blooded people 
arc better •without it. Any thought aboftt what you are to eat, or 
how you arc to cat it, is unworthy of a man of sense. Hold no 
communion ■\rith the Tegetarians : vegetable diet is a delusiou 
and a snare. A little man, who had tried it for six months, used 
to describe his sensations being “as if his bones were unhooked 
one from the other.” Studious men, however, or those engaged 
in sedentary occupations, should only eat meat once a day, and 
then in moderate quantity. A couple of glasses of water after 
dinner is said to be a capital digester, and I dare say it is, for I 
liavc kno'wn many water-drinkers fat people. 

Intense thought immediatcl)’ after dinner •wiU certainly make 
the blood, which we want at the stomach, fly to the head: it 
should therefore be checked. Do not dine alone, if j'ou can help 
it. If you are obliged to do so, however, take a number of Fitnch 
with you— anything to keep the mind cheerful ■without excitement. 
I have often found the waiter, especially in foreign inns, a much 
pleasanter fellow than he looked. "Waiters are always ready to 
talk, if permitted; and, for my part, I would sooner learn the 
views of a waiter on passing events, than take a silent dinner. 
We lose a great deal, also, by too much reserve. I think it was 
Johnson (in one of those pithy dialogues chronicled by Boswell) 
who used to say, “ Sir, I am always ready to talk to anybody. If 
he is better than me, I shall be improved by it ; if othenrisc, I may 
hope to improve him.” "While living abroad, I once dined every day 
for three months at the same table with another gentleman, -with- 
out cither of us having ever exchanged a word. It certainly was 
not my fault, and he told me (for I knew him verj* intimately, 
subsequently) that it was not his. It was probably mere acquired 
reserve on botli sides. As a rule, single men, not in high ofiicial I 
positions, should be always ready to talk to everybody. I have ^ 
made the chance acquaintance of some of the celebrities of liistory 
wliile dining at hotels. It was so that I first saw Godoy, the 
famous Prince of Peace, and Washington Irving. 

Pood should be varied as much as possible. It was the siUiost ' 
thing ever derised to give the same dinners every day at public 
institutions. Kcithcr need persons who Ctin afford it fear to eat 
of many different things at the same diimer. It is pleasant, how- 

c2 
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ever, io tliiiik tluit tlic poor man’s piece of lioilcd rusty ])acon con- 
tains as much or more nourisliment than the epicure’s ortolan, and 
eei-tainly tastes sweet cr to him. There arc very few t hinns, indeed, 
in which wcaltli has any real advantage over mediocrity. I’lic best, 
tonic, indeed, I know, is having in one’s children after dinner; and 
in this respect poor men are frequently better off than i-ich ones ; 
in the first place, because they want no ionic to digest their well- 
earned food ; and in the next, bcc.ausc they have it if they do ; — a 
pleasant example of the cmb.an-assincnt of riches. 

The Trench have a proverb, that “Tlight brings counsel.” I 
prefer, however, the saying of Saneho Panza, “ I’lierc is m'sdoin 
in olives.” One takes a' much easier common-sense view of things 
after dinner than before. Juvenal says, coarsely, “I^o man rcasoms 
on a full stomach.” I forgive Juvenal, who was by no means a 
man after my own heart, but I cannot agree with him. T think it 
is precisely then that one does reason wcU, charit.ahly, and forgiv- 
ing!}*. Tlo man ever knew how to dine properly, wlio could .‘^hut 
his heart aftenrards to the distresses of one human being. It is 
r.ll very well putting on a stern face, I\fr. Pubh; but ymi really 
cannot button up your pockets to jour poor rel.alion after all 
iltat tiu'ilc-eoup and iced pimch, that whitebait and larded .sweet- 
bread; soil’s of no use ti-jing. If you had wanted iophiythc 
hard man with him any longer, you should not liavc aslccd him 
to dimicr. There is no resisting the energy and eloquence given 
to hhn by so much good cheer. 

How many useful inventions, — ^liow much happy thought and 
pleastmt wisdom,— how many good resolid ions,— how much hope, 
and love, and truth, and kindness, have been horn of a good 
dimicr! Hew keen an insight into character ma.y be liad in an 
after-dinner eonvcrstition ! If I wanted really to judge the capa- 
city m* the heart of any one, I would sooner see liim at dinner 
tlian at any h.onr of the, twenty-four. 

pugla-ud is the most dimier-niving nation in the world; tb.eii 
Piussia. Latterly tlie prencli liavc begun to give a. good many 
dinners; but Gcrmraiy, Spain, and Italy arc still utterly bcnigh'cil. 


Ill Denmark and Sweden, a good deal of rough, ccaixc hospital;'}* 
gees on : and the Tmks, even, can and do nivc good dinner.';, when 

A 


they do not at tempt to serve them up in the Luropcan aijle. 
good lade in -giving dinners, is never to liavc mono gmc-'-is or more 
dishes than you kno'w how to manage. A roast saddlo of T,'ch!i 
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muttoDj tiro soils of vegetalilcs, and a tart, is a dinner for a 
prince ; but tbeu tbere should not be more than four princes or 
princesses to eat it. It is tlie best dinner a young housewife, 
whose husband has £500 a year, can or ought to jmt upon the 
table, and much better than any possible abominations contrived 
by the pastiycook round the comer. 

The mistress of a small household should never be above giving 
an eye tq the maid-of-all-work ; nobody will think any the worse 
of her. A very dear and near friend of mine, who is now a man of 
mark enpugh in the world to be recognised by some who read 
these pages, used to give charming little dinners ; and many a time 
have we all gone to the kitchen, “ a meny three,” and dressed'a 
little impromptu feast, whieh a philosopher and an epicure might 
alike envy. My friend was a dab at an omelette, and’ piqued him- 
self rather upon it ; his ivife (a peeress’s daughter) made a bread- 
and-butter pudding that made one’s mouth water to think about ; 
and I beat up the sauce, and did the looking-on part. Lady A., 
■with her dress pinned up like a Uorman nurse’s, and a neathouse- 
•uifely little pair of linen sleeves, looked charming; while H., 
the best fellow under the sun, always ■would insist upon twisting a 
sheet of foolscap into a. head-dress before he began. Surely, 
sui^ely, never were there such merry dinners ! A city-bred 
boarding-school miss would have .blushed up to the cars to be 
caught in such a pickle ; but any one who chose niight have come 
in upon Lady Anne — and such laughing and merriment might well 
have won them into, maldng a call — but she would only have 
laughed the gayer. I don’t think it ever occurred to any of us to 
regret we had not a cook, or above the pay of a good' city clerk in 
a bank, among the three of ■us. As for indigestion, ■we did not 
Icnow what it was. 

■ I was once staying, too, at a very large country house in 
the north of England; it was about Cludstmas time, and I had 
sat up ■with my host till long after midiught, talking over other 
days and other scenes. Suddenly we both found we were hungry ; 
every one in the house ■was gone to bed, except our valets, who 
were, lazily keeping watch in the dressing-rooms. Down we -u’ent, 
therefore, through rooms and along passages, stumbling oyer 
mousetraps and alarming stray cats, till we reached the kitchen. 
The smouldering embprs of -the lire were soon rekindled, and 
foraging about we foimd the remains' of a leg of mutton, and some 
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cold Iiam and eggs, wliicli liad been left out of the pantry probably' 
by accident. Sucli a devilled bone of mutton as rve had then, 
such an omelette, and such a glass of punch, I have never had 
since; and I dare say the serrants vould have wondered" who on 
. earth had been in the Idtehcn during the night, if they had not 
found my host’s gold pencil-case, Avlnch he had taken to stir the 
whiskey and water, as we could not find any spoons. 

Inrrance itiscustomaiy to.drink a glass of vermuth or some 
bitter liqueur before dinner, and a farewell eolTee after if, as 
digesters. In PLiissia, at Hamburg, in Dcmnark and Sweden, and 
in most of the northern countries of Europe, an epicure begins 
Itis dinner with a glass of fiery spirits ; and' I have found it a good 
plan to follow the customs of any country in which I might be 
living. In southern countiies, however, where the atmosphere is 
dry, this practice would be an easy and familial- introduction to 
the doctor. In Spain, Italy, Tui-key, &c. aU fermented liquors 
should be avoided by a man who does not wish to be in a per- 
petual fever; one cup of well-made coffee is also enough for 
anybody, 

I once knew a physician in good practice, whose whole family 
were in the habit of taking a teaspoonful of soda mixed in water, 
and then a glass of port wine after dinner; but I found it pro- 
duced acidity, instead of destroying it.' The best specific I know 
for acidity, is a glass of cold waW,; if one does not prove successful, 
try two. Prench dinners should jdways be diluted with claret and 
water; beer does not harmonize with them. Half a bottle of claret' 
and one glass of Madeira is a fair dinner allowance for any man, 
and "Will not hurt him. Glaret may be drunk, and -nill be foimd 
good, in Prance, northern Germany (especially in the Steur- 
Verein), Hussia, and America;' elsewhere it is detestable. Beer is 
good in England, Bavaria, and indeed throughout Germanj', and in 
America; everywhere else it should be avoided. ' In Hamburg^ 
English beer inay bo had cheaper than in England, owing to the 
drawback on exportation. In Spaiii' . the only drinkable wine I 
could ever get, except at the houses of Jews, was the Val-dcrpenas; 
butthatis seldomgood. It is hardly necessary to add, that port and 
sherry, as prepared for the English market, are unknown there ; 
and it would be unpossible to drink either in a hot coimtry, if as 
plentiful as water. I found it a good plan to drink weak brandy 
and water throughout Spain. If an English traveller also should 
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arrive hnngry-at !>, !5panish inn, he had better -confine liimselfto , 
cc^„ and dress them himself, or they rrill be served up with 
nmcid oil and bad potatoes. It is a curious tiling, that beefsteaks 
are better almost everywhere than in England. They arc best of 
all in Hamburg. Let the epicure ask for a liflek-etovffe , — a sfifi^'d 
beefsteak, and he will make the acquaintance of one of those 
happy marvels of cookcrj', of which there are not more than four 
or five in.tlie world. Tlie worst ham I ever ate was at Bayonne ; 
but they make the best chocolate in the world there. In southern 
Germany, the best dish a hungry traveller can.ask for is a Kalbs- 
cotelette (a veal cutlet); in northern Germany, bcefsiealcs and' 
potatoes are td be recommended. Mutton throughout Gennany 
is detestable. In Hungary, the fried chickens are better than 
anything else ; and for wine let the thirsty man ask for Erlauer, 
and mix it with two parts of water to one of wine. Italy is famous 
for macaroni, and a dish csSkti. polenta shoidd be forgotten by no 
visitor to Venice, though it wants a good appetite. In America, 
pumpkin pic stands first in the estimation of the wise, and mint 
julep and sherry-cobbler require no recommendation here, though 
liow Cousin Jonathan can contrive to swallow so much of them, it 
is not easy to understand. A mayonnaise is a good dish in its 
way, and a capital manner of serving up cold sahnon or the remains 
of a fowl. At Prankfoii, however, they give you mayonnaise of 
brains, a dish which it suiqiasscs the capacity of any human diges- 
tion (except a Jewish one) to dispose of sarisfactorily. The Jews, 
however, I really believe, .can cat auytliing in the way of strong 
food. I once saw a pretty little lady of this race devour the best 
part of a Strasbnrg pic, without one atom of bread ; yet she seemed 
to live upon butterflies, and had a complexion like a houri. Hie 
capacity of the digestions of southern Germany is also very re- 
markable ; they can dispose of aregular meal sixthnes a day, and fiU 
up the interv.als with raw herrings and sardines. An Algerine, how- 
ever, once told me he ale twenty pounds of grapes, daily, for his 
heallh, while they were in season; so that nationality can make little 
dilTcrcncc. Southern nations are less given to excess than northern 
ones. The Late Mr. Liston was once called in by a lady in weak 
health ; his advice to her was to get tipsy every day. She did so and 
recovered. Tlie relations of an old gentleman of eighty used to assert 
that he never, by any accident, went to bed sober. Tet Panucci, one 
of the famous long-livers of Italy,-nevcr ate anything but salad, and 
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dmiili iiotliiiig. Priests inayT)C saidj as a body, to lire more mode- 
rately Ilian soldiers, yet ivc have more examples of long life in the 
army than in the priesthood. Diet, or rather fixed mles of diet seem 
1 0 have little intlucncc on longevity. Persons ivho 3rish for long life 
had better buy annuilics ; there arc plenty of people sHly enough 
to sell them; but no one yet ever ate, drank, or slan'cd themselves 
into long life. 


CILVPTJLR Y. 

ini: T.VLi: or a vaix 3L\:x. 

PniLLAXT SAVAnin'j in his “Physiologic dn Gout,” says, ttat 
"La gonmandise is one of the principal links of society.” No^v, 
•without inquiring whether we may assign to eating and jinking so 
important a place as the Prcnch ■uTitcr has done, I think that a 
good dinner, or a good breakfast, or, in fact, any otlicr satisfactory 
repast, is a thing that wouderfuily opens the iron gates of that 
reserve in which onr -countrymen especially generally shut them- 
selves up. People, though but slightly acquainted, finding them- 
selves at the same board, partaking of the same fare; with no 
other amusement for the 'time being save each other’s society, are 
almost constrained, •^^•ill’c-nill’c, to be communicative ; and if there 
lie auy talk at all in a man, it is at such times that it comes out. 
It was thus, therefore, that our little partj’ at the Hitins grew so 
extremely friendly and commiuiicative that, during a pause in the 
conversation, my elderly friend acquainted us with many 
little secrets about his early youth, and about the pain and mor- 
tifications to which his pride and vanity had often subjected liim. 
YTicther ho fancied he saw cither of these defects lurking beneath 
my eyeglass, or peeping above the well-starched collar of our 
friend the curate, and, therefore, in the spirit of friendship he 
wished to read us a useful lesson; or whether, a dash of -the old 
weakness still left, it was merely Tor the pleasure^ of t alking about 
himself, remains to this day an undecided question. in myjnind; 

. •- TIic word sflurmnnOisc is prcscrvedlicro, Uccause, according to tlio autlior, 

' ite Frond! name cannot be translated; neither the Latin ■nrord gn/a, uortlie 
Englisli word gUittong, nor tlio German -n-ord Lilstcrnheil, e.vpress gotir- 
tnaniisc. 
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Devcrllieless, tlic ‘‘’{ale of a-vTiiinian” interested me; andl trust it 
^rilI interest the reader. Iwilltliereforcgivcit in his omi •words: — 

“ You may tall: of the death or coldness of friends, the bitter- 
ness of poverty, and the shame of dishonour worse than death, as 
the most painful passages in our lives ; but these form by far the 
lesser portion of our distresses. There arc some vrliich, although 
they scorn, when past, ridiculous, aifcct us perhaps as strongly as an}-. 
These arc the little mortifications to our pride and vanity which 
wound ns the more deeply in early life, from the dread of the 
ridicule attached to them. Youth always thinks the eyes of all 
tlic world are upon its actions; and although, perhaps, no one ex- 
cept ourselves noticed the trivial incident that aimoyed us, like a 
barbed arrow it penetrates the core of our hearts, and leaves its 
subtle poison there. 

“I recollect once, when a very young man, chance brought me 
acqimintcd with a lady of liigh degree, and passing fair, — one of 
those women who .seem to look out of a pair of sleepy, half-shut 
eyes, to sec only the ridicule of society, and quietly enjoy it in 
tl'.eir own way. "She coidd talk on any subject, aud talk well ; 
although it was observable that she rather delighted in seeing 
people commit themselves in some absurd manner, than loved the 
gentler charities of conversation; and, in fact, she always tried to 
load them on to do so. 

“It happened that I had some business of importance with the 
lad/s husband, the Honourable Henry Savillc, wMch obliged me 
to pay liiin a TCit, and, unfortunately, I missed the coach (rail- 
roads were not so common at the period of which I am speaking) 
by which I had intended to have gone, and I had to wait for one 

that started some hours later; so tb.at when I anived at Yfr. 

SariUc, who was the great mau of the place, had gone to take the 
chair at a public diimcr, and left a note, politely requesting that I 
would accept a bed .at the house and wait his return till the follow- 
ing morning, to which I gladly assented, as the affairs upon wliich 
I wished to consult him were of a very pressing n.atnrc. Accord- 
ingly. I wiis ushered into a room where sat Sirs. Sarille. 

“ SIic treated me somewhat cav.alierly, did not even rise at my 
cnlraacc, and quicily evaded my awkwairi attempts' at conversa- 
tion. I felt piqued (for youth is jc.alous of its dignity), and bcg.an 
to grow sulk}-. Tlic lady had ined, too ; and I was shown into 
the dining-room, where dinner was laid out more formally 1 l? au 
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seemed necessary. Ending, liovrever, nobody joined me, I sat 
domi to my solitary meal in liigb dudgeon, and after a slight 
repast, rose ndtli a ruffled crest and ■walked out upon tlic la-wn, 
erect and liaugbty as a tragedy Idng, not even turning my bead 
to'wards the -windo-iv wbere I knew tlie fair Lady was sitting, birs. 
Saville, however, a perfect woman of the world, saw that some- 
thing was wrong, and doubtless discovering at a glance the sort of 
person with whom she had to deal, hastened, ■with woman’s tact, to 
heal the wound she had inflicted. 

“ She came out to join me on the k'wn, showed me over the 
treasures of her garden and hothouses, and particularly called my 
attention, with a haK-smile, to the sensitive plant. I was soon won 
from my ill-humour, and mentioned the names of several men of 
high rank with whom I was acquainted, thinking to enhance my 
onm importance, and show her what manner of person she had 
been slighting, forgetful of Lord Chesterfield’s apt parallel, 'that 
a rich man never borrows.’ 

“As the evening began to grow dark, we returned to the house ; 
and Mrs. Saville, with a generous sclf-sacrificc, — or, perhaps, 
pleased with my empressement , — ^Icd the wray to her boudoir, and 
gave up the evening to my amusement. 

“ Soon, soon was aU my spleen and offended dignity forgotten; 
she touched upon literature, and listened ■with what I (vain boy) 
thought pleased attention to my over-strained enthusiasm. We 
talked of Scott’s novels ; and she asked me which I thought the 
best. I named ' Old Mortality and she rose to get the book 
from the library with her o^wn fair hands, that I might point out 
my favourite passages. Spell-bound, while the hours flew on, I 
talked, and listened to the sweet flatteries of the elegant woman 
of the world; and she smiled kindly on my awkward Jolm Bull 
attempts at homage. Alas I — , 

Never docs Time travel faster. 

Than when his way lies among flowers. 

“Bedtime came, and I said Good night with a throbbing heart, 
a flushed cheek, and thoughts that banished sleep from my 
pillow. 

“ The next morning, after breakfast and a pleasant conversation 
■with Mrs. Saville, renewing the subjects of the yesternight, Mr. 
Saville and I adjourned to the library on the matter of my visit. 
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noTV almost forgotten. He iras surprised^ as ircll he might he, at 
the confused manner in irhicli I opened the affair; hut at last I 
came to myself, the business mas soon discussed, and being con- 
cluded, the time arrived for me to go. 

“ iment to take leave of the lady mith a heavy heart, and after 
having lingered longer in the exchange of parting compliments, at 
last backed out of the hall mitb all the tingling self-satisfaction of 
a country beau. 

“A jingling veliiclc, mliieli had been sent for from a neighbouring 
town, awaited me, and the adieus over, with my host and hostess 
still standing at the door, smiling and bowing, I threw my great 
coat over my arm, and was stepping peacefully into the crazy gig, 
when, the horse making a slight movement, I lost my balance and 
fell off the step, wliile out of my great-coat pocket rolled an old 
black hair-brush, — a bachelor’s brush, none of the cleanest, and 
which I Lad brought with me to arrange my hair (of which I was 
very proud) before sitting down to dinner. 

“I saw my host with a broad smile on his good-humoured face, 
wliile the Lady’s lip wore the old expression of suppressed en- 
joyment. I wished the earth to open, as I picked up the wretched 
tiling, with a deep, inward anathema, and hastily getting into the 
gig, ^d not venture to look round again till I had passed the park 
gates. 

“It was a bitter wound to my vanity; and now, when the gray 
hairs arc thick upon my head and many graver troubles arc for- 
gotten memoiy, still brings a blush to my withered cheeks as I, 
recall it ! 

“Some years after the mishap of the hair-brush, I went to Lou- 
don; I was still a young man, of good birth and fortune, and very 
particular about my dress and appointments ; for at this time I 
fell in love with Lady Emily Howard, daughter of the Earl of 
Guernsey ; she was a sweet girl, full of mirth ‘and lightheartedness, 
and having a keen eye for the ludicrous. 

“Bciiig one day honoured with a request to attend her ladysliip 
and her mother, the Countess of Guernsey, to a morning concert 
at the Hanover Squ.arc Hooms, I attended, dressed in the extreme 
of fasliion, and punctual to the time appointed— as what lover is 
not ? We were to walk there, as the day was unusually beautiful, 
and, with the countess and her fair daughter, I commenced tL's 
delightful promenade. 
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“We liad not gone far -n'licnj— mercy on me ! n-itli a lioiTOr to 
vrliiclx the rack is nothing, I perceived peering belo^r my lightly- 
strapped trousers, a little end of that gi'ay flamiel binding used by- 
■washerwomen for gaiters, and ■which sometimes finds its ivayinto a 
bachelor’s ■wardrobe. "What could I do ? Every step I took it came 
lower and lower, and at last fairlyflapped backwards and forwards 
over my foot— like Medusa’s shield, turning me to stone as I looked 
at it. 

“Hitherto, however, it had escaped lumoticed, for my fair compa- 
nions were exchanging bows and smiles on all sides, as we were in 
the midst of the fashionable throng of a London season. Think- 
ing, or rather hoping, therefore, that they would be too much 
occupied to perceive me, I disengaged my arm from that of Hie 
countess, and lifting up my leg behind, made a convulsive effort to 
reach and draw out the horrid cause of my annoyance. 

“I had tight hold of it, and was pulling in afii’m but gradual 
manner, and though nearly black in the face from straining, doing' 
my best to look unconcerned, ■when I felt Lady Emily’s hand 
tremble on my aim, and heard her suppressed titter. I increased' 
my exertions, till, suddenly (pity mo, I pray you), I pulled so 
violently that my strap broke, and the stockmg, garter and all, 
came quite ovmr my boot 5 while, to add to my confusion, being 
rather of a plethoric habit, my nose burst out bleeding ! Lady 
Emily shook convulsively, the countess was positively angry, and 
I looked the pictui'e of absurd despair. — ^Tbis in Hanover Square ! 
I' turned into a shop to repair my toilet— Lady Emily' and the 
countess found another cavalier- while, as they wallced away, I 
noticed that every limb of my fair one’s body twitched spasmodi- 
cally, ■with her effort to suppress a violent burst of laughter. The 
next momuig the story was half over the town. 

“ Shortly after this, my father wrote to me to come hack into the 
country, and more than hinted that there was a lady in the case, 
whose property adjoining our own, made her an excellent match 
for the heir of the family. My mother also added a panegyric on 
Mss Melville, the young lady in question, and gave such a, glow- 
ing picture, that I set off home at once, nothing loth; for I ■was 
heartily sick of London, since my last unfortunate contretemps. 

“ The morniug after my arrival at home, thinking to have a few 
minutes’ conversation in private with my mother before breakfast, 

I descended early into the drawing-room, which communicated 
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•nitli a sort of sctvduii eanctcram of iny irotlicr's, flic door of 
■svliicli yas generally locked. Pintling, it, therefore, closed, and no 
one in the room, and not suspecting anybody in my mother’s, I 
began rralking backrrards and fonrards, for it was a wet morniug, 
and I was never of a litcrarj-tum of mind, at least till the gout 
made me so, bykcqimgmc always at home. I soon, however, grev/ 
weary of this, and commenced singmg a foolish medley of comic 
songs, and reciting scraps from plays, accompanying them vdili 
appropriate action, and then jumbled tbcm altogether in a most 
singular manner. 

"I had heen practising honing, also, in London, and I planted 
mj’sclf before a glass and spaiTcd most valorously with myself ; 
standing, at the same time, in various gladiatorial attitudes ; when 
suddenly, in the midst of my evolutions, I was interrupted by a 
meny laugh close behind me. It was iMiss !Melr-illc, who had 
entered from the little room, where she was at work, and had 
silently contcraplaied me tiU she could contain herself no longer. 

“ I execrated my ill luck : it certainly was not a happy introdne- 
iion to one’s future v.-ife ; but it had the cfi'cct of breaking down a 
great deal of tlic formality of a first introduction, at all events. 

‘•"'Have you seen my mother?’ I began. — ‘Miss Melville, I 
presume;’ hut the young lady laughed too immoderately to an- 
swer me; and I added, ‘ Leally, Miss MeUnlle, you should not bo 
so hard upon mo ; I was only trj-ing to find out in what attitude I 
might look most becoming in your eyes.’ 

“ 'I liopo not, indeed, sir,’ she said; ‘for if I mistake not, you 
were fighting.’ 

“ ‘As I hope I should do in your defence.’ 

“ ‘I should have a cliivalrons defender, hut, I fear, of little avail, 
if iic wasted his prowess in first doing battle with himseK before 
a looking-glass.’ 

“Tllicilicr, however, !Miss Melville foundhetferthingsinme, I 
know not, she still tries to leave mo in uncertainty; hut shortly 
after wc were married, and many a sly joke does my -wife make 
about the wet rooming of our first introduction in the old draw- 
ing-room. 

“You may smile — I hope you %rill; hut these arc among the 
greatest of minor troubles. I have had more pain from breaking 
a glass at dinner-table, orertiu-ning wine, spilling gr.avy on a lady’s 
glove, or doing r. thousand of those awkward tilings that malic 
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dining ont a pnrgatorj’- to some people^ than from many a graver 
circumstance. 

“Talking on a7;/rt^a-J)roJ)o^ subject, ffvnc corde dmis la maison d’aii 
pendv, making a joke that no one understands, and being asked to 
explain; these and many .other similar trifles have marred myen- 
jojTnent for a ivhole evening in my youth, and lam not quite, sure 
they -vrould be powerless now. 

“ ‘ Vanity of vanities, aU is vanity ! ’ saith the preacher.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A CHEAT lEEA — (in GEEMANv). 

I WAS still living in the capital of a petty German kingdom— I 
won’t say where, because it has nothing to do •with my story, but 
perhaps it was in the dominions of the aU-liighest his majesty the 
lung of the Towering Taxes ; perhaps it was in those of his efM- 
gcncy the Markgraf of Sciiwarzwurst-Schinkenshausen; let the 
discerning reader choose between them. 

I cannot say I enjoyed my stay there very much, though I was 
linng ^vith Herr Doctor Sclmapsgeldt, a little man of great repu- 
tation in those parts. Rut I am <a plain Englishman, fond of plain 
things and plain people; and I must confess, the little doctor knew 
too much about Semiramis forme; and 1 was so utterly plagued 
and worried by this unfortunate hobby of his, that I very' often 
wished myself back in London — Semiramis, without disrespect, at 
Halifax. Tlicn the folk were all avast deal too grand, and I hardly 
know, to this moment, whether I was ashamed of them, or of my- 
self for being amongst them. They were so proud and so pom- 
pous, so hung in chains, and so festooned uith ribbons. People 
whom I am quite sure my cousin, Parmer Mangold, utterly ruined 
by free trade, coidd buy uith the stroke of'a pen ten times over, 
looked do'wn upon the doctor and me with such contempt, and 
treated each other with such ridiculous 'formality, using titles so 
long and so incomprehensible, that I could 'scarcely make up my 
mind wiicther to laugh at or be augrj' with them. 

Your Germans make fine caricatures. They are so naively and 
pleasantly absurd, and so utterly imconscious of it, that if you can 
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only set at defiance all temptation to get out of Iramour, j-ou may 
liave fine sport among them. Poor, ostentations, learned, sillj', 
heavy, huffy, smoldng, soaldng race, I can never remember yevdth- 
out a laugh that is almost a guffaw. 

Tlicre is something good, too, in your wondrous Icootooing to 
dignities, oh, ye long-enduring poets and philosophers of Tower- 
ing Taxes ! and I for one love you none the worse for it. If I 
cannot looknponagoose with sixteen quarterings, having the same 
awe of him as ye ; if a king and a cobbler are one and the same 
man to me, and I’d as lief dine with the one as the other, don’t 
let us quarrel about it. 

I think too you are decidedly wrong about Sauerkraut; and if I 
had been a Chinese, I might believe that I was sent to cat it for 
my sins. It is my opinion that a man may, and even perhaps ought, 
to wash himself once or twice between the beginning of October 
and the middle of June ; I do not approve of eating black puddings 
for supper, and smoking cigars bad or good, till one’s clothes smeU 
like the cigar-manufactory at Seville. I should like you to ride 
better, mid dress better than yon do ; I would rather even you did 
not sleep between two feather-beds, with .an unequal hay-mattress 
beneath ; your beds, too, might be longer .and broader, without 
positive disadv.antage; your pillows legs uneasy and less fluffy, 
your wasli-h.and b.asins larger than pie-dishes with a glass of 
water in the centre. However, if you are too consen'ative to 
change things,' with all my heart, let us shake hands .and still be 
friends. Your hair is tousled, my friend; I know it .always was, 
and you might comb it, but you won’t. Your eyes arc red, your 
beard is rusty. But if I sliould ever w.ant to know whether Nim- 
rod was left-handed, and Cleopatra, spite of her reputation for 
beauty, had a cast in the eye, I do not know anybody to whom I 
would sooner come than a tousled-headed -pliilosopher of Tower- 
ing Taxc§. 

They were wondrous grand folk who lived in the Hauptst.adt. 
It took away the brc.ath of little Doctor Sclmapsgcldt sometimes 
even to pronounce their names; partly from the awe he felt when 
spwiking of such august personages, and parly from the sheer 
lenglh of their titles. There was Seiner Diirclilaucht the Herr 
Priur, Donuerlilitz, six hundred and third of that noble family, and 
possessing the cx.'ict sum of eighty pounds a year to live upon, 
wliich he did in great glory and importance, finding liimsclf, and 
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haviu" Ms ribands given to Mni. Hien there ^Tas a temble old 
curinuclgeoii, one Graf Grab, wbo Tvas said to be immensely rich, 
even perhaps to the amount of five hundred a year; and the inside 
of whose house, still less his laiivcs and forks, had never been 
seen by any hmnan ej'c save those of liis deaf valet. He always 
appeared to wear the same musty old coat and the same sauare- 
toedj much-enduruig boots, to black wMch was a mockeiw. His 
tenants brouglit him eggs and butter, and upon these he lived, in 
a house as cold, cheerless, aud cvcrlasting-looldng as himself. 
Then there was her esceUcucy the Ex-grand-mistress of the 
Clotheshorses, the first lady in the land (I have seen little Schnaps- 
geldt turn quite pale when he passed her) . She was a fat blossom- 
ing sort of body, good-humoured enough, I dare say, if she could 
have fbrgotten her consequence ; but unluckily she was haunted 
by the recollection that she was actually a cousin of the gi'eat- 
granddaughtcr of a lady who was supposed to have won the heart; 
of Adolphus the Eat, and to have managed the v, mighty affairs of 
the Idngdom dming the latter part of a reign which was prcmatm-ely 
cut short by a sm-feit of mushrooms. It was extremely refreshing 
for me, to see the native good-hunrorm of her cxceUcnoy stmggling 
with tills tremendous rccoUeclion, tod finally being so conquered 
and siihducd by it, till sbe could not, I verily behove, have bent 
from ber upright and uncomfoidablc position bad ber life de- 
pended on it. 

Then there was tlie Commandcr-in-CMef of the Armies, a fat 
veteran, whose clothes were as tight for him, as if the end and 
aim of all uniform was to make the v.'earer nncomforiahle, as 
perhaps it is. There was the factotum of the All-Mgliest, a bald, 
round gentleman, of gay and debonnaire manners, and one of 
those roguish eyes that make one wonder' how long some men 
will fancy they arc young, and gallop ivith loose reins after the 
folhes of youth long after its graces have left them. 

A discerning public will readily understand that neither I nor 
little Sclmapsgeldt would ever have been admitted into such distin- 
guished society as that wliich I have been spealdug of, inasmucli as 
the ordcrof societyin Genuauy places men of learning immediately 
after bootblacks in rank. There were, however, peculiar circum- 
stances. Little Sclmapsgeldt bad, among other accomphsbments, 
what Uncle Sam calls a great ‘‘'gift” for music ; and as lie was a 
modest little fellow, giving lessons at half price, he was verj-exlen- 
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Fivoly e’jiployecl amon? tlie liigli aristocracy of tlie capital, and I 
pinyccl sccondfiddle. It liappencd thatat a party, ■srhere most of these 
notabilities •n'cre assembled to talk scandal and drink teanitb mm 
in it. banded round lukcsrarm, I met, standing in a doommy and 
niterly ont of Ins clement, a strange crack-brained little fello'.v, 
■ndio, I found, bclicred in the ologiec so as to be quite hot ana 
excitable trben any of tbcm ■were mentioned, divined people’s clia- 
racters by their handmiting, and, after having earnestly solicited 
permission to feel my bead, shook bis own despondingly when the 
operation bad been concluded, and seemed to think me aveiy 
improper person indeed. ‘ 

3?crbaps, however, I won on Lin afterwards, or perhaps be was 
as utterly extinguished and snubbed down as men of the land usually 
are when dropped from the clouds among the yonng and gay. At aU 
events, it is certain that our acquaintance so far ripened into inti- 
macy, that I learned the following story of the phrenologist’s 
adventures ; and be assured me with great disgust that it was a 
true one. 

"I am an inventor, sir,” said the little man, excitedly; “a great 
inventor and a political economist. Ob ! talk to me about political 
economy, if you like, and I will answer you. Well, sir, ii— but 
never mind what year— I had a great idea, so great indeed that 
my bead, which you may have remarked is deficient in the organ of 
holding-tightness, bad great difficulty in retaining it. But I .did 
retain it, sir; I am happy to say that bytbc help of pen, ink, and 
paper, and keeping a watch over my mind, ns I may say, sir, I did 
retain it ; and by the ciTorts I then made, and have since made in 
this respect, my organ of boldiig-tigbfncss, small as it is, is un- 
doubtedly larger than it was— a remarkable phrenological fact.” 

“ So ! ” said I, with a slight yawn ; “ So ! ’’—which, though a little 
exclamation, is enough ii German to satisfy the most exacting 
talker of attention, as n't may be made toBear any meaning what- 
ever, accordmg to the pronunciation of it. “ So ! Do you know 
if wc arc likely to have anV supper ?” 

” Supper! Ko,” replied the inventor, with a sigh; " the high 
nohilitynever give supper; but, as Iwas saj-ing, I bad a great idea, 
an idea, sir, of the greatest importance to the country; I may say, 
to the world. All ! I see you are incredulous. You Bngb'slimcn 
always put up your eyebrows at foreigners ; but it is true.” 

I ha.stcned to apologize, and tried to get away in the confusion 

D 
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nt’ bcvring Hint followed ; Inifc it would not do. Tlic /nan of the 
i;real ide.a bowed till I oould see lie shaved the hack of his head 
loo hi'^h up, hut he held uic fast by the button of a coat v.’hich 1 
icspi'cted, and escape v.-as impossible. 

“ 1 mentioned ni)- idea,” continued he, " to his excellency my 
uncle, who is Sub-deputy-ovcr-taker-off-of-nightcaps to the All- 
liigliest, and he told me at once that I must make knov-m my idea 
to Ills royal majesty. Delighted, flattered, perhaps intoxicated with 
the protpect of so much honour, liojiing that my name would find 
a place hereafter among the famous of the fatherland, I could neither 
sleep hy night nor cal by day, after my uncle had formally SoKcited 
au audience for me ; and I thought of nothing else but how I could 
explain my great idea in the most flowing language hud with the 
best clTect . At length the momentous day came, my uncle received 
a note from n quarter loo august to he named, commanebng me tO 
attend at the palace in uniform on the follorviiig day. 

“It was a dreadful moment — it makes my hair statid upright to 
think of it. J had no vuifom ! "What was to be done ? Iliad 
been, it is true, mid.shipman of the tenth class, in one of the un- 
built ships of the German navy; but, since that institution e.\isfs 
no longer, I felt a certain delicacy about hanging out false colours, 
if I wore the uniform. I took counsel of my uncle, however; and 
lie recommended me to do so fearlessly. ‘ Cut boldly ! ’ replied 
the augur, and the king ent it through accortlingly. 

“In other words, I resolved to wear the only uniform to which I 
could pretend ; and by standing over the tailor night and day (a 
dreadful duty, for he smoked bad tobacco aU the time), my clothes 
were ready by the time appointed. And behold me, strapped 
down and buckled in to the last verge of hmiian ciidiirancc, at last 
ill the ante-room of the king. 

“Itwas full of officers, hiicklcdin, strapped doiiui, and puffed oPt 
in very much the same manner as I was inyscK; and they must 
have been equally uncomfortable, save that they were moi'C used 
to it. I do not knoiv how I supported the WTctchcd two hours 
that followed ; and though I and my imclc had spent riiorc tlinu a 
year in endeavouring by every possible n'leans to obtain the lui- 
spcakable honour which had at length hcch vouchsafed to me — 
panting, stifling, throttling, red in the face, tingling in the hands, 
burning and singing in the ears, tightening sensation in the nose — 
my only -ttushwas now to get well out of iti arid, aivAiting Seath or 
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fleiivcrr, I at leneHi sa'ok do-sni upon a chair, resting myself at tlxc 
CAiremc edge of if, and tilting up my heels, that by humouring my 
straps and buckles as much as possible, I might get the only 
raoekery of caSoT.-hich vras attainable. 

“The officers clanked their sabres, and strutted about, and brought 
their Imo anned heels sharjily together for salute, u'hen there "svas 
a ne\r arriral, and then, as the door closed and all u-as again silent, 
looked straight before them and breathed hard. I am sure there 
avas not a man in that room rrlio conld have bent lu's neck in any 
direction, had his life depended on the exertion. 

“Tlie second hour of my waiting had long passed by; and my 
creak in the neck was jnst giving way to, and yielding before, an 
intolerable pain in the hack, wliich had just set in, when the fold- 
ing-doors were at last thrown wide open, and an aide-de-camp, 
coming in, dismissed the officers on dnh'for the day; wliile, about 
half an hour afterwards, I was informed that it was impossible for 
the king io grant me an audience. 

“I do not know whether relief at being able to unbntton my coat, 
or pain at the failure of my hopes, was the first feeling in my 
mind ; but I do know that I left the palace with a sigh at the suffer- 
ing 1 had nndergone, -vtliich carried off several out-of-the-way 
buttons in its discharge. 

"My imclc was waitingfor me, expecting that my face, perhaps, 
might have caught some of the glory of majestj- during the inter- 
view he expected me to have had, and he looked extremely blank 
when lie learned the result of my rooming’s exploits. Recovering 
himself, however, he made many sagacious reflections on the grave 
cares of kings, and how proud and grateful tlieir subjects ought to 
be for the sleepless anxiety wliich ever watches over them. Un- 
luckily, my uncle hit upon so much excellent rhetoric while pur- 
suing this train of tliouglit, tliat he could not help haranguing on. 
the subject in the evening at a dmisanic given by the Grand 
ilisfioss of the Glotbeshorses. 

" ' All ! ' said she, ‘ the dear king, he was so pleased and amused 
this morning. Itwos delightful to see his majesty and the dear 
queen, too ! Oh, count !’ 

“ ‘ To he sure,’ said my uncle, verj- grandly, 'great affairs are 
tlic pleasures of great minds. I hear all the ministers waited on Ids 
majesty this morning.’ 

" 'To be sure tlicy did— the tiresome fcDows. They never know 
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•when they arc 'wanted. But not one of them got an; audicnee ; 
not one, I assure you, my dear count.’ 

“ ‘ Not one ?’ replied my uncle, ‘ Ah ! his majesty is a wonder- 
ful man, to carry on the affairs of the nation by his ovra unassisted 
reflections.’ 

. "‘Fidoncf Biddle de dee '.’repliedthe Grand Mistress, annoyed 
into heuig natural. ‘I am afraid, count, you arc a democrat! 
The dear king and the sweet queen were teaching ‘Pinch’ (her 
sweet majesty’s lapdog) to walk upright -uith a cocked-hat on. 
Tlicy spent all the morning about it ; andinever knew his majesty- 
in such dehghtful spirits.’ 

"And this was the end of my great idea ; for when I got home I 
found that the police, in seizing the papers of a newspaper cor- 
respondent who lived next door 'to me, on the same floor, had, in 
their zeal, paid a visit to my rooms rdso, and finding some im- 
portant-looking papers, had seized them at once, assured that there 
could be no good in them.” • 

I sympathized warmly with my little friend about the seizure of 
his papers, and assured him that he was not the only person in 
his majesty’s dominions who had suffered from Ids contact with 
so terrible and justly-to-be-fearcd a personage as a newspaper cor- 
respondent. 


GHAPTEE 

A EAMBtE TO EHEUtlEG. 

1 

EnED'ono is a regular German watering-place of the old school. 
The gambling-tables have been wisely abolished since ISiS, and 
as far as I could judge, there may hardly be a quieter spot in 
Europe. It is situated in the midst of remarkably pretty scenerj', 
and the whole aspect of the place is pleasant and friendly. A 
more agreeable picture than this little viQage, as I rode in the rich 
ligld; of the summer afternoon along the woody road which passes 
through it, never soothed the spirits of a, traveller. Tlic trees 
threw a chequered varying shadow over garden and cottage as 
they sported about with the breeze. Under doorways, and in 
summer-houses, sat the wives of the patrim'chs of the neighbour- 
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lio.'il, making stockin^TS againsf ike printer; or a band of coiTce- 
fisler? (Cafii-Sckv/csteni), -ivitk their clean white cups before them, 
sat talking of their lovers, or singing gently some ballad of 
Schubert. The cotrs and the goats came lowing homewards along 
(he ror.d; a sturdy peasant-boy was bringing home his wearied 
team from the iiayCcld, and cracking his noisy whip by the way; 
and two of those travelling workmen who are to be found on 
cveiy liighway in Germany, were tvinding down a little liill which 
leads to the inn. IVith their long beards and picturesque hats, 
their staffs, and their knapsacks, they looked but little like the jour- 
nejmen watchmakers they were. I pulled up for a wliile to enjoy 
tlie pleasant scene before me ; to drink, as it were, my fiU of that 
pure light air, and to graven so sweet a picture on my memory 
for ever, ere I went on my way. 

I dined simply but substantially at tbc village inn, and then, 
while my horse was resting, loitered to the little “ Knrhaus,” to sec 
the company that assembled there twice a day to drink the “ Molkc,” 
or goat’s-mflfc, wliich is said to work miracles. A band of eight 
rather unwashed-looking musicians were playing some not very 
lively airs, as the people walked about ; but my landlord said it was 
liardiy to be expected they could be gayer, upon a hundred thalers 
a year hetu’cen them ; and conscience obbgcd me to agree with 
him. The visitors to the hath were for the most part the usual 
collection of bewigged and wasbed-out oddities, who assemble in 
such places in search of health, and hoping to obtain a new lease 
of life. People whose characters, perhaps, wore originally stamped 
in fast colours enough, hut which time and trouble, and sm.all 
annuities, seem gradually to have fused all into the same pale, 
faded tint. There was a German professor or two, who had bewil- 
dered themselves with Greek roots and Chaldaic at Gottingen ; 
there was a little lost old woman, who fidgeted about, and seemed 
to know nobody, and to he on very distant terms even with her- 
self, and not at all likely to put up with a liberty. Tlierc was a 
strayed dandy, who evidently ought to have been at Homberg; 
and the s.amc eternal widow and her tlircc daughters, whom I have 
met everywhere these seven years ; though why they do not stay at 
their uncle’s rural deanery, and marry the young solicitors and 
surgeons to whom tliey naturally belong, and whom they toill 
marry at last, is a little mystery into which it might make one’s 
heart ache to peep too closely. 
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Goingtlirouglillic Kurliaiis, and a IjiUiard-room, %vliicli 1 nras 
-glad to see deserted, I found myself among a lonr range of slieds, 
sometliiug like tlie kootlis at a fair, for not a single tiling tliat tlicy 
contained appeared to lie of tlie sliglitest use to anybody. People 
lining in small places, liou'cver, never like tlieir friends to go any- 
udierc vritliont bringing them some little love-gift or otlier. It is 
a liad tiling to go against people’s fancies in sucli cases ; and in tke 
commerce of life, if M’e expect to receive kindnesses and to udn 
liearts, we must sliow a good-natured feeling for otlicrs, even in 
tlie simple deed, and in ilic trifling word. “ Sermons in stones” 
may lie Ibimd, if one looks for them ; and we may certainly very 
often find an odd moral if we look for it. Here in this little hos- 
pital, where every person, not a native of the place, either was, or 
fancied himself ill, I had a great truth impressed upon my mind, 
<iuiie as vividly :is it had ever hcen hcforc, or has ever hecn since : 

lady mver tlihils herself too old to marry.” I was riumnaging 
about among trumpery of all lands, and had finally bought a 
small Cluna goose to give to my friends, as a forget-me-not, when an 
ominous little sharp sound up'on the floor, told me I had lost 
one of those bachelor’s tonnents, a shirt-button. “!Madam,” said 
I deferentially to the elderly lady, who had left a still more elderly 
gentleman to attend to me ; “Madam, have you got any buttons to 
replace the one I have just lost After a good deal of searching 
about, — for of coiu-sc she did not keep so nscfvd an article as any 
part of her slock in trade, — anewbnttouwas at length found; and 
as the elderly lady seemed a mati-only sort of body, of some sixty- 
five winters, and had a good stiff heard on her ohm, I, though a 
staid man enough, saw uo harm in telling her that she would add 
to the favonr which she had conferred upon me, if she would sew 
it on. Upon this she appeared to be taken v^^th a strange kind of 
flutter ; hut as a new-comer at the baths, who had already pur- 
chased to the maguificent extent of half a crown, was not to he 
lightly lost as a probable customer in futm’C, she at length pro- 
duced the ncccssaiy needle; and sitting down in the chair which 
the elderly gentleman had jnst quitted, I prepared for the opera- 
tion, Much was I astouished to hear her say, in a tone of coquet- 
tish anguish, “ Ah Gott ! the Lord Corut-couusellor (Here-Hofrath) 
•will tease mo finely about seuing on a shirt-button for a yoimg 
man.” The Lord Court-counsellor, who must have hcen at least 
seventy, •was, I suppose, the elderly gentleman who was carrying on 
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^ r. 'rrc of fnded flirtaiion ■vrirh Lcr ; but I need not add, after tliis, 
lli-.t r.iT button tvns very badly setm on. Ulirtations and good 
liou.'ic'vrifery seldom agree. 

I tras ju.st returning to my inn after tins, tvlien a little group of 
people coming dotrn tlie “Kurbans” steps attracted my attention. 
It v.T.s composed of two gentlemen, evidently belonging to tlic 
better classes, and somcwliat in the decline of life, a lady who 
seemed to be the wife of one of them, a young man of about twenty, 
wlio looked lii:e a .student, and an invalid girl of some eigliteen 
Eiiniraers, who was, in the sight of aU men, save perhaps those to 
whom she was demest, wearmg away to “the land of the leal.” 
Tliey interested me .co strongly, and ^most in spite of myself, that 
I tried to learn their history. It was short but toucliing cnongb. 
The yomm maiden’s lover had been killed in tbc wars of Holstein. 
He bad fallen in tbc front of battle, with bis sword in Ms band, 
and the star of the HohenzoUem knighthood newly won npon his 
breast ; lie bad died while ber faith was whole in him ; in the pro- 
mise and the hope of youth; in the full flush of its beautiful 
romance be bad passed away; like a song nnfmisbed, bke a lute 
just stnmg— tbc cliords bad ceased to vibrate while their tone was 
sweetest. So the maid had looked upon her dead lover as a hero 
— as something greater, nobler, heitcr than anytliing which could 
be again. So great, and even, as it lias always seemed to me, so 
humbling to onr grosser natures, is tbc loveof a tme-hearted woman. 

The news did not seem to affect ber very violently at first ; she 
went about her bouscbold duties as usual, smiling often when kind 
eyes wore watdiing ber; but she drooped gradually. From being 
a line liealtby girl, and one of those happily constituted natures 
not easily moved, she bcc.ame subject to needless alarms, and wept 
frequently. One day she fainted ; her brother bad casually men- 
tioned the name of her lover, who bad been his college friend and 
“Dutz-bruder” {Tbou-brother) ; when she came to herself and they 
asked vriiat had ailed her, she said at last, " I think I— I— am goLu 
to join TVilliclm.” 

Then they knew her secret, and the wealth of grief she had so 
long boarded up in her heart. They took her to baths and water- 
ing-places, hither and tliithcr; and the skill of physicians was 
exhausted npon her iii vain. They led her from place to place 
and she was always cheerful when they were with her, and the 
smile even lingered on her lip; but if left alone, tbc dark shadow 
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came back, and at night ]icr dreams 'were troubled, and she sobbed 
in lier slccj), as if lier licarfc Twas breaking. Her mother had 
died wlien she vras yoiuig, or perhaps she might have found a 
balm for tliat early hca%’y sorro\v, v.hich it seemed beyond the art 
of another to soothe. The father of her dead lover :md his mother, 
bou’cvcr, attended her cvcrj'wlierc ; and it was very touclung to see 
with vhat heart-aching anxiety they Avatched over lier. Her 
brother too looked npoii an almost solemn care of her to be 
among the duties be owed to Ins dead friend as much ns to Ids 
sister; for, as I have said, the young soldier who slept far away 
bad been bis college friend and “Dulz-brudcr;” and of all feeling 
this friendship is perhaps the strongest in a Gennan heart; as 
strong even as fostcr-brolberliood among the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or in Ii'cland. H love, then, and watching, and tenderness ; 
if the very heart’s blood of all armuid her could bar'c prolonged 
that gentle life an hour, it Avould have been poured out like water. 
Alas ! there is little hope ; in another sboit, week or two, a bell 
shall be beard in the little chapel upon the bill, and a crucifix be 
home aloft ; she shall be hud m “ the Court of Peace” (I'ried-Hof), 
and flowers shall blossom sweetly over that early and sacred graA'e. 
War is a dreadful thing indeed, when such arc of its fruits ! I 
rode liomcwords rather saddened by this little liisloiy, loitering 
quietly through the sweet-smelling havflelds and ripening com, 
looking like fairy gold in the inopnlight : I had spent one of those 
liappy, peaceful days wliich it docs one good to remember. Golden 
bells, as the Hungarian.s say, were ringing in my heart ; a gentle 
peal full of love and gratitude to the Giver of all Good, and of OA'cr- 
flomng tcndcn\css and charity to all created things. My very 
breathings felt like spontaneous prayer; and thus joimneying 
among hills and woodland, by cottages trclbscd over nitli the 
honeysuckle, and fragrant ■n-ilh eglantine and sweet-brier, I saw 
the quaint old city, with its gloomy streets and fantastic air, with 
something almost like regret that so pleasant an episode in my life 
was ended. 

Great things had happened, however, wliilc I was away. A 
sixteenth cousiu of mine (thrice removed), who enjoys the liigh. 
hereditary office of "Yice-uncovcrer-of-lhe-sonp” to Ins cfl’ulgent 
Thorough-goingiiess the ^larkgraf of Schvmrzwiirst-Schinkens- 
liauseu, liad chosen this day to give a fete (a hot, troublesome, 
dusty, crowded assembly and noisy music), in commemoration of tho 
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occiision E^lien the grand-uncle of his present EiTulgency (Rudolph, 
sumamed the Teixor of the Burghers) recovered from the chichcn- 
pox. These occasions are, however, of such frequent occurrence 
throughout Germany, that their punctual observance goes veiy far 
to stop thcwheels both of business and pleasure, andihad for some 
time made a practice of forgetting them, though not without many 
stem remonstrances from my excellent uncle, or I should rather 
say, from “ his excellency” my unde ; for at tliis almost inaccessible 
height of German dignitj’- was he placed, in virtue of his office. 

I had great trouble, when I returned to excuse my absence ; 
and I fear my uncle, though in the main a kind old man, will be 
long before he forgets my defection. It never seemed to occur 
either to him or to his guests, that it is not a very exhilarating 
species of entertainment, — or rather, that it is, upon the whole, when 
you come to tliink of it, more than sufficiently wearisome to pass a 
fine summer’s evening standing about in doorways, in tight clothes 
and varnished boots ; besides which, I am getting a little tired of 
hearing my uncle and his friends tell me so nften how many 
qimrterings a man must have upon his escutcheon in order that he 
may be qualified to take off the boots of his Effulgency, and, in 
token thereof, wear a little golden key on the tails of Ids coat. 

Since writing the above, I have been at some trouble to ascer- 
tain what maybe the virtues of tbcMolke and of the different 
waters drunk at German watering-places, to occasion the general 
emigration which sets in about July, but witliout success. Some 
say that a kind of f\iror or imgovemable desire for unpalatable 
beverages seises upon the Teutonic races about this period; while 
others assert that, having carefully avoided all contact with water 
for ten months in the year, exasperated nature insists on their 
washing themselves for the other two. Of their medicinal virtues, 
I have heard such wonders as could offiy have been the effects of a 
miracle (all attested by the principal innkeepers of the place ) ; and 
they seem to be equally efficacious in matters which appeared 
formerly to darkened minds to concern the surgeon. A Bremen 
merchant, whom I consulted, told me that he had gone to Blieburg 
"because he had broken his arm.” He did not tell me whether 
the "Holko ” had set it ; but added, with a sigh, that “money was 
of little value, and did a man no good without health.” I answered, 
that I was thankful to say, I know very well that health was a 
good thing; but what might be the sensations of a man who had 
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inoncy I did not ; and, therefore, should now hecoinc recon- 
ciled to what I had liithcrto regarded as a grief, and advise my 
friends to do likewise, and profit by Ids moral. I question, how- 
ever, should any of us break a leg, whether drinking goat’s-nulk 
would he the right way to set it. 

A short lime after my ramble toUhcburg, I had a severe illness, 
tenninating in hjqmchondria ; and my old friend, Doctor Schnaps- 
geldf.j recommended me strongly to trj' the viitucs of the Miilke. 
Seeing, however, that I was not disposed to follow Ids advice, he ' 
suggested the haihs of Ilomhcrg and liorsc CMerciso. hly little 
friend, like all his brelliren of the craft, had tact enough to advise 
that winch lie thought most agreeable to the patient. 


CHAPTER "^Tn, 

rEArJKrORT — (the SXOEY of 1.V FAYEXTE JIYIjEE). 

Befoee visiting the baths, I determined to stay some little 
time at Prankfort, where the Dictliad just then begun its sittings, 
I put np at the “Eiiglischcr Hof,” imd dined at its excellent tnhle- 
d’hotc, where I met two Englishmen listening attentively to the 
conversation going on around them, and anon one said to the othci', 
“I suppose, from the language, Germany must formerly have 
belonged to England ; for to hear them tedk, it is even now as if 
they were trj’ing to speak English.” 

“Yes,” said the other, with impudent stupidity, "we colo- 
nized ’em.” 

"Oh! with refugees, I see,” rctunicd his friend, whose mind 
was probably numing upon tlic foreigners then in England. 

I found ilic same gentry in the evening, over a supper of beef- 
steaks and porter, wliich they seemed to liavc found rather costly, 
and gramhlcd not a lit tic. They were talking about their fathers, 
who were evidently mighty men in the estimation of their sou.s, 
and lived at Gloucester, and were piumakers. Never was I so 
much reminded of the man whom Jolmson. met in an alehouse, and 
who called liimsclf the Great Twahney, the inventor of the flood- 
gate iron, for smoothing linen. 

The Archduke Johann was expected daily at Erankfort, on his 
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rchimfrom a tour, during urhicli lie had been making speeches, 
and sajing that he belonged to the German people, not they to 
liim. He mas the more popular, too, from haiung married a post- 
master’s daughter, mlio, common report saj's, once drove his 
royal liiglmess a stage, either for love or money. I expected a biil- 
liant demonstration when he came ; but it all passed very quietly, 
mhetherfrom the habitual phlegm of the German character, or that 
the duke had to learn the ruler’s lesson, that popidarity ends mlicu 
pomer bcguis, I Imow not ; certain it is, homever, that his presence 
did not cause iiny marked sensation. Even a German said to me — 
“ Si CO n’etait pour quelqucs habits noirs, un peu uses, qu’on voit 
dans Ics rues, on nc saurait pas qu’il se fit ici aucunc alTairc hors 
du comraun.” 

Erankfort is a dull place; nevertheless, the few days that I 
spent there passed pleasantly enough. I met many amusingpcople 
at the tablc-d’hotc, some of an originabfy which I might, perhaps, 
have sought in vain elsewhere. Amongst them an American, with 
whom I had many a pleasant chat, 'during one of which he confided 
to me liis history ; and, as no secrecy was imposed upon me, I 
give it here, for the amusement or edification, as the case may be, 
of the reader, 

T/io Stor^ of La Faijdlc BuJer. 

It was a fine May morning when La Payette Hyler arrived at 
the ancient free city of Prankfort-on-the-llainc, and took up his 
quarters at the Englischer Hof, supposing rightly that it was the 
best in the town. 

The moiTiing was simny enough when he aiTivcd ; but an hour or 
two afterwards the sky bcc.ame overcast, and as there were but 
few people at tlic tablc-d’hole, and no one of them particularly 
agreeable or coinmimicativc, the American began to think that 
it is after all but a did! way of passing half a dozen of the best 
years of one’s life to roll about from one hotel to another as he 
did. 

“ Suppose,” thought he, “ I were to go and live in some decent 
family here and Icam German ; it might by-and-by be worth some- 
thing for me ; for La Payette Hyler, like most yoUng men, thought 
he should one day be somebody in the world. 

He had no letters of introduction, but he did not want for letters 
of credit, audhis pocket-book v/as tolerably full of circular notes, so 
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he asked his hanker if he could put him in the Trayof getting'nhot 
he Tranted. 

The Eraukfort people, as may ho expected from the birthplace 
of the Bothschilds, arc a moni^-mal^g gentry, and the banker 
readily recommended him to a speculating Idnd of person, \rho 
made an excellent living by such httlc commissions. Tliey visited 
together some half-dozen houses, and at lastLaPaycttc agreed to 
take up his quarters at the house of a worthy little doctor -with a 
large family. Sixty florins, or five pounds a month, -was the price 
agreed on -with the doctor’s daughter, who, according to the cus- 
tom of the Germans, arranged the matter. Site w'as a blooming 
Praulcin, not so fragile in form as the ladies of London and 
Paris, but then she had a frank snulc and a pleasant good-humour, 
wliich are -worth athousand other charms. 

" YTell,” soliloquized the American, as he found himself in a 
room -where there -was such a quantify of Bohemian glass that he 
could scarcely turn -without being in danger of a collision, " here 
I am, to be sure ! I had no idea of such a thing an hour before 1 
came; but it is suflicicntly dull living always at hotels and talkiug 
to the waiters at so much a smtcncc ; besides, waiters ate not upon 
the whole an enlightened body. Por talking, however, I fancy 
I shall be rather fixed still, until I get up some German, though it 
never occurred to me tiU now, tliat to live commodiously with 
people, it is necessary to have at least a smattering of their lan- 
guage. Such mistakes ns these in coloulation are not confined 
to taking lodgings! To act first and think afterwards is the 
most frequent of Uunders. ^ 

'What was, 'therefore. La Payette B.ylcr’s gratification the next 
morning, on cifiiciing the room where the little doctor and his large 
family were nssemhlcd, when the Pravdein greeted him -with a 
blithe good morrow, in these terms — 

“ Gnten merging, sare hut she said no morci, at least in Eng- 
lish, and the conversation was carried on afterwards mtLldnffiia 
Franca that -would liavc puzzled the crusaders. At length, at the 
end of his patience. La Payette, addressing the doctor, asked, *'l)o 
you speak Latin, my friend F” 

"As rush the waters of a canal -udum one of the locks has been 
.opened,” replied the ckissical German. The American, a pupil of 
‘ Anthon, was a good scholar, and merrily they got on henceforth. 

The patfy consisted of the buxom IVCidchen, with whom the 
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reader is already acquainted ; tlie old doctor, •n’liose face Tras the 
same colour as a fig and as mucli wrinkled ; his wife, a snub- 
nosed lady of niddyliue; a red-headed gentleman, with a terrific 
heard ; and a white, or rather flaxen-headed youth, who seemed a 
merry little fellow, if you could get to the bottom of him, a very 
Hip Van Winkle; but perhaps conscious that his appearance was 
against him, he had contracted a habit of sighing deeply among 
Ids solemn, heavy-headed townsmen; at which time his absurd short 
face wore an expression more comic than Liston of yore. Tlio 
two latter personages were the long sons of the little doctor. 

And here let me pause to say that Ihankfort has something very 
Dutch about it. Often in wandering among its old streets, with 
their houses of quaint architecture, many of them built of wood, 
the qiuet stealthy step of passing citizens, with purses almost as 
heavy ns their persons, and the general air of decent merchant 
pride about the place and its inhabitants, might well make the 
traveller fancy himself in one of those old Dutch cities which in 
former days sent forth their colonists to help to people the^land 
whence came La Layette Ryler. 

Ilerc exists no longer that dreamy atmosphere of study and 
literature which characterizes other parts of Germany. In the 
busy streets one secs no pale professors, lean and thoughtful, with 
clothes awrj', shambling along to boirow or return a book, and 
with minds so full of some dreamy philosophical spccidation, that 
they care little against whom they may bump on the road. Ko 
wild students, with long hair, scarlet cap and feather, strut and 
swagger along, thinking of Quelli, Schiller, and preiheit — admirers 
of Hcckcr, fonder still of beer. All these arc replaced by closc- 
shaven merchants, snug and practical men, who can see little 
further than their noses, but so -far clearly; respectable mcji, 
g.atliering increase, and little given to other thoughts than those 
of merchandise, or other talk than of things pertaining to it. 

Tlic theatre here closes at half-past eight, the usual supper 
hour, when there is a general rising, and “ Schlafcn Sic wohl ” h 
heard in all directions. 

A few ye.ars ago, when the late Duke of Cambridge was there, 
he ventured to applaud some part of the performance in rather an 
energetic manner, upon wlucli the sober gravity bf the auditmee 
w.as so disturbed, and so many quiet naps broken, that Adolphus 
Iredcric verj- nearly got turned out; for the Frankforters arc a 
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race of men wtli a great talent for s’llcncc, and little pvento other 
emotion than that ■which a man may laudably feel at the sight of a 
M'cll-lilled purse or a heavy dinner. 

I should like to know, hy the way, a IVankfort man’s idea of 
Heaven: imrliaps he thinks it a large exchange, in which all the ■ 
elect arc permitted to make a great deal of money, and enjoy high 
honour among their fellow-citizens— a sort of assembly of Koths- 
cliilds andSarons Hcthman; but it is possible that Heaven may 
be one of those things which Trankfort people thhik very little 
about, 6xccpt when reminded of it by Sunday being a blank day 
for business, and they close their shops to make eiii Zaiid-JParlie 
mch Kamgstda. 

Once settled then at Trankfort, in the house of Doctor Pritzmaiin, 
all went on as wCU for some time with La layette as m'cn'he could 
desire, and, like most Americans; life was a ^fficult sort of body— 

Jl aimii a se mitre cn scene. His father hadbeen atailor— thfe family 
would say eloUner—tcaS. having amassed a considerable fortune, 
something between one and two hundred thousand dollars, he 
bought a small estate, not far from How York, and sat domito 
- enjoy in liis latter days a dignified ease. His son, however, our 
friend, who had been clnistcncd after an cxc enent customer, had 
received the education of a gentleman, and very soon grew tired of 
the land of life which ho led with his father ; for in your thorough- 
going republican stales, where every man and every thing arc of 
course perfeolly equal, they have a suiprising contempt for atailor, 
and, in fact, for cveiy one else in trade. So young La Payette 
found hiinscK a little cut. 

I will travel,” said he. 

"Do so, my boy,” replied his father, who had all the innate 
pride of his much-injured craft; the pride which has before now 
prompted a tailor to purchase a barony, and to forbid his son to 
carry on his father’s business. 

La Payette Eyler, therefore, departed firom the land of his 
father— wo were going to say fathers— but America is not the land 
where this substmiave takes a plural. He -was the same odd 
bundle of contradictions and incongruities that we all arc. Unlike 
Americans generally, he was in figure very dight, dnvk as a Greek, 
and with something of the same cast of countenance; generous in 
large things, and &poscd to be parsimonious in small ones. He 
wotdd often inake a sad hole in his allowance to recompense some 
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psrsins civility by a valuable present, for lie was grateful as a man 
alvrays is wbo is Unaccustomed to receive attentions; but be 
would cavil for balf an bour with a tradesman about the price of 
an umTirella, tbougb, to be sure, if the man chanced to have 
a litllo chubby urchin playing about. La Layette would give 
him the sum in dispute, and may-be something more, to recon- 
cile Ills pride with his parsimony. He was one^ of those very 
common characters, who arc always dreaming of being at some 
future time great men, but who never will be, for they spend that 
time in reveries which should be passed in action or in study, the 
preparation for it ; and thus, dreaming indefinitely of success in 
some career, he did not apply liimsclf especially to any one. He 
knew not that little but essential secret of success, “27 /ait/ Ctro 
vit honrKi fpecial,” though that iipecta/ife be the making of 
matches— we mean, of course, lucifer matches ! He was like a 
man standing under a cherry-tree, waiting for the fruit to fall 
douTi, instead of stretching forth liis hand to gather it. 

Ho possessed feelings and ideas which, given to the page, nnght 
have made his name immortal, but, carried into the commerce and 
events of real life, served only to make him Qukotieandridicidous. 
Lmincntly impressionable, he read Pranklin and Hutton, and 
began to save pennies, and get up at four o’clock in the morning, 
to the great discomfort of a household, for, unlike them, he wanted 
a fire. He turned to Shelley, and confined liimself to vegetable 
diet ; after six months of wbicb, bis mind became mneb unsettled 
upon religious matters ; he supposed the world to he under mis- 
takes of divers kinds, and contemplated writing a book disproving 
everything, and after a serious illness was obb'gcd to give up this, 
one of the darling chimeras of men of genius. Scott ..jade him for 
the time fancy himself a knight errant, or Scottish robber ; Pelliam 
by hums an Exquisite and a Glanvillc. He lent Prank Stanley 
three hundred pounds, refusing to receive an acknowledgment ; 
prank was thrown from his horse a fortnight after, and Idllfcdupon 
the spot, and his father looked at La Payette Hyler as a blacldeg 
and .swindler when he applied, six months after Prank’s death, for 
the money, delicacy hamg induced liiin during that interval to 
keep silent. 

A week after this treatment, he withdrew his stake at vear/, 
when playing with a rich banker of Marseilles, who had lost all 
tlie money in lot pockets, and was playing iiponparolc. La Payette 
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Ciirricd tlic mark of lliis indiscretion to (lie grare \(it1i liim, for 
the next morning he leas challenged, and shot throngh the right 
arm. 

Haring, on another occasion, had a hill sent to him uhich had 
heen before paid, he asked Sir Benjamin Brodic a receipt for liis 
guinea ! 

Extreme in orciytluag but enough of a character we hare all 

met in the world. It is summed up in a word : he was wanting 
in that most uncommon quality, common sense ; and if ever he 
^ attempted to supply the deficiency by putting on an outer coat of 
' something rescmbl^ it, he wore the unacciistomcd garment os 
oddly as we once saw a Moor at Tangier wear an English calico 
shirt : over his scarlet gold-embroidered dress. 

There were few people better liked than La Eayette Eyler, by 
those who knew little of him: this liking often diminished, to 
rclum afterwards, when the native worth of his cbaractcr became 
better known. Tlic reason of ibis was, that at first he was polite, 
perhaps too polite; then if the acquaintance was rip'ening into 
fricn^hip, he did not give that lightly; but this second stage of 
feeling over, a true and a loyal friend was La Payette B.ylcr. But 
the question arose whether he was really worth the trouble he 
gave ? As a niau of rank .*ind iniincncc, he would have had 
plenty of friends ; as a man of neither, he liad scarcely any. 

Par the first few days, therefore, after his arrival, pleasant was 
the conversation at the table of the doctor, who was a chatty little 
man enough, crammed with Utcraiy anecdote; and soon LaPayette 
Bylcr knew more of Goihe and Schiller, Herder andWiclond, than 
t hey had probably known themselves. In turn. La Payette would 
repeat some brilliant on (ftV of Sheridan, still new in America; 
some caustic story of Bentley or TTarbnrton. And the old man’s 
eyes might be seen to glisten with pleasure or politeness ; and 
perhaps, apropos to notliing, ho wodd repeat, in the fulness of 
liis hcari, a few pages of the 'Vicar of lYakcficld, which, like most 
literary Germans, he knew by rote. 

Much talked they too of the national Versammlnug, more of 
. the deputies who composed it. One day, however, whether it was 
that there was an easterly wind, or that the Leher JFSrste, i.e. liver 
sausages, had not been well digested, it would be idle to say, 
but a whole dinner passed off without a word being spoken by 
anybody, save a demand for some more Nodlcn, a irastc made from 
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liiur, niilir, r.iid and cut np in strips and Ijoiled lil:c Tnacaroni, 
on 'J;c part of tlic qarJiit Ilip Yan Y'inlilcj of a personage before 
nicnfioncd. Sucli silences arc prolific; lion- manp times a coldness 
lias arisen ilms, iiobodp has known why; but tlie secret might 
probably liare been foimd in the fact, that ererybody was too 
proud lo speak the first word. 

La Payette Kylcr was a man who acted promptly, and though 
perhaps the little stifihess had in reality arisen vrith himself, he 
had scarcely left the table before be wrote a note, very formal and 
very absurd, saying that be should sup from home. 

'Iliis was the second stage of an American acquaintance. 

The next day, as one o’clock drew nigh, that hour for Prencli 
breakfasts and German dinners. La Payette began to feel the 
proud bile rising, and after fidgeting once or ririce- nervously in 
kis chair, though ho was quite alone, he rose, and going into thenext 
room, where the family of the doctor were assembled, be annomieed 
his intention of dining from home. ISTow the Pran Doctorinn had 
prepared some shrimp sonp, and a pig with plum sauce, on purpose 
for him ; much therefore did it wound her honest housewife pride 
that he would not be there to partake of them. The Praulein, too. 
Lad been busy all the morning in making a summer drink of very 
thin wine and flowers and sugar (Mailrattier), which he was per- 
haps lucky to escape. 

His announcement, therefore, was received with so much obvious 
regret and disappointment by these worthy people, that Air. Eylcr’s 
vanity was quite rejoiced, and he resolved to do the same thing 
fo-morrow, heginning forthwith to think over the formal dis- 
agreeable note wliich he intended to write to the good-bearfed old 
Pran upon the subject. Next to making other people happy. La 
PayetteEylcr,Iike many ofhcrs,lovcd lo make them uncomfortable; 
for his vanity was of that tronhlcsomc and wearisome kind wliich 
will never sulTcr its possessor to he forgotten for a moment, as 
long as it can either tease or please anybody into an interest. 

It is impossible, however, for such a man as La Payette Eyler 
lopain other people without also feeling pain himself, and the 
deheions sensation of gratified vanity was not without alloy, for as^ 
he looked toward the Praulein while speaking, the poor girl’s 
countenance darkened visibly. She bad got up with such a kind 
welcome smile lo meet him, (hat it smote upon his heart when she 
looked so sad aftenvards ; but she was a lucKy girl, and Imcw it, 

E 
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SO "before he left the room, hesa'^v that she "was pouting more angry 
than sorrqjvM ; and La Eayette Ryler, dressed •within an inch of 
his life, to make his simple hosts believe that he was going to dine 
with some grandee in the to'wn, and thereby excite their envj', 
felt inconceivably small. 

Lor three days this cruel little farce went on, for the American 
was pigued at finding he was not of sufficient importance to make 
other people unhappy, yet it must he confessed that he suffered 
many a sharp pang at the visible sadness of poor Lotchen. 

It used to be, in the days when he was good-tempered, a great 
pleasure to him to hear her play some lively air on the piano, as he 
sat sipping his coffee ; but now he came no more to hear poor 
Lotchen, but going into his own room after dinner, sat ■with his 
legs resting on the chimney-piece, che'wiag the cud of pride and 
bitterness, and thinking what species of unkindness he should 
next play off. 

Unhappy, ndvDe little Lotchen, she' knew not ho-w* to deal with 
the unhealtby-minded American. There would thepoor girlsit after 
dinner playing at the piano, and even La Layette’s discontented 
heart would feel touched when she began with some gay, sprightly 
air, and then, after a little while, it sank into a mournful plaintive- 
ness, as if the minstrel thought not of the music, so sadly, so fitfully 
dropped the notes one by one from the old piano. 

It was quite touching, too, to seethe eager courtesy with which 
the little doctor bowed to La Layette when they met by chance 
in the street — ^the crown of his hat quite touehedthe ground "with 
the flourish. This is, however, a manner of taking' off the hat 
very common in Lrankfort; hut the expression of the old man’s 
face, and his look of politeness, mingled with an ill-concealed 
anxiety to know how his guest had become offended, wordd have 
melted any one. 

Once or twice the old man hazarded one of those little literary. 
jenx-d’ esprit La Layette had once so well savoured; but the 
American kept lus look of cold pride, and the salt of the old man’s 
anecdote seemed to have no pungency. 

How disagreeable he has grown, thought the plump Lraulein, 
hut at the same time she made a resolution to conquer him by dint 
of sheer good-humoui"; so whenever they met, she put on her kind 
homely smile to try and ■win La Layette back to her; and ashe wJis 
not a bad fellow at heart, she several tunes so neai-ly succeeded in 
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contincring: liis ill-iCmpcr, tlut had >t not been for his sillj jnide, 
he TTonld hare laughed at bimsidf outright. Mother reason, too, 
'RusmcltiDgiheicc; the little doctor and his Trife began to get 
accustomed to his freale^ and to pay no attention to them. 

One dnjr, howerer, Lotchen this put to a Tciysote trial; shetras 
going dorm the Zdl— the pxincipd street at ITiankfort— rrith a 
iriend of hers rrhom she had formerly made a confidant of her 
admiration for La Tayettc and her bdief that it tras returned, and 
near the post«iEce they met him. 

Lot(dicn rras just brightening up into her svectesi smfle andher 
eye began to sparlde like a diamond, rrhilc she pressed her friend’s 
arm, as much as to say. Here he is ! But rrhenirithin a few yards 
of them, he crossed over, and foil in sight of poor Lotchen went 
up all smiles and viTacity to three young ladies, and began talking 
in a Tcty lircly manner about a concert at which he had not been; 
while the three Hisses Scantyjnpc, who were quite delighted at 
haring nhcan, and determined to make as much of hhn os possible, 
passed by Lotchen in triumph and coquetting most furiously. 

How Lotchen knew these three hEsscs Scanfyjnpe as the 
daughters of that eternal half-pay English officer, inffigenous to 
all continental town^ a sly old togno^ looked upon withojitre^ect 
by his countrymen or any one dse. Heaven defend me from 
becoming a sly oldrogne! 

Tlic poor lE^nkin, theiefon^ whilo sho was with her iriend kept 
up a khid of hysterical gaiety, by whichshe meant to convince her 
how little she eared for the tl^e Hisses Scantyjnpc or even for 
La Payette Ryler, or any one else; bat the attempt was n vain 
one, and Lotchen’s eyes were filled with tears oil thetime; so niter 
a littio while her friend left her, and then sho sat down and cried 
for very vexation. 

But that night they were astonished to see La Payette come 
in to supper, and poor Lotchen looked' so pale and wretched 
that his heart smote him, for he knew that he was the cause 
of it ; and when th<7 told him, in the German simplicity of their 
nature that Lotchen was growing quite thin and ill, and he 
saw she conld not cat the raw ham and sausage the ci^omaiy 
dmntics that grace a Prankfort sapper-hoard, he knew she must 
be ill indeed. 

Hot a wink slept La Payette tbat nigbt, and nncasQy he tossed 
upon liis conch, whence repose was banished by tbat icrriblo 
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scarecrow — self-reproach. So, during the long, fererish, uueas}' 
night, ho dctcitnined to seek Lotchen in the momiiig, and ti^-to 
make it all up. People like La Payette Byler are always ina!^g 
it np with somchody. j&jid when he had formed this resolution, 
his eonsdcnce was more easy, and he fell adeep, hut dreamed that 
Lotehen would not listen to him, and that she was in a decline, 
stricken hy Ids unfeding cruelty; whidi dream shoVred that La 
Payette Eyler was a rain man, even in his sleep, for Lotchen was 
hy no means in a decline, though she was rather unhappy. Luring 
the night, however, she too had her thoughts, and determined to 
give up La Payette altogether and go to pay a dsit to a relation, 
who was something or other to some count with annnpronounceahle 
name^ and who, heing an independent piince, hdd his court at a 
small watering-place in his dominions, of which scaredy anybody 
had ever heard ; yet the pedigree of the count was so long that it 
might he supposed the world was created in the centre of it, so 
that Lotchen was very proud of the rdation, who was sometl^g 
or other about the court of this potentate. 

What was La Payette’s horror when, after his restless night, he 
got np, to sec the stout serving-maid going out with a box of 
many colours, and a earjiet hag, which was of velvet; and when he 
looked the other way, there was Lotchen at hre^ast in the 
garden with hormother, and Lotchen had on so many clothes, and 
looked so well taken care of, that it was plain she was going on 
a journey; and La Payette’s heart sank within him as he looked 
out of the rrindow. He dressed himsdf hastily therefore, and 
walking out into the gardch with still a little of his old fedihg 
left, he determined to come upon Lotchen as if hy aeddent^ and 
as if in no way intending to do so; and he observed with great 
ddight the Prau Loctormn go into the house for something and 
leave her alone; hut directly Lotchen saw him, she got np to go 
away, and La Payette was obliged to take a short cut across the 
garden to meet her before she got out df the little gate. 

“Ah, Praulein Lotchen, how happy I am,” began La Payette, 
though he was too mudi out of breath for the meeting to appear 
at all like an accident. He took off his hat and looked up at 
Lotchen, expecting to see her old kind smile ; but his day of grace 
was nearly over, and the Madchen’s eyes expressed only reproach. 

“You are not going away P” said La Payette^ looking the very 
yaoture of misery, Lut Lotchen said she was ; though it is hut 
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frir to her cterotion to say that her resolution began to fail at 
the tone of her lover, and she said it a little hysterically ; hut 
vlicn she repeated the important position of the lady she n'as 
going to visit, who was moreover her relation, her voice liad got 
hack to its natural tone, and she looked quite proud and indifferent. 
“ Lotclicn,” said La Payette, niikmg the most of a very sclf- 
condemned and melancholy look. “Sir!” replied the Madchen ; 
and Lotclicn began to play with the gravel with her parasol; but 
she smiled ns if she perfectly imderstood La Payette, but meant to 
punish liim. 

“I have not offended you!” said he, presently, Lotchen’s eye- 
lids now began to move vciy quickly, and she could neither see 
the gravel, nor even her pretty little foot that was fretting it. 
She was thinking, perhaps, too, of the three jUisscs Scantjjupe, so 
she made no answer. 

“Porgiveme, Lotchen, dearLotchen!” said La Payette, taking 
her Land, and letting a tear of repentance fall upon it. 

Perhaps Lotchen thought that he had a very strange way of 
showing his love; but when the tear fell upon her hand, she forgave 
liim at once; so she returned the pressure of La Payette’s hand, 
and looked up in his face with the dear homely smile as of yore. 
TPe have seen many such, hut never one that came more straight 
from the heart tLin did Lotclien’s. Something, indeed, she said 
about that Miss Soantjiupe, who had been most violent in her 
flirtation the day before; hut La Payette defended himself so 
warmly and so sincerely from the charge of having any admiration 
forthat young lady, that Lotchen wasquitc satisfied; andso, when the 
bustling good soid of a Prau Doctorinneame up with another thick 
wadded cloak for her daughter to put on, and to tell her that the 
"Eilwagen” would go in a quarter of an hour, she found their 
guest pressing the Ettlc soft hand of Lotchen to his bps, 

“Gott bewahr!” said the old lady, quite aghast. Lotchen 
seemed so reconciled to the liberty La Payette was taking with 
her hand, that the worthy old Piau was almost paralyzed; she 
thought at least that her daughter might have screamed when 
formd oat. 

“ CJomc, daughter!” said the old lady, angrily, “the 'Piilwagen’ 
is nearly ready ; thou must make haste.” “Lotchehis not going,” 
said La Payette, ahfiin kissing her hand. " Not going !” replied 
her mother. 
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"No/not yet; ^ve shall go together. WheiijLotchea?” Then 
Lotchen looked so conscious, and smiled at her mother so mean- 
ingly, that the old lady began to see through the matter, and so 
she laughed a good hearty laugh, that would have once shocked 
La Layette, but he had had enough of being shocked and wayward 
just then. 

And in a few days, the preliminaries being arranged with true 
Ihankfort attention to business, Lotchen became Mrs. La Layette 
Hyler ; and when she returned with her husband to America, old 
Byler told everybody that his son, hke that Britisher the Marquis 
of Douglas, had married a lady of high family in Germany. 
Nothing was said about Lrankfort, so it is possible the proud 
old’ man made the common mistake of taking his son’s wife for 
somebody else, perhaps for her relation, '’who was something to 
the prince with the unpronounceable name, of whom nobody ever 
heard. 


CHALTBRIX. 

HOMBHEG. 

One bright summer mommg I found myself at the “baths” at 
Homburg, in company with my gloomy friend Hj-pochondria. 
Lor the first few days the change of air and scene was very agree- 
ablcf; but one soon grows tired of the monotony of a German 
watering-place, and I found it too much to offend that divinest 
part of me, my digestion, by compelling it to do battle with any- 
thing half so much like the waters of the Styx as the sulphury 
springs of this dreary little place, even though to get rid of my 
dreary friend might he the reward. Lancy how my digestive 
organs — "Imphntvr veteris Sacchi,” &c., as the Latin grammar 
says, would revolt at pig and prune sauce, diluted with a bubbling 
abomination, composed of iron, sulphiir, salt, and half a score in- 
gredients equally palatable ! I fancied that a gallop over the 
Taunus hiUs every moiuing would do more for Hypochondria than 
at least a' gallon of Styx, and resolved, therefore, to try it as soon 
as possible. ^ 

Meanwhile I dined every day at the table-d’hote of my hotel, 
where, seeing constantly grouped around me the same people. 



rc’ulnr halHv.is or chonnis of the hotel, I soon made a sort of 
Tre.terms-place acquaintance. jVmongst the visitors verc the 
Countess of Clandonald ; a Polbh prince and his little daughter ; 
one Major rirelock, detained, I suspect, by the emptiness of his 
exchequer, and vaiting for quarter-day; a Christ Church man, 
fresh from Oxford; and one or two other people, such as cverj' one 
meets at watering-places, but whom no one ever knows. There 
was a Mr. Bumps, too, who had just taken up his quarters at the 
hotel, a burly citizcu, who lived in Laurence Pountney Lane, and 
exercised the profitable caUing of drysaltcr ; having now come with 
his family straight out of his den up the Rhine, and on to Hom- 
burg, he was full of the marvels which he liad seen— amongst 
other.-, “ BoiP'part'T lcr;;ing-pktceB at Coblentz, for thus he spoke 
of Mr.rcer.u’s tomb. “People talks agreatdeal,” said hlr. Bumps, 
one day, keeping up a desultory conversation during dinner, “ of 
the cheapness of the Continent; we finds it more t’other.” Tlie 
Bumps’s of course knew nothing of German, and could not under- 
stand the money ; they were consequently plundered on dU sides 
in the most impudent manner. Lady Clandonald and the Pole, 
both having large fortunes, agreed in the great comparative cheap- 
ness of the Contment. 

“It may bo so to you, indeed,” said the schoLar, speaking for 
the first time that day, “but for others it is not : for instance, one 
must take wine here, while in England folks may drink beer, and 
wine is the dearer ; beside, wine renders cotTee a want after 
drinking beer we dispense with it. In England, a man may dine 
at his club, off a mutton chop and a potato, which costs eighteen- 
pence; here he dines at a table-d’hote, which, including colTce, 
mulcts liira of three or four shillings.” 

“ Ecoutez," said the Pole, always ready with a sentence. “ It is 
idle to talk of such economy ; the real necessaries of life are the 
same everywhere ; if one tiling is cheaper, another is dearer, and 
so it comes to the same.” 

A Gcrinau at table here interrupted the discourse by asking for 
a toothpick; but as the waiter was leaving the room in search of 
one, a courteous stranger from Fmnkfort, with a low bow, offered 
liiin the one he had just been using, and the waiter’s journey -was 
spared. Tliis incident, common-place enough, broke off tliis 
common-place conversation, for it takes but a little to put an end 
to talk, however pleasant, and there is a certain shyness id con- 
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tinning a siitject after it has been intemipted; ladies •will begin to 
put on then- gloves, and think of leaving the table ; and men, once 
disturbed, do not care to settle down into conversation again. 
Many a flirtation has been blighted even thus. So the •want of a 
toothpick has prevented much interesting matter being added to 
these pages, concerning the cheapness of foreign living, by which 
the reader "will be a great loser; for how to live cheaply abroad is 
a secret, and it might have come ont. 

Tired of looking at the same faces every day, I now looked ont 
for a horse. My man Pickle’s services were also pnt into requisi- 
tion ; but as he could not speak anything but Irish, the result of 
his inquiries was not always of a very satisfactory nature. One 
morning, however,- wlulst Pickle was employing a deputy to brush 
my clothes, I heard him singing — 

“ I ne’er bad a ^nius for -worl:, 

Sure ’tis not in the blood of the Bradies j 
But I’d make a most ibgant Turk, 

For I’m fond of tobacco and ladies.” 

L 

This prepared me for some satisfactorycommunication; for Pickle’B 
prelude to news was always a stave. I was not deceived. He 

had found out that Lord B > who had gone on to S-witzerland, 

had left ‘his horses to be disposed of, and a very moderate price had 
been put upon them. Abargain was soon made, therefore, for the 
fine chestnut mare, which had been for some time the admiration of 
the,Horo^'irg®rs. Pickle had his ovm ideas about the policy of 
my bujing the second hack. I had resolved, however, to set off on 
my roving tour alone ; for, having found out that Pickle’s .habits 
were very much in hamony with his song, I thought it quite as 
well to set out •with the understanding that I was to be my 'o^wn 
lackey, rather than allow this fact to dawn upon me imper- 
cejitibly. 

The following day, and the last of my sojourn at the baths, it 
was very wet ; the hea-vy rain poured do'wn in torrents ; .the "wind 
blew fitfully in gusts; the air was thick .and hea^vy; and,ufter 
dinner, the little party at the table-d’hote sat looking out of the 
•window, and tapping -unquietly •with their fingers upon the table, 
till each was brought to a state of nervous initation almost impos- 
sible to bear, yet, .conscious of ihaving nothing to do .elsewhere, 
they did .not rise from table; for the fee .at such places which 
is not ^employed in .healthThnnting .is generally lost. The fairer 
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portion of tlic visitors •were, of course, the first to leave the table; 
anti the major, who was an inquisitive old gentleman, alwavs 
poh'ng his nose, which was very flexible, by the bye, into other 
people’s pockets, asked me, very unceremoniously, what had 
brought me to Homburg — ‘'"Wliat does bring a young fellow like 
you to the baths, I should like to know?” said he; “all the old 
women in town say there is some mystery in it. You are not 
ill?” 

“hlj'stery !” rejoined I, feeling a little angry. “TThat on earth 
can they see mysterious in me ?”■ 

“ITeU, but ichy did you come, now?” repeated the major, so 
seriously that I could not help smiling, as I said, “Do you wish to 
know?” 

“ Yes. Ivow, there’s a good young fellow, do give us your 
history, as they do in 'Gil Bias.’ We arc going to have a thunder- 
storm, and it will just take up the time.” 

"With all my heart,” said I, “if you think it will interest you.” 
Before I could arrange my matter, however, the Oxford man came 
to my relief: — 

"Let us have a story from you, major,” said he. "Since you 
Iiavc been so amdous for the history of our friend’s adventures, it 
is but fair that we should hear yours, or at least one of them; fprl 
dare say you have had many.” 

“Young men, yormg men!” said the major, with_fat compla- 
cency; and then addressing himself to the Bple— “ Perhaps you can 
tell us a story”, prince.” 

“I am not a good story-teller,” was the reply; “e’est nn talent 
qui me manque.” 

"But tell us, then, sometliing furmy about Polish manners,” said 
the major, coarsely, again tumbling upon a personal subject; for 
he was full of wine. 

“ Of my countrymen,” returned the Pole, with pardonable pride, 
“ I know nothing risible. Of the Bussians, indeed ” 

“ Of the Bussians, then, let it be.” x 

“ But the difliculty will be to know where to begin ; everything 
really Bussian would be strange or laughable to Engh’shmen, so 
free are you, so restrained is power in the Jiands of your rulers. 
Tl'crc I to tell you that my letters this morning informed me 
that a friend, a Bussinu lady of high rank, having married a 
Jnan of ignoble birth, was obliged to sell her estates within six 
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montlis afterwards; and that one of them^ heing situate near a 
country-house of the Emperor^ he coveted it, but thought the price 
asked too much, and that another bought it ; and then, when the 
money had been paid and spent, he issued a ukase annulling the 
sale, and taking possession of the Land, I should be relating an 
every-day occurrence.” . 

“The Czar has 2. penchant for other people’s goods and chattels; 
and as such things are not of every-day occiurence in England, let 
us hear one of these Russian stories in detail,” said the Oxford 
man, who seemed rather interested in the subject. 

“Eh bien, Messieurs,” returned the Pole, “ I will endeavour to 
'gratify you ; but remember, you have pressed me somewhat hardly, 
and therefore, if I fail, on j'oxir heads be the blame.” .Said he 
thus began : — 


CHAPTER S. 

THE rOUE’s STOET. 

These was a man, and his name was Sutherland ; like his father 
before him, he began life as a merchant in London, but ho had 
many wealthy competitors, and therefore, like most merchants of 
our day -who are not great capitalists, after a few years of toil and 
anxiety, he failed. But he was an Englishman, and possessed not 
only the name but the iron perseverance and untiring energies 
which have placed his land so high in the scale of nations ; and thus, 
when he found that he was a ruined man, and that his friends 
turned coldly from him, he forsook home and countrj', and sailed 
over the far seas, and established himself in Russia. 

Now, although Arthur Sutherland had small success in England, 
yet he was no sooner in Russia than everjdhing began to thrive 
mth him ; for, besides that the Russians Avere not then so com- 
mercial a people as they are now, he had perhaps gained experience 
by his misfortunes. So, some eight or ten years after liis first 
arrival in the country, he had become extremely rich, and even a 
great favourite of Catherine, widow of Peter the Third, wlio at this 
time sat upon the throne of all the Russias, and she waimly en- 
couraged the English merchant, both by her countenance and 
patronage. 
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It liappened at the period of his greatest eourt faTour, that a 
rchitionia Scotlandj— for his. name -sTili tell you that he XTas of 
Caledonian descent, made him a present of one of those dogs for 
whieh that coimtry is famous. The empress passing by, saw the 
dog, and desired to possess it, rrhile the grateful merehant was too 
glad to satisfy a royal fancy at a cost so light. 

And the dog waxed sleek and fat, gronang daily more and more 
upon the affections of his imperial mistress, who took a vast piea- 
sui'c in feasting her royal eyes upon his quaint and graceless gam- 
bols. And the empress called the dog " Sutherland,” which was, of 
course, a great compliment to the donor, add a delicate manner 
for the empress to express her estimation of him. Alas, the bright 
sun of the Sutherlands was about to be clouded! One day the 
dog, wbo had eaten too plentifully of a sjiprmc de volaille aux 
tmjfes, was seized with apoplexy and died, not without suspicion 
of having heen poisoned by the prime minister, a piece of whose 
leg he had the day before digested. The empress sighed more over 
the loss of the dog than she would have done for that of the min- 
ister, for the one might have been easily replaced, but the dog ! 
— she could have wept to think of his endearing ways. So, calling 
one of the chief officers of state, she commanded that all that was 
left of poor Sutherland might be stuffed and put into a glass case. 
“ It is mine to obey,” replied the officer, with Hussian brevity 
and submission. Then immediately taldng a strong party of 
soldiers, in case of resistance, he set off to the house of the 
fated banker. The worthy old gentleman was seated before the 
fire, having just taken an excellent dinner, his feet resting upon 
the fender, which, together with the grate, had been sent out 
from England; and as he gazed thoughtfully at the ffre, the 
various chances of his life, at length so prosperous, recurred 
pleasantly to his memorj’. Cheering were the reflections of the 
man wholiad laboured not in vain; and whether it were the excellent 
therri-port-Uer at dinner, or whether it might be the warmth of 
the weather, or his own sunny state of mind, may not he told, 
hut he actmally thought of getting married to Miss Somebody, 
who recently arrived fromEngland, when his meditations received 
an interruption of which he little i-eamed ; for, as he sat between, 
tliinking and dozing, in that half-unconscious state so luxurious, 
his servant entered and announced the arrival of the chief exe- 
cutioner. 
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“"miat Oil cai-tli can ilic fellow want witli me?” said the 
lianlcer ; “let him come at some other time ; by the bye, I shall want 

some more crock presently, and he was going to add, some 

devilled biscuits, for he intended to pass a snug, cozy sort of 
evening ; for onee, however, Pate thwarted his intentions, and 
before he could get the words out of his mouth, in stalked tlic 
terrible functionary we have mentioned, and behind him a file 
of soldiers. 

“ I am come ” said he. 

“ IPell, I sec you are come,” answered the banker, perceiving 
that he hesitated; “<;and what for ? ” 

“ By command of the. empress,” continued the man. 

" Long may she live i ” ejacidatcd the banker. 

“ It is really a very delicate allair,” said the executioner, who, 
like the Prcnch Sampson, was a humane man ; “ and I don’t know 
how to break it to you.” 

“ Pray do not hesitate ; I am one of .the empress’s most devoied 
scn’ant.s, and I can venture to say that I have done notliing to 
deserve her displeasure.” 

The envoy shoolc his head, — “ It is what we must all come to 
some daj',” he added, after a short pause. 

“ TlTiat is it ? In the name of Heaven do not. keep me longer in 
suspense,” said Sutherland, who began to grow alarmed. 

• “ I have been sent,” returned the awful messenger— and again 
he paused and looked compassionately at the banker. 

“ IVcU — ” interrupted he impatiently. 

" Bv the empress " 

“ Yes.” 

“ To liavc you " 

“I hear.” 

“ Stuffed,”— quoth the cxecutionci;, mounifully, 

“ lyiiat ! ” shrieked the banker. 

“ Stuffed,” rctuined the man, laconically, pointing to a bird in 
a glass case ; and he laid his hand significantly on the bankers 
shoulder, looking in liis face as if to inquire how he would like to 
take liis leave of life. 

, .''Por mercy’s sake ! my good friend, not so fast,” said Suther- 
’ land ; “ there must be some awful mistake ; let me at lefvst be taken 
before the empress, or have time to wyite to her majesty.” 

"I have hronght the straw, and two assistants are without,” ro- 
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iuTncd tbo mrm ; “ tlio empress camiot \rait, and we stall want yonr 
measure for tlie glass case.” 

"Good heavens ! how horrihle,” thought the hanker ; hut rcmcm- 
hering that every one in Hussia is accessible to a bribe, offers one 
so considerable that Ms grim visitor appears touched. • 

“I was told, indeed, to have you stuffed and got ready for the 
empress,” answered the man, “but there was notMng said about 
the time, so I don’t mind giving you half an hour, if you can 
satisfy these gentlemen also,” — .and he turned to Ms associates. 

It was briefly done ; the banker pays like a man whose life 
depended on his liberality, and trembling, writes a hasty note to 
the British mnbassador, explaining his shocking position, awaiting 
the result in great anguish. Luckily, the letter finds the man of 
power at home, and great his ire when he reads it, for he knows 
Sutherland well, and appears to respect him as a poor great man 
does a convenient rich one ; so ordering Ms horses, he immediately 
sets off to seek gn interview with the empress, fuU of tlireatenings 
of declarations of war, asking for passports, and all sorts of diplo- 
matic weapons, if the empress persisted in her design of having an 
Ihiglish banker stuffed. 

Demanding instant audience, he is soon in the presence of the 
empress, and after a deal of that diplomatic circumlocution, doubt- 
less so necessary in carrying on the affairs of the world, he asks if 
her imperial majesty is aware of the position of a British subject 
named Sutherland ? 

“Excellent man ! ” quoth she "no, what is it ? ” 

Tlic ambassador bows low at the imperial voice, and now begins 
to explain liimself with something more than diplomatic haste, 
for he thinks that already the fatal straw may be filling the 
banker’s members. Imperial Catherine of course docs not con- 
sider the affair worth the fuss wMch is being made about it, and 
sets the ambassador down in her mind as a man of wild repub- 
lic.an ideas, who ought to be recalled as soon as possible and placed 
under proper contlnement and discipline ; ncvcithcless she causes 
the necessary inquiries to be made, and hears that it is in conse- 
quence of her having commanded Sutherland to be stuffed— that he 
is probably then undergoing that operation. 

Tlic face of the ambassador now wears an e.xpression of such 
hoiTor and consternation, that the empress believes his mind to be 
disordered. 
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" Oil what possible consequence can the accidental stuffing of a 
hanker he to you, my dear lord?” saith she. 

"The accidental stuffing of a hanker!” repeats his lordship, 
mechanically, and with bristling hair, in a German idiom, not 
generally understood by English ambassadors. 

" Take him away, he is mad,” cries the empress, moTing back a 
s’ifep or two ; for she thinks that no sane person could be concerned 
at such a very trifling affair, and in another moment one of the 
most sacred of international laws would have been nolated, and 
England insulted by profane hands being laid on the person of her 
ambassador, when suddenly a light breaks over the mind of the 
empress, the recalling of something forgotten, and she cries with 
delightfully Eussian nonchalance — ■ 

“Oil remember now, it is easily explained ; my poor little dog, 
I had forgotten him too, died yesterday, and I wish his body to be 
preseiwed, chcr cliieti ! His name was the same as that of the 
hanker, I think. B.elas ! that death could touch my dog— heigh ho ! ” 

“But hir. Sutherland has perhaps already been murdered,” 
gasps the ambassador: “I pray that your majesty will cause 
instant inquiry to he made, that no time may be lost in releasing 
him from a position so painful” 

"Ah! I never thought of that,” returns the empress, a little 
angrily, for she considered his lordship had used strong language ; 
hut giving the necessary orders, the banker was finally rescued, 
just as the executioner, grown angrj' at his unreasonable remon- 
strances, had determined to delay no longer time m executing the 
imperial commands. Poor Sutherland’s hair had turned white as 
snow in an hPur. 

UTien we add that the Scotch hanker preserves the Higldand 
kilt and jack boots, with a cocked-hat .and feathers, we think we 
have said all that is necessary to show liow effectively he is repre- 
sented, and what an excellent idea he gives the world of Scotch 
hankers in general. 

“ikn excelleirt story,” quoth the major, as the Pole concluded. 
“ Of which the best part is that it is answered the prince. 

“ I think, before yorr criticize my anecdote,- you should give me a 
• chance of revenge, and tell one yourself.” . 

“ Xes, yes ! an adventure of the major’s would be racy, PH be 
hound,” said the Oxonian. 

. "I am not afast man,” replied the major, thinking he had made 

* / 
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a pun ; and being put into a good hnmour by the company admit- 
ting his claim to be a mt, be rolled his eye round with something of 
therollicldnghumourwhichliadlhshedinit thirty years before, and 
with a significant glance at the Oxonian, began his story with a stave 
of the old song — “ Have you been to Abingdon? eh, sir ! oh sir ! ” £c. 


CHAPTER XI, 

TITE major’s story. 

By the rye I went to Abingdon, once upon a time, as tale-tellers 
sa}', with a party of young bloods from Oiford, and we must needs 
want some hock at dinner. The waiter, a rcgnlar bumpkin, did 
not know what we meant, so we had in the landlady ; she was a 
pretty woman, a little white and doughy, had a face like an apple- 
dumpling; the women about Oxford have. 

“ Praj', madam, can we have some hock f ” said I. 

"La, sir. Pm shocked at you; but yon gentlemen from Oxford 
have such funny ways ; Pm sure I never see the like of you,” — and 
she flounced out of the room. Benighted woman, the only hock 
of which she had ever heard was that of a horse, and she thought 
that we were either roasting her or something worse. You cannot 
speak to anybody within ten miles of Oxford, in fact, without 
their being of the same opinion. 

Ircmembcronce, after a hard day with Lord Rcdesdale’s hounds, 
I found myself towards nightfall ploughing my way, on a tired horse, 
through a lane like the Slough of Despond; I knew a farmer in the 
neighbourhood, and was anxious to get into quarters before night 
c.amoon, especially as somebe.avy clouds from the south threatened 
rain, and two or three heavy drops had already fallen, striking 
upon my hat like grape-shot. Two women weeding turnips in a 
field hard by looked up ns I roared out lustily to them, inquiring 

the way to ^Er. . Tliey both came immediately up to the 

hedge, and stood gaping at me and grinning from car to ear. They 
were preparing for a chaff. I repeated the question'. 

“Ah, we do know ye,” said they. "Don't ye go and play no 
tricks with us, cos it won’t do, that it woant.” 

"Tricks,” said 1 ; “I suppose you don’t call this a trick,” taking 
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a sMling out of my poctet and repeating my question a third time. 
But they n'ould not he reassured. 

“ Hark to un/’ said one; “he do kno-vr the road as ^Veil as u'e.^’ 

“Indeed I don’t though.” 

“WcUthenj yer must go straight along road tiU y'er' e'omc to 
the Pack Horse, and then turn round and go along till the parson’s, 
or least Tv'ays Squire Shirley’s Trill do.” 

“But, my good -n’ornan, rrhere is the Pack Horse, and Tvhere is 
the parson’s?” 

“ I never heer’d so much in all my horn days; he Tvants to make 
ns believe he don’t know where our parSon’s is; we ain’t suchiools 
as that neither.” 

The rain now came down in torrents, hut neither entreaty nor 
persuasion could get any further infonnatioii from them. 

“But the story, major; we can’t he put off in this way,” said the 
Pole, tired of being silent; “it’s like feeding hungry men with trifle.” 

Story ! Lordiov'e you, sirs, I have none' to tell ; hut I will do 
what I can for you. Well, then, in a watering-place, once more 
fashionable than now, there dwelt, in no remote age, a Tvidow in 
easy chcumstances; her late husband, who had been already ledsome 
years since by the giim spectre into “ the remarkable retirement ” of 
the grave, had rejoiced and sorrowed alike in the name of Dawidms, 
—•Ichabod Hawkins. Tlie name was a family one, and his parents 
were honest folk, who slept at church tTvicc every Sunday, and 
di-ove a brisk business during the week. Ichabod had been an 
hotel-keeper, and so thrived in his cahiag, that at his demise he 
left Iris good-will, that is, in a mercantile point of view, and ten 
thousand poimds to the lady whom the country newspapers, in 
announcing bis death, called his relict. 

She was a bustling dame, not at all hire a rehet in personal 
appearance, and to set' up as a lady ill suited the active temper of 
her mind; moreover, she had a daughter, as chubby-faced, round- 
eyed, giggling, mottled-armed a boarding-school miss, as needs 
he; and tea thousand pounds, though a competency, is after all 
no fortune to any one hut a hard; so the widow soon made up what 
she called her mind to go on with husiness, and stated the im- 
’ portant fact in the numero'us advertisements that annotmeed her 
unprotected condition, and the excellent accommodation to he . 
found at the Cream-coloured Bhinoceros; for so had the late Mr. 
Hawkins quaiutly named his hostel, probably supposing his ensign 
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Os mucli in cliaracter as a bine lion. Perhaps the nndoT desired 
to increase her fortune sulBcientlyto enchant the inflammable heart 
of some broad-shouldered Irish captain on half-pay, looking out 
for “free quarters and nothing to pay,” according to the rrant of 
his countrymen in similar circumstances ; or perhaps she ambitioned 
fondly a high alliance for the demoiselle just mentioned, and mean- 
while only kept one eye open for herself. Widows hold their own 
secrets closely, and so if people had their opinions, still none could 
be certain upon the point ; and even now, were it not for this 
anecdote, from which ill-nature may perhaps draw its own deduc- 
tions, there would be no solution to the problem. 

The hotel continued to prosper, and no wonder, but as the 
Widow Dawkins’ circumstances grew easier and easier, she began 
to repine at the constant “worrit, worrit from morning till night” 
of her calling, and determined to consult her comfort, and change 
the sphere of her exertions to a boarding-house. It soon became 
known that the Cream-coloured Ehinoceros’ good-will and fixtures 
were for sale, A boarding-house ! deh'ghtful idea. She wondered 
it had never occurred to her before ; for though she had often very 
fine company at the hotel, they were as much strangers to her as the 
pope of Home ; but if she kept a boarding-house she would herself 
take the head of the table with her guests, and thus attain that obj ect 
dearest to a woman’s heart— soctety. She scarcely slept till her plan 
was carried into execution; and the good-will, lease, andfixtui-es 
of the “ oldhousc ” were soon sold. Por spotless amongst the hostels 
of stood the reputation of the Cream-coloured Ehinoceros. 

Women are always admirable in alTairs of business, but Talley- 
rand and Mcttcrnich arc nothing in diplomacy to the simplest of 
widows. This means to say; that hfr. Doublckcy has often been, 
heard to declare, in language more forcible than elegant or 
gallant, that he never made so dear a bargain in his life. However, 
the lady concluded the affair very much to her satisfaction, and a 
short time saw her removed to a spacious house on the marina, 
with a shining brass-plate upon the door, setting forth the nature 
of her establishment. Her terms were to be had within, printed 
upon neat cards, about the length and breadth of an octavo 
volume;— a poor scribe may scarcely find a better simile at a 
moment’s notice. 

* Mrs. Dawkins was at this time about iliirty-liv(^for it is not 
perroitte'd to doubt the word of alady; and a blowsy, comely dame 

F 
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■\vas slio as one y'OuM mcclwitli on a suminer-claj, Kotmtlis'and- 
ing licr improved fortune, and certain hopes confined to her ovn 
hrcast, she still gloried in the stiff vet bustling air of a laudladr in 
lier Sunday clothes. She was not “tall and straight as a poplar- 
tree,” but rather in shape resembled a pollard oalc. The only 
features in her face worth noticing were the eyes, which had once 
been bright and merry ; but, from the widc-awahe habits of a 
hostess at a watering-place, honoured by frequent 'idsits from the 
tribe of Dando, they had acquired an expression so shrewd aud 
suspicious, that it often cheated her American pippin of a face of 
half its comeliness. She kept a table that would have warmed the 
VC17 heart of such a swain as she desired to captivate ; but it is an 
unluclcy thing in the economy of the world, that the very people 
who arc running after each other so seldom meet, whilst those 
separated by dislilcc or debt, that great originator of feuds; arc 
cveiy day tumbling against each other. There was roast beef and 
boiled beef, aud capons Avhich made the mouth water, and bacon 
irith reverence, as Caleb Balderstone has it, and other things with- 
out reverence, with puddings and pies so rich that their composi- 
tion could only have been suggested by the fairies who presided 
over the delicacies of holiday-times, andplacesin jolly old England, 
which boasts alike the fattest men and oxen in the world, ns if the 
parody of Johnson’s on the famous line of Addison — 

“ Who rules o’er freemen must liimsclf ho free,” 

were a mere truism and not a jest ; in short, the widow’s good 
things gave everybody but herself a violent bilious attack in three 
da.ys after ihen arrival, and consequently her house was thronged 
by vdsitors ; for it would seem, from the ardour with which such 
a consummation of what people call good living is run after in 
England, that a bilious attack is a very desirable thing. There 
were gouty invalids, therefore, Avho went and came by the score, 
and some consumptive sea-bathers ; but her eyes long sought in 
vain the guest for whom they hungered, and she grew more and 
more cantankerous day by day : lier dress nistled quite awfully as 
she walked aloug, and the servants began to tremble at her foot- 
fall; licr eyes, too, changed altogether, and looked from disap- 
pointment Idee those of a cat. Still she was at heart a good-natured 
soul after all ; and if some strapping son of Mars or ETeptune had 
only sought her bower, she would have been metamorphosed again 
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into flic snu^j smiling, ftit-duck appearance natural to her. She 
was really, as I have said, a good soul, implacahlc only to the 
Queen’s English, wliich truth obliges me to say, she mangled vdlh 
remorseless cinclty, running one word into the other, witli an 
effect as jarring ns the meeting of two railway-trains ; and if her 
discourse sometimes had been written, the words would have 
seemed to belong to some dark and unknown language, thus re- 
sembling the well-knomi bill furnished by a horscdcaler to a gentle- 
man who had ventilated himself by ja ride round the park on a 
summer afternoon; — 

Anos 7 6 

Atakynonymom . 0 6 

Toatlhofol ..SO 

Tlie season was quite over for the coimtiy, it being the moniliof - 
3ray, and people of taste and fashion would scarcely ho away from 
London then. ilrs. Dawkins had been ohhgcd to put off her hopes 

till autumn should bring hack the visitors and bad weather to , 

when, one bright afternoon, wliilc seated before her open window, a 
thjTikj-ngc, athjmkjmge, a stranger walked by.i Tlicrc was notliing 
extraordinarj' about that, for strangers walked by every hour in 
fhc day; but this stranger had a certain appearance that made her 
heart go pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, as if she was running up a flight of 
stairs without a landing. The stranger was a gentleman.— any one 
could have told that ; and, by his free and gallant heaiing, seemed 
to belong to the array ; hut what is more to the purpose, lie gaped 
about, and turned from one side to the other, and looked up at the 
whidows as if he wanted lodgings. His eye at last caught the con- 
spicuous plate upon the widow’s door. There was one moment of 
exquisite suspense, and then— he opened the iron gate, mounted 
the steps, and his knock made the verj’ window-panes rattle. ■ 
■\yatcring-placc houses being, generally, built in great haste, owing 
to some var.iiug freak of fashion, they arc not vciy strong. 

The widow’s hands trembled like a “ hasping,” to use her own 
expression, as she arranged her cap and curls for the expected 
inteniew with the interesting stranger. “O'w do 1 look, dear,” 
quoth she, to a wretched toady, who ha^ing taught her daughter to 
play on the piano, sneaked afterwards into a companion. 

• It would have been ■ more than that toady’s place was worth to 
have replied with strict rcravd to truth. 

rS 
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“ As red as a tnrlcey-cock So slic clasped her hands \rtth an 
affectation of raptnrons admiration, and said, "Be — antifnl !” 

Of all flatterers, ■women are the most impudent. Tlie clear, hold 
voice of the stranger -was no-vr heard, inquiring about terms. 

"Tfill you sec missus, sir,” said the servant, who had been 
hitherto his guide over a labyrinth of bed-rooms and sitting-rooms. 

“ Perhaps I had better,” replied the stranger ; and he hummed 
a tune, '\rith his back to the empty grate, till Mrs. DawMns made 
her appearance. 

She soon came, arrayed in many colours, and in ten minutes the 
stranger, whose name was Alarston, had agreed to become her 
guest ; and so he continued for a fortnight. He was a pleasant, 
*merry, racy fellow, and soon inspu-cd Mrs. Dawkins with an 
enthusiastic attachment, so that she would have said to herself 
"Eureka,” hadshe been acquainted ■with the meaning of the word. 
Such a guest had been her day-dreams— realized at last ! A great 
many letters arrived for liim every day; some were sealed ■with 
coronets and quartered coats of arms, — one had Coutts.and Co. 
stamped outside. All miderwent inspection; and the solitary 
•boarder’s importance was vastlyincreascdinthc eyes of thewidow. 
Happy man ! if any one could have been smothered ■with kindness, 
he must have been ! Bcgularly, every day after dinner, the toady 
remembered she had something to do ; and Mrs. Dawkins "ogled 
her guest, as he sipped his -wine and broke his walnuts, ■with some 
of the buxom vivacity which had led captive the demure heart of 
Ichabod deceased. And when, at last, the toady came back again, 
she would seat herself •with knitting-work near the •furthest 
window, as miconscious to all appearance as though she were deaf, 
dumb, and blind. 

The guest was amazmgly "long-^winded,” and prolific of stories, 
so that, in the fortnight he remained at Prospect House, he told 
talcs of his adventures by flood and field which melted the 
■widow’s heart into smiles or tears, and made her hair by turns 
stand on end with hon^or. Tliree new applicants for quarters had 
been refused by Mrs. Dawkins, rather than interrupt this deh'ght- 
ful intercoiurse. One thing oMy was dark and mysterious to her, 
—namely, the cause which could have brought a man 6f Mr. 

Marston’s appearance, in the month of May, to . To the Mrs. 

Dawkinses, of the world many things look dark and mysterious. 
It is astonishing how they ■wiE find out a bit of the marvellous; 
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and mucli do tlioy grieve •when the three hlack ravens of the story 
turn out to he only something like a croir j#cr all. It never 
occurred to Mrs. Davkins — in fact she vould have thought it 
absurd to suppose her lodger vas simply at hide and seek, out of 
the v.ayj till some affair of debt or honour could be arranged or 
was blo'wn over. 

At last, just fifteen days after his arrival, and fourteen and a half 
after Ids complete conquest of his landlady’s heart, Marston an- 
nounced at breiikfast that his letters would call him immediately 
to London. 

“ Oiy ope "we shall see you hagane,” said the ■wido'sv, languish- 
ingly, and ivith an uneasy t'witching about the mouth; for she 
began to fear that her prize ■would slip through her fingers, now it 
seemed that there was no mystery at all about him, for he could 
go back to London, and she had a notion that he might be Smith 
O’Brien, or at least some leading Chartist. Prankly and merrily 
smOed the stranger as he answered, “Do you think I could forget 
all your kindness ? that would be indeed ungrateful ! ” 

The toady here swaUowed a scalding cup of tea ■with such frantic 
haste, that her mouth was blistered for a week afterwards, and she 
then disappeared, looking at her patroness in a conscious manner, 
so far as any expression could be conveyed from eyes filled with 
tears of the most acute suffering. Mrs. Dawkins played ■with the 
cord and tassel of her apron, her guest beat the devil’s tattoo on 
the back of his chair, and looked like a man vastly pleased about 
something in which nobody present could take any interest but 
himself. At length a demon, in the shape of an ostler, clad in 
fustian, appeared in the street ; they could see him through the 
open ■window; he was breathless from haste, and a desire to get 
something to drink; touching his hat, he told Mr. Marston that 
' the coach was ready. * ■ 

Both the lady and gentleman now rose from fable, and the 
■widow was so anxious to get out of the way, that she placed herself 
right before the door, and there was an expression in her eye 
wliich perhaps her guest had been too much accustomed to read 
not to comprehend now ; so, behig an impudent fellow, he put his 
arm round her waist .and kissed her; the next moment he wiis gone. 
Convinced of his affection by so indisputable a proof, and feeling 
smre that ere long she should see him again, or hear from him, 
h&s. Dawkins counted the hours for a week, and then, when 
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HopCj if nofc gro^ sict, "nras getting at least indisposed, a letter 
came. There •n'aj no inistalcing the hold dashing hand of her late 
lodger ; it was like everytliing ahont him, and she had seen it a 
hvindred limes. Trembling rntli anxiety and anticipation, she 
broke tlic seal. Tlic toady chapped her hands and danced, tliinldng 
it ncccssarj' to appear wild with delight. 

“llow (Iocs he begin, dear — ^avith Angel or Yenns?” But 
already the wdow’s check had loss the beetroot tint pecnliarto it, 
and she bent a stem look upon the toady, T.'ho began to T,ish 
most emphatically that somchodj' eke jnst then was standing in 
her shoes. 

“Base man!” 

“ Lor, you don’t mean — "Well, I never ! ” 

" I v."onder at his insitrance, to write to me about his shirts !” 

“About his shirts?” 

It was even thus ; the words of that letter— theme of so many 
hopes— were few and to the purpose— but such a purpose ! Here 
it is : — 

“ Licut.-Colonel Marston presents his compliments, to Mrs. 
Dobson- [her name was Dawkins]— and begs to say that in the 
huny of quitting her apartments he left hehuKl him several shii-ts 
and a pair of socks. Colonel JIarstoa would he obliged to Hrs. 
Dodson to forward them to Lowndes Square by the railroad. 

“May 26th.” 

“ Dobson ! Dodson ! Apartments ! Sliirts ! Socks !— Eliza 
Pierce, go homo; I can’t have you here any longer, living at my 
expense 1 Yes, I always did say it, though I never before spoke 
my mind to you, that yon were a deceitful girl ; Eliza, now go, and 
let’s have no more about it.” 

The toady, however, had been too much used to these scenes to 
comply with her request, and well she knew on which side her bread 
was buttered ; so, going up to the widow, she tried to soothe her and 
to condole with her ; and poor Marston’s ears would have tingled 
for a week had he heard the opinion which, it seems, IiEss Pierce 
always did entertain of him, “that she did;” and so at last Mrs. 
Dawkins was- soothed ; and then she had a good cry, and then 
thought she should like some negus, which made her cry more, 
out nevertheless comforted her exceedingly ; as well as did the' 
coinage of several new and very forcible words, expressive of her- 
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profonnd disgust of the man wlio Imd excited so many hopes only 
to disappoint them. It n-ould he difBcult to knqn- n'hat she really 
felt, for in some cases the feelings of the fair are a mystery. 
IVliether ndth seared sonl and blighted affections she n-andcred 
“ ’mid the mins of her heart,” — as Mr. Phillips once said of a lady 
•ndio had been deceived by an nmbrella-malcer, whom she had met 
a few weeks before in going ont of church; or whether, after 
taking breath, she renewed her hunt for a broad-shouldered Irish- 
man ; or whether, by tliis lesson cured of such designs for herself, 
she ever after conGned her mantEuvres to the establishment of lier 
daughter, this story tells not, but only that of the dashing cavalier 
she heard no more. Let ns hope that her heart was not broken, 
for Sir Thomas Lawrence— -no bad authority— has told us that a 
woman would rather be courted and jilted, than not courted 
at all. 

“And Licut.-Colonel Marston was hlajor Pirclock, cola va 
sans dire,” said the Pole, who, being able at last to speak, felt hke 
one just relieved from a crael bondage, as the Major brought his 
story to a close. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Major, “if to criticize he the temper of 
your minds, all I can say is — Go it! for I have heenreading from a 
book under the table aU the time, and the story is yours to cut up 
as you please.” 

As the weather looked still threatening when the story was 
concluded, hlajor Pirclock called for some more wine to refresh 
. himself after his labour ; the Prankfortcr, who had eaten a mighty 
dinner, feeling no disposition to rise, imitated his example, and 
the rest of the party listened to a conversation about the salads of 
all nations. 


'.CHAPTER Sn. 

IN rn-USE or s.vl.\d. 

Ton do not know in England the importance of the salad ques- 
tion. You have traditions of gentlemen who have driven in their 
carriage from dinner-party to dinner-party, receiving fees, and 
practising, with all the respectability attached to a grave doctor of 
.physic, the profession of a sakd-makcr. Such traditions move you 
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to a little Tvonderj Inil you are not moved tliereljy to mucli inquiry 
into tlic true piinciplcs of salad-dressing; you exereise the craft 
empirically; you are quacks. Norn, I having travelled through, 
eminently salad-eating countries, with a proper reverence for salad 
as a part of my constitution, -which at all times inclmes to vene- 
rate whatever is mysterious, — ha-ving thus travelled, and respect- 
fully eaten, in Gcnnany, in Italy, and, above all, in Prance, salads 
of many kinds, am qualified now, also, by bookish study, and by 
every preparation which an earnest mind should bring to the 
treatment of an imporf.ant subject, to inform my coxmtiymcn. I 
request that wliich I now -write may be read not frivolously, but in 
a serious and sober frame of mind, and, if aloud, that it be read 
with a dignified tone, and listened to -with a majestic countenance. 
Salad is a subject of too much importance to be lightly handled. 
A Prcnch writ or of the sixteenth century, falling into raptures 
about eggs, tcUs us that he could vary his diimcr every day for an 
entire twelvemonth, and yet dine always only upon eggs. In other 
words, he was acquainted -rrith tliree hundi-cd and sixty-live ways 
in which it was possible to prepare an egg for eating. By how 
much more is s:dad to be venerated, which adn-iits not only of being 
dressed in three hruidred and sixty-five different ways, but of which 
there arc upwards of three hundred and sixty-five sorts to be 
dressed after each of the three hundred and sixty-five fashions ! 

A Gcman writer goes into the etj-mologj’’ of salad, and informs 
us that it is a word derived from salt. He finds this derivation 
very satisfactory, until he is brought to a full stop by those sweet 
varieties, like the sliced apples and oranges, which in his country 
arc eaten -snth roast pig. ^ There he is puzzled. The fact is, salad 
was in existence before man. Our boys take pleasure in a salad 
dressed by nature, a salad in which piquant flavours are exqui- 
sitely blended. Tliis is served up in your English meadows under 
the well-kno-wn name of sorrel. The lower animals eat salad. 
Beasts and birds of prey are said to console their stomachs -with 
grape-husk and salad-herbs. We see our dogs occasionally seeking 
for a salad on the grass-plot. In discussing the geographical 
distribution of salad among men— to say notliing of Nebuebadnezzar, 
who was condemned to browse on cold salad,— we shall find that 
in southern Europe whole nations make salad, all the year round, 
their chief article of diet. In Germany and countries "with a Ger- 
man climate, salad, by most people, is eaten only during half the • 
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year; and in Russia, perhaps, only a tenth part- of the population 
eat it during a fourth part of the year. Perhaps it is in Prance 
that salad is most eaten. Napoleon, during his wars, used to soy, 
that his army •vranted nothing to subsist upon hut soup and salad. 
As for the extreme North, where vinegar cannot be fermented, it 
is a land that knows not salad. The people there, however, do not 
feel their loss, for they cat fish, and with fish a sidad is not wanted. 
Let me make solemn exception in the ease of soles, which arc to be 
eaten by enlightened people with shced lemon. Brillat Savarin 
teaches also that baked pike is not to be thought of without salad. 
Cold salmon, moreover, is sent up in Prance with a coquettish 
little salad, which, in this place, it would be ungrateful to forget. 

In a salad, as in the Nature of the ancients, the number of the 
elements is four— the herb, the oil, the Aunegar, the salt. Eggs, 
anchovies, herrings, shreds of dried meat, gherkins, capers, olives, 
Parmesan cheese, slices of lemon, of apple, and of cold potatoes, 
bacon, cream, and other things, arc added in various countries, 
either to conceal a want of freshness in the herb, or to satisfy a 
vitiated palate. Hermes gave but four strings to the lyre, and the 
iEtolians bam'shed Anaximander for wishing to add a fifth. In 
Prance, and Italy, and Austria, people arc banished or imprisoned 
for much smaller enormities than the unprincipled innovation 
which would add a fifth ingredient to salad. A misfortune only 
equal to the infliction of too many ingredients in a salad, is the 
possession of too few. Job accoimted want of oil among the chief 
trials of Jus patience. Salad has a history and a literature of its 
own, not to he surpassed by any article whatever— not even the 
Greek article. Josephus simply records that the punishment of 
Nebuchadnezzar consisted in his being condemned to lii'e on 
salad; but the Baron Yon Vaerst, a German writer on the sub- 
ject, adds in a shrervd annotation, that the punishment lay in the 
wicked king’s salads being unsavoured with oil, vinegar, and 
salt. 

Plautus (“ Rudens,” Act the Pourth) discourses on the privi- 
leges and hE‘:s of wealth. A fisherman finding a cloak-bag in the 
road, from Avhich he expects to draw a treasure, like the girl with 
the basket of eggs, lie instantly begins to count up the delights he 
will purchase with the prize. But lo ! on opening the bag, he dis- 
covers its contents to be only flax. How does he express the 
I’iUcmcss of his disappointment ; what loss docs he most deplore ? 
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'‘I'arwvell,” he cricSj "ye royal dishes! thou salad rnth vinegar 
and oilj whose 1 astc seemed to he already on my longue 1 ” More- 
over, even the Pathers are not silent on llic subject. St. Anthony 
relates that St. Hieronymus, who lived to the green old age of a 
hundred and live, and during the last ninety years of Ids life had 
been supporting himself wholly upon bread and water, could not 
withstand a certain "lusting after salad.” St. Athanasius attests, 
also, tins very important fact. The modems, again, are enthu- 
siastic upon salad. The Italian poet, Molza, wrote a long poem 
about salad. Adam, he says, ate the first salad in Paradise. He 
disdains to compare the warrior’s laurel with the salad of the men 
of peace. The noblest of sauces are the handmaidens of salad ; 
and if, therefore, a Homan offered once a fortime to the discoverer 
of a new sauce, what shmdd be the prize, he asks, for a new 
salad ? 

The subject of salad sauce has occupied the attention of various 
learned meu, especially in Prance. Hot only have the specific pro- 
perties of salt, and oil, and ^^negar, been properly inquired into, but 
also their properties and influences as bearing directly upon herb. 
The famous chemists, Pourcroy and Chaptal, ■wrote, each of them, 
a treatise on the subject. Chaptal wears, in the presence of pos- 
terit}', a sweet chaplet of salad leaves. Tlie salad a la Chaptal 
must be sprinkled freely with the salt and vinegar, carefully and 
discreetly iniscd; finally, lightly shaken between two sieves, in 
order that all superfluity of oil or rinegar be suffered to run off. 
"This done,” says the discoverer, "there will remain upon the 
leaves much oil and little vinegar, enough of each, however, to 
communicate the tnie excellency and delicacy of flavour.” This is 
aU very well, as far as oil and rnnegar may go, but Chaptal has 
said nothing about salt. The sculptor of King Charles’s statue 
at Cliaring Cross is said to have forgotten the saddle-girths, and 
to have put an end to his life in consequence. Chaptal never 
discovered his omission, perhaps ; at any rate he did not commit 
suicide. The due proportion of salt, however, in a salad, is a 
matter of grave importance. Upon this depends no less a matter 
than whether the salad shall be short and crisp, or flabby and 
greasy. The great Gaudet dropped pearls of doctrine, but we 
do not retain a jewel-syllable by which we can be aided on this 
subject of salt. Concerning the herb, our treatment of it varies 
uiththc kind; all, of course, demand an intensity of cleanliness ; 
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rii tliouW, •n-licn clcnn, 1)o dried nfTccfionatcly and patted plea- 
yan'Iy belAvcen tiro napkins. Some salads must be handled ten- 
derly, some pulled and pinched about like men’s limbs in a Russian 
bath, some must be cut, some broken, some tom like the Roman 
salad. Rrcderic Scldegel says, of Roman salad, that it should be 
torn to very small shreds, so that it may look like the Cumuli, the 
vooUy “ female clouds” of Pliny. The hearts of some salads must 
be taken out and dressed on separate dkhes. Rousseau tells us, 
that for a salad to have the true flavour, it should be dressed by 
a maiden between fifteen and eighteen years of age. 

Rabelais affirms that the best oil to a salad is good humour. 
Tlic sauce used in the salad of Pope Sbttus the Pifth vrould please 
the English belter. When this pope vas an obscure monk, he had 
a great friend in a certain lawyer, who sank into poverty as stea- 
dily as the monk rose into popedom. So the poor lawj'er, journey- 
ing to seek compassion from his old friend the pope, fell sick by the 
wayside, and commissioned his doctor to plead for him withliis 
holiness. ” I will send liim. a salad,” said the pope, and sent to 
the sick man, accordingly, a basketful of lettuces. "When the let- 
tuces were opened, money was found in their hearts. 'Tlierefore 
the proverb says, in Italy, to this day, of a man in need of money 
from some helping friend, “He wants one of Sktus the Pifth’s 
salads.” 

The great Gaudet, whom we have mentioned incidentally, was 
one of the first riotims of that Prench Revolution which has now 
lasted more than sixty years, and promises to last for sixty more. 
Towards the close of the last century, this wonderful man found 
himself an exile in England without friends or money. Ere long, 
the most beautiful ladies of the land hung arith bright, watchful 
eyes over his labours; and mouths, accustomed to command the 
destinies of armies and of nations, watered when he came near. 
In the houses of the old-fashioued nohility— as that of the late 
hfarquis of Ahcrcorn— the music would play “See the Conquering 
Hero comes,” when the great Gandet entered. Tim talk of a 
dinner-table hdlcd into repose before him. Wonder succeeded 
silence. Wliat an expensive salad dressing-case ! "Wliat delicacy of 
touch over the light green leaves I Wliat charming little stories to 
beguile the moments of suspense ! How gracefully and pleasantly 
lie magnified the nohlo art of salad-making ! The great Gaudet 
concentrated the entire force of his powerful mind on salad ; great, 
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tlierefore, was Ms success. Gaudet, like joy, was souglit at every 
feast. He drove in Ms own cabriolet from dinner to dinner. To 
secure Ms services, the Mgb and migbty left cards at Ms house 
some weeks before they were required. Have we not seen with our 
own eyes a letter addressed by him to a noble duke, recommend- 
ing that person to postpone Ms dinner until nine o’clock, because 
he, the great Gaudet, was pledged to another noble lord at eight'? 
The fee of the great Gaudet rose to ten guineas ; and none who ate 
Ms salad grudged the money it cost them. 

Near the city of Home there lived, about the same time, a cer- 
tain Madame Drake, who also illustrated by her own renown 
the delightful salad science. lYith German solemnity she 
accepted her mission. It was her belief that salad, to be truly 
fresh, should not be exposed to light until the moment of its 
being eaten; she, therefore, in a dark room mysteriously per- 
formed her office. 

Thus much I have written, and have not yet told you how a 
salad shouldbe made. It cannot be made by telling, youmustbe 
bom a salad-maker. Salad is a production- of taste ; it belongs to 
the Tine Arts, and can no more be acquired by rule than can poetry, 
or sculpture, or painting. You may, indeed, measure, or hew out, 
or daub off a salad. You may know that lettuce requires very little 
oil, and endive very much ; that rape needs beetroot and celerj’ ; 
that cold cauliflower is the basis of a delicious salad used verj' 
much in Italy, but almost unknown in England ; you may know 
that four table-spoonsful of oil should go generally to one of raic- 
gar ; that the salt is a matter to be nervous with ; that, above all 
tMngs, it is necessary to dissolve thorougMy the salt in the vinegar 
before you add the oil. All tMs you may know ; and you may 
know how to coUect at the right season the right herbs : yet, 
nevertheless, you must be bom a salad-maker, with the full mea- 
sure of native tact, if you would sMne in the profession. It has 
even been doubted, in the face of the great Gaudet, whether one 
man can combine in himself all the qualities wMch go to make 
a perfect salad-maker ; because, to complete a salad properly, is 
said, in fact, to requii’e the united efforts of four different men’: a 
spendthrift for the oil, a miser for the vinegar, a sage for the salt, 
and a maniac for the mixing. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A CHEAP DIKNEK. 

Bepohe dismissing these material considerations, a rrord abont 
the comparative cheapness of a dinner at home and abroad, may 
not be out of place. 

I went the other day to pay a visit to my respected friend Herr 
von Schmidt, who lives in the dominions of his serenity the Prince 
of the Towering Taxes. Here Von Schmidt has no establishment, 
and there is a tradition in the neighbourhood that none of liis 
friends have ever been able, after the closest inquirj’, to ascertain 
where he lived. He met me at the station, however, according to 
prenous appointment. "It is half-past twelve o’clock," said the 
Herr von Schmidt; "arc you hungry? I am, very!” and the 
Herr von Sclimidf s looks also assured me that he was conSiiing 
himself strictly to the truth. 

I had breakfasted, according to the Teutonic custom, on a little 
piece of bread rescmbh’ng a penny trumpet, and some detestable 
coITcc ; and therefore eagerly repfied to the question of my friend 
in the affirmative, dreading, however, rather to find myself thrust 
in among the hot, noisy, detestable assembly of a German tablc- 
d’hotc. My friend, however, is a man of some impcrtancc in the 
toun, being Herr Dcputy-sub-assistant-auditor to Herr Under- 
secretary to a local and independent branch of the railway. • He 
was, indeed, far too great a man to dine at atable-d’hotc, since the 
Engli-sh have made them dear and unfashionable. He presented 
me, therefore, to two of his colleagues. IlTio they were, does not 
matter; for, to judge of a man’s character from his profession, is 
to bo -wilfully misled. Some of the quietest and steadiest men I 
have ever known were consistent supporters of the opera and the 
turf, and some of the flightiest and lightest-hearted, men of letters. 
The jolliest person, beyond ail question, I ever mot -with was an 
undertaker ; one of my most cheerful friends was a Presbyterian 
clergyman ; and the sternest, a comic actor. 

Enough, therefore, that the Herr von Schmidt and Ids two 
friends, accompanied by their beards, their cigars, and myself, ad- 
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joumed from the railway to dine at tlic jnincipal inn. It goes by 
the name of the United Gcmany; and, on the sign-board, is 
painted a lively and appropriate representation of the historical 
cats of Kilkenny. Lei the reader transport liimsdf to the 
first inn of a provincial town in England— neither at a watering- 
place nor in the immediate neighbourhood of a fasliionable pack 
of hounds— and askliimsdf calmly what he would be likely to get 
for dinner? It is a question to which I could hardly venture to 
reply. Li my hunting days it used to be chops, steaks, and eggs 
and bacon— bacon and eggs, steaks, and chops, and so on, ringing 
the changes as often ns you like; but, as I Lave little inclination 
for any of these ddicacics, 1 very seldom found anytliing that it 
was possible for a London appetite to digest, and I have been 
haunted with the ghost of a tough country steak, and an abomin- 
able inky fluid the waiter was pleased to designate as ‘ketchup, or 
som'c such nam(^ for twenty-four hours after it ought to have been 
laid for ever. 

Let me, as a contrast, transcribe the dinner provided at half an 
houris notice under the sign of the United Germany for our party 
of four. We had a dear (strained) soup of exquisite flavour, ac- 
companied by powered cheese for those fond of strong stimulants. 
Then craw-fish, and black bread and butter. Then a fillet of beef 
(p/fw) with asaucc of trufflcsandhladcira. Qhensomc redcat)bagcs, 
stewed apples, and madicd potatoes; some cutlets of fresh pork, 
and some cold tongue ; some cels in asparagus jdly ; some hashed 
venison, garnished 'with rice ; some young ddekens with Perigord 
sauce; preserves and salad; a plum pudding; dessert and fruit 
ices. • 

This dinner cost 'us just three shillings a head. We had, more- 
over, napkins, a spotless tabl»dotb, and finger-glasses. I am not 
at all vaunting the choice of Herr von' Schmidt’s dinner, which 
is, perhaps, in the 'worst tast^ but only the number, quality, and 
price of the dishes. 

Let the country solicitor who payed ten shillings for his dinner 
yesterday in a dingy room in Bishc^sgate Street, ask himsdf if 
he.dincdanyihinglikeso wdlos we did for>thrce? and let any 
one of the unlucky diners-out in London condenmed to a three- 
shilling dinner, compare their bill of fare ^th tins. 

■ Why it is, or how it is, that everything dioidd be- dearer in 
England than in' the whole world over, it is not at present our- 
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proriscc to inquire; Lut tlic fad; as it iindoa1}tciliy’ exists, is ex- 
tremely unreasonable, since every single article vre consumed in 
tlift dominions of liis serene liiglmcss the Prince of the Torrering 
Taxes, with, the sole exception of the truffles, can, with proper 
mauagcincnt, be obtained cheaper in London, from the cheese 
(Chester, by the way), to the ice;— and the fud with which our 
dinner was cookedis beyond all comparison dearer than in England. 
The simple secret was in the jndicious division of the contents of 
the various dishes into proper portions, just enough for the con- 
sumption of the pcc^le for whom thcywcrc provided, and no more, 
instead of giving them an equal quantity of one thing; the cunmng 
cf the cook, and the number of diners-out having brought the art 
of providing small dinners into a state of great perfection. j!dany . 
a dozen workmen at the same factory, who carry their clammy, 
unwholesome dinners in tlicir pocket-handkerchiefs, and holt the 
nnsavouiy mess with a pint of beer in the tap-room of a public- 
house, might, by merely clubbing the price of their separate meals, 
thougli but a few halfpence, and dining together, conduce con- 
siderably to tlicir own comfort and the advancement of the noble 
science of cookciy. There is an excellent workman’s dinner iu 
Paris, provided for threepence; and most of the offlccis* messes 
tlmraghoui Germany arc served according to contract, and very 
well served too, at fiom fircpencc to sixpence a head. 


CHAPim xir. 

TIE TATOCS— (XOSIGSIEIS). 

"WmcH is the way to Komgstein?” I asked, riding lazily 
along the Erankfort road, one hot afternoon, from Unttcnlicim. 
The man whom I addressed was a strapping Mow of a strength 
tluit laughs at fatigue; he looked like some small farmerretuming 
from market after having sold- a pig: “Einchalbc Stundc,” ho 
roared out heartily, os ho strode upon his way. Little eared he, 
or knew, if he had walked one hour or three. After ridbg on 
for some time, it occurred to me that the stout pedestrian must 
hare been in the wrong. I had certainly ridden more tbon a 
mile and a half, for I pique myself ou my horse’s walking, end 
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■ my \raidi—a Bent-told me an lionr bad already passed since 
\7e met; I must bare ridden fire miles, and yet tbere ‘vrere no 
signs of a tovrn, so I asked tbreo \romcn \rbom I met t alHng f 
politics, \ritb ba^cts of ripe plums upon tbeir beads, ^cy 'n’cre 
cackling like geese, botb at once; for if German men are silcnf> 
not so the \romcn, espcmally -when they get together. 

They Trerc so earnest in their talk that for a trliilc they paid 
no at^tion to my question, baIf>smotbetcd as it perhaps 'tras 
by ibc thirst and dust that made my month feel as if lined icritb 
flannel, and so I bad time to ascertain that they \rcrc in faronr of 
republican ptindples, xvliicb they supposed to signify that every 
one might takevrbat bdongcdto the Herzog vonHossau, andkeep 
what they bad themselves. 

“ That urould be a good loc^-out for the dnkei,” said I, " and 
certainly is an excellent notion of a popular republic.** 

''Ab, vivc la repooblik!’* replied the prettiest of the tvro 
women— by the by(^ the faces of both were about the same shape 
and colour as sunflowers— turning round with a pleasant smile at 
the magic wrord. ** Gewiss,** said I; “ and now, which is tlie way 
to Konigstcin, and bow far is it?’* To this question I bad the 
invariable reply in Germany when a stranger asks a question. 

“Yal** 

She bad caugbttbe wordKonigstmn, and probably tbougbtibad 
volunteered the information that 1 was going there; and from my 
unususdmodeof travelling, she perhaps thougbtthat Iwasafrowsy 
professor, who bad got a new toy in Ids bors^ and e:gpected every 
one to admirelus equitation. The tone of her voice therefore was 
humouring, os that in which we address a child who has got some 
. dangerous plaything, and whom we wish to get a little further 
from us, so that if he does himscslf any harm he shall not hurt us 
also. 

How, it is extremely unpleasant to an irritable man, riding a 
fretful horse upon a hot summer’s day, and having all the pores of 
his skin stopped /up with a flne stony dust, to We to repeat a ' 
question twice. However, I smiled a gha^ly smile, to show her 
that 1 entered into the joke, if there were any; and^ after biting 
my tongue to moisten my mouth, gasped out the interrogatory 
again. 

“Gmade aus,** they replied, both at once, and drawing off 
with great prempitation to the extreme ride of the road. Assuring 
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f ho’TCvcr, iLcr? ■5ra«! no danger, I was furflicr infonned ilial jfc 
ws *' drci Stiindcn.” Three persons, trhom I asked at intcn'als of 
Jnlf an hour, made Ihc same reply, and one said that it was “rirr.*’ 
This puts one in mind of Scotland, where n. man may be told thsit 
he is a mile and a hittock from Pcith ; Imt the bittoch is so mnek 
longer tlnin the nulc, that, after w^ng seven or eight of the 
latter, he hears the same story. On, then, I rode, cispcctiisg to 
find shortly that the distance had donblcd, pcrliaps. TIio ne..t 
man I met was one of those Uttlc pnny fellows, that one knows et a 
glance are henpecked, even by their sisters; he looked, too, so 
dismnsolate tliat>I suspect he was a Frankfort tailor, and that his 
iimmcy had been after a little bill, dne from some one who hrd 
r.in rwny ; and lastly, that he had missed the omnibus. 

"How far is it to Komgstcin?” I asked, once more, of this 
indirlunnl, taking oit my hat Tespccifull}'', and fumbling arilb Ibc 
oti er baud for a cigar to oifer my friend, and so get as mneb infor- 
marlon out of bim as possible abont tlic road. 

"I don’t know,’’ he replicc^ in a petulant tone of niter pros! ra- 
tion; “bntitisnrer^longway." Before I could pnl anymore 
questions, a horse working at the plough, a fiddortwo off, nrighctl 
merrily; and mine, after sniiSng the air and striking the ground 
with his off fore-foot, answered lend and shrill, whidi proceeding 
so discomposed tlie tailor tliat he decamped with the greatest pre- 
cipitation, nor could all my entreaties obtain any other words from 
him than a prayer to keep off; and bad I persisted in attempting 
to renew the conversation, I strongly believe that be would Lave 
tried to get up a tree, towards wliich be was making, evidently 
irilli some intention of the land. 

Well, thought I, ibis is the Spaniard’s story of patience by 
force ; bnt. at all events, by keeping the road, I mnst arrive some- 
where, and there a llorin will purchase the services of a guide. It 
is a enrions fact in Germany, as doubtless dscwbcrc, that, tbongb 
the cross country roads have plenty of sign-posts, they never, even 
by accident, balx on them the name of the place to which one 
wants to go. Oner, indeed, 3 was misled for a moment by Hope in 
this particular ; for, on arriving nt four cross-roads, n. board pointed 
each way. I eagerly approached it ; but, need Itell the obsrnung 
traveller, every letter bad liccn c.ircfully effaced, so after tuniing 
off three different times, nccordbg to directions received— riding 
once into a sand-pit, and cnee nearly into r. well, and once upon u 
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sTumncr-lionse, trlierc a Gcrmas, smokiiig a pip^ sat Beside a 
modcst-looldns girl, Icnittins^t last met a retoxn post-Boy, who 
said that I Bad ridden past iBc road that led to Konigstcin, at 
least an Bour ago. !E!com Bim, Bowerer, 1 got some Better infor- 
mation; and, at last, arrived safe and sound at tBcLovrc Gast- 
Bans, in that town, just in time to sec a party of HrencB folk, also 
from HomBurg— six persons and IBrcc cBUdren, in a Bircd carriage- 
witB one Borse, having scats for four. y 

”Allons,filons! Jean Bull!” said the iFrencBman who drov^ 
flicking tBc soBer German Beast over tBe ear. “ Aliens, filons I” 
echoed Ins eight companions, in every tone of voice from a Base to 
a treBlc ; But the Borse, no^thstanding this invitalaon to go on. 
Bad a most cross-gramed air, and evidently deBatcd within himself 
the policy of reBellion. “ Que diahlc n-t^fl. done,” said the Phae- 
ton, a little frightened at these symptoms of revolt. “Utlnis donno 
Ini du fouet,” said a gallant youth of the party. 

But Before he could put any such manoeuvre into execution, the 
solemn Beast, resigned to his fate, moved soberly on. 

“Eh hicn, vienx farceur, in cs sage a present,” said the driver, 
rewarding him with a cut of the whip. Such is the gratitnde of 
man! 

I had heard a great deal of the Peldberg ; and Murray says, that 
“ crowds of tourists assemble on itto sec tBe sun rise and set.” So, 
after a ligBt supper, I went to Bed, leaving orders to Be called at 
half-post twdve, to set off for the Great Peldberg, and see the sun 
rise. 

About one we started; the night or morning (which shall we 
call itP) was flne and starry, and everything gave promise of per- 
fect success in the object of our expedition, i^r about two 
hours’ sharp walking, we got to the top of the monntmn; But we 
were much too early, and had to lie down for an hour under a 
hedge. My guide was stupid and drowsy, and would not talk 
even about the “repooBlik;” so. By the time day began to breid^ I 
was in ansrthing But that sofr sentimental mood in which one 
should see the sun rise. A biting wind, moreover, had set in, and > 
a most unforhuiatc mist rose up from the landscape, so that one 
could scarcely sec at tweniy yards’ distance. I looked at my 
guide : his nose was Blue, Bis teeth chattered, and his heard was 
covered with dew. I myself was cramped in every limb. “ Wliat a 
muff that fellow was,” soliloquised and thiTilring of my guide. 
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"not to have bionght some branay or cofTec; vc niglit have made 
a Sit! up here and had some breakfast.” It is easily done : make a 
round hole in the ground, some light urood and nTim yiviT, and yon 
have stove and fire. 

"Arc they cold, sir?” smd my guide, replying in very fair 
English, but spcai^g in. the German idiom, trldch obliges one to 
address every man as if he were lumscif a host; and probably mis- 
taldng the meaning of the word muff, he added, '“Put yonr hands 
in my cap, sir.” Having declined the civility, he next polled ont 
a piece of black bread frm his pocket and offered it to me, with a 
hand about the same colour, from the cold. I could stand it no 
longer, so, after a good laugh—" Comi^” said 3, "we will go down 
from this place and get some breakfast and if ever I make such a 
foolofmysdfagain,Ihopeitwillbeonawannermoming. ihfygnide, 
who was now fairly aw^e, and had a gooddeal of quiet humour 
in him, seemed pretty mneh of my opinion, and smiled so s^y that 
we bo^ became the best fiicnds in the world, and went scamper- 
ing down the mountain os fast as we could, to warm our toes. 

Idcctily sung the thrush and the blackbird, cheerily chirped the 
sparrow and the wren, as tht^ hopped from Itough to bough, from 
brake to brake; loud and heartily came the cry of Gie ploughboy 
on the morning mr, when, with freshened blood and iirrigorated 
limbs we got down into the vall^, and the grass qiarklcd with 
dcwdrqps and daisies, that it looked more beautiful than a velvet 
carpet strewn with pearls. And bubbling, gbttcring, and mur- 
muring, the mill'StTrom flowed on its way, with many a fat trout 
rising to the flics which haunted its tiny billow. The air seemed 
fresh from Paradise ! 

Surely, for the tired, battered man of the world, worn out by 
turns with cores and pleasures, it is worth while now and then 
to leave his snug hed, to see and hear the fresh and fair sounds 
and sighs of early morning !— just once a year, perhaps ! 

1 breakfasted slenderly^— one must do so to cat a German 
dinner at one o’clock— and sauntered ont to the ruined Castle, 
refusing the ollicious aid of half a dozen little vagabonds wbo 
offered to ebaperone me. . 13ic fmo old Castle of-Eomgstein was 
entirely destroyed hy tbe Trench in 1796, so entirely that not ono 
of its towers can he ascended with safety, or they would command 
a magnificent view of the surrounding scenery ; however, it is stDl 
very interesting. And it is rarely that one Im more pleasure than 
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X fclfc in lini^cring’ aliont its mined hnlls and somlirc passages and 
vaidf s, ■n'liilsl musing upon a Tiygonc day. 

The licallh-liunling genirj* from the T\'afcnng-placcs about, have 
made a hind of tea-garden of it ; and dirty three-legged ahomina- 
nniioiis, such as our old friend at Seha’ancwurst-Schinkcnshauscn, 
ahttsed so heartily, grace the hall \rhcrc, perchance, the gallant 
Sir Kuno of Sn^Ti pledged his faith to the ^ughtcr of the lord of 
the castle; '\rhilsl the diamhcr from wliich the Lady Ermingarde 
may have looked out to sec her lover riding, frith his chivalrous 
array, up the road made by magic to her bower, now echoes with 
the dull jokes of stupid boors, groum republican and noisy over 
their beer. 


CIIAPTER XV. 

JlPrSTETN*. 

The road between Konigstcin and Eppslcin has the reputation 
of being one of the most beautiful hi Germany, and it certainly has 
not been belied. The lovely mountain scenery, spangled with 
villages, half hidden in deities and among trees ; the frequent 
feudal tower, majestic in its ruin; the bright river afar olT, shining 
like silver; and the stately spires of Erankfort and Mainz in the 
distance, — all unite in forming a charming picture. On arriving 
at Eppstcin I foimd the sweet little hamlet full of strangers; it 
was a sad disappointment, for I had kept it as the bonne houche of 
my journey, and intended to spend a quiet thoughtful afternoon 
among its old feudal remains. It was, however, impossible. Chil- 
dren playing and beating their little drams ; parties out for the 
diy, full of good wine and bad jokes, with all their hustle and 
common-place; these were suiTicicnt to extinguish quite my hopes, 
and served to remind me of a similar annoyance which I once suf- 
fered in England. Near the pretty little village of Hoddesden, in 
IXcrtfordsliirc, and opposite the Bye House, so famous for the story 
of its plot, stood a httlc country iim— thcvraymodclof oninn; 
the landlo^ smart and civil, the landlady blithe and buxom. The 
house stood by the water-side, and near there was some excellent 
fishing. The hostess was a cuniung cook, and often have I stolen 
away from the wearisome bustle of London to pass a few days 
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tmdisttiTbcd in quiet litilc retreat. Going abroad, hovrer^r, 
for a few years, I lost sight of ibc place till, on my return, 1 joined 
a party bent on a rambling excursion of some days. I recom- 
mruded my old quarters, and fearlessly we drove up to the door. 
Some ladies, of the gcilllcst and fairest, were of our party, and it 
was a little ^sappointment when, instead of my old landlc^, with 
Ids comfortable jolly face, a spor&g-Iooking f^ow come out, with 
a dog in his arms, whose tad he had just bitten off. The place 
was so pretty and sequestered, however, that we all ah'ghtcd, and 
spent a charming afternoon in wanderingaboutthc neighbourhood, 
intending, the next day, to visit the East-India Company’s College 
of Ilai!c 7 bur.v. Alas ! we little thought the College of Hiailcybury 
would come to visit ns. But, on nwahing the morning and 
throwing open our window to let in the morning air, what was 
our dismay to find the little lawn crowded with tippling swearing 
youngsters, in their Jerseys, preparing for a boat race! Yes, 
these young gentlemen liad found out my little paradise, andl 
need not say £ saw it no more. Even so had Eppstcin, with its 
pretty little inn, the “Ocl Muhl,” been desecrated; so after 
putting up my horse, I ordered dinner as the only resource- 
dinner, I mieht .ns wdl have ashed for fea I The p.nrty had eaten 
np all the dinner, and everything dsc that was to bo liad at 
Eppsiem: forty>eight trout had been consumed sinco the 
morning. I might, however, have some bread and cheese, mine 
host told me, if 1 could wait till it had been sent for from the 
nillaec. 

1 loohed xatber bhmh nt this proposal, for I was hungry, not 
having eaten much hreahfast, but I resigned mysdf to my fate, 
which was a little embittered by soring the daintiest of German 
dishes, such as sausages and sauerhrout, lebcrwiirst<nnd spinach, 
going in quick succession to a ncighbonring tables where sat 
and laughed a party of Germans, looking irom time to time at 
my slender fare. Once my heart went pit-a-pat with hope, as 
one of the party, n young man of about twenty, left the table and 
approached me. He is gomg to ask me to join their party, 
thought I— deuced chill So I put on my best smile, ffot a 
bit of it ; the fellow had learned English, and very badly too, 
and he only came to ask if 1 could make the people of the inn 
understand me. I explained to him tliat the dilemma was of a 
different kind ; they could Tmdcrsland very well that Iwos hungry. 
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but they had nothing to give me to cat; 1 repeated this in 
Gcimou, in case my friend should not imdctstand the English, 
and the party at the next table could perfectly hear \rhat I said, 
but they only looked on, and the gentleman returned to his 
table to have another slice of a roast duck, that made my mouth 
. water; and it is in truth for a himgryman the most provoking 
thing in tlie world to seo another eat without partaking of it. 
1 thought, as I finished my last glass of wine and prepared to 
go,- that it was really a case of conscience; and 1 am convinced 
that a party of English, in a remote village would have asked 
a hungry traveller in a moment to join their mess rather than 
seo him chew the bitter cud of bread and cheese in sight of a 
dinner which might have satisfied an alderman.' 

In ^itc, however, of this little incident and some others, I 
do not thinlr X could recommend anybody a more delightful trip 
than that over the Taunus on horseba^ finm Wiesbaden to 
Erankfort. 

In a month’s ^ace I was able td ride over the Taunus, the 
Odenwald, the Bergstrasse, and the Haardt, perhaps the ikest 
scenery in all Germany, and fiill of the most touching and 
bhivah'ous of its memories and traditions. Under the severe 
exerdseand the coarse bnt solid fare I soon lost sight of indi- 
gestion and hypochondria. I also visited many places where my 
species the En glish traveller bmng unknown, I was not looked 
upon as a prey by the Schwartze Adl^, rmder the shadow of 
whose wings 1 reposed, and where the national character, being 
little influenced hy the commerce of strangers, preserves those 
peculiarities which ore worn away on the great highways. And 
having stopped at every inn &om the Schwartze Adler to 'the 
Weisses Boss, I have fimnd the ltedlords nnifonnly oiifiiging, 
for the most part hom^,' andf.tho'.’ servants civil. How 
r i>Ti1y havcieipoyed the start at' daybtcBk &om some mountain 
village with no other company than the blithe echoes to my own 
song, and the merry cbinkling of the mare’s harness os she tossed 
her liMil ^m side to sidei, and with set cars and carved neck 
went pnlnug her way over heath and meadow. ^ plan \?as 
to ride tothe central village of a picturesque district out of the 
beaten road, leave the horse and take the stable key, then set out 
upoa an excursion on foot. Tlnrty miles may be ridden, twenty 
walked easily, winch is more than one can do in-aPostwagen, 
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dntins t^rdre honis’ purgatory. I rode my horso twdre Inindred 
mdesj neither sick nor sorry, and in high condition. Slic\ras,how- 
crer, on English marc; hut a German horse nrould perhaps hare 
been os attracted less attention, and needed less care. 
Lastly, the expense^ le quart d'heure de Sabdait, vras not more 
screre than in any other mode of travelling. In short, in Ger- 
many, ns in England, tho plni^ of travelling on horseboid: has a 
thousand advantages for tho* loiterer, to be found in no other, 
it is tme that it is notrrithont disadvantages. The traveller must 
often bo his o\m groom, for he will find the Germans but sorry 
squires : very often after a long day’s tide and a couple of hours’ 
hud vrork at the end of it to make the marc comfortable, I \ronld 
leave her, as I tbonght, in peace, rrith the door locked, but 
seldom \rtmld it long remain so ; and if I letnmcd in ten minutes, 
there \ronld be a group of staring boobies, open-mouthed, looking 
at the English horsey and not seldom trying her metal \rith a thick 
stick, shouting “Bnhig! mhig!” most Instily, and making a 
noise like the irhirring of a partridge^ to quiet her under this 
discipline. And it vras necessary to kcqi an uncommon sharp 
look-out, or ilnd her trembling and quaking under a dose of tlirce 
buckets of hard springuuter. A German horsemay stand this, but 
it docs not suit an English one. It is, hoircver, incomparably tho 
pleasantest mode of travelling; and in case any of my readers 
shonld be of the same opinion, I trill add some few hints, which 
may perhaps be useful tcthem on horseback. 


CHAPTER XVL 

OK EOBSEBaCE. 

Oke of tho wits of the last centnry told us, "respectability 
keeps n gig.’’ That is to any, most pccqplc who can afford it, pro- 
vide themselves with some means of moving about without exer- 
tion. I recollect hamg a conversation with a worthy old Mussul- 
man, who confided to me, in the courso of a long Mendship, his 
extreme astonishment that any one should crei: walk anywhere 
who could tide. A walk, however, if wo do not fall into a brown 
study, os studious men arc apt to do, is the best and healthiest 
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exercise possible. Laugbing Ibercforc to scoiii tbc doctrine of 
Ibe Moslem, stiD, even GaptainBnrcla^miglit agree that a carriage 
or an ambling cob are both very good things in their place. The 
first thing most of us do, who Ijave money enough, is to buy a 
horse, the next to mismanage it. What those poor animals go 
through in the hands of ladies, boys, and other utterly misguided 
people, nobody can know but themsdres, and it is perhaps quite 
as well they should not. Horses, like men, have nearly ^ some 
crook in the lot. 

Let us be^u with a boy’s pony, and sec if we are not able to 
point out one or two little tln^s that might be altered. In the 
first place, then, we wholly disapprove of the pad or soft saddle, 
(uithout a tree), as a most cruel invention. It does not suffi- 
ciently protect the backbone, and every' sudden jolt or movement 
of the rider is likely to injure it. Let the pad be replaced by 
the common saddle, by aU means. Tlic saddle diould not be 
so small, either, as it usually is, and should be wdl stufied, 
especially towards the shoulder. It should be remembered, 
also, that when a saddle lias been used a little while, this 
stuffing gets sweated through, and becomes hard and knotty from, 
unequal pressure; to avoid this, the stuffing should be taken out 
^quently, and though the same material may be put in again, 
it should be thoroughly pulled and dried. I have often seen 
saddles ns hard iiKide as they were oul^ and the horses on whidi 
they were put writhing about like eels, till they got warm enough 
to soften their dirty uncomfortable harness. Tins often makes 
high-couraged horses too difficult to mount, and kick at starting, 
nor will all the coaxing in the world cure them, if the rider’s com- 
mon sense docs not point out the evil,— and it very sddom docs. 
When a horse is vicious to mount, nine times in ten he is or has 
been badly saddled. Saddles sbould also be kept in a dry place 
and the lining carefully dried, mther ^y the fire or in the sun, 
before they are used again. Hotbing is more apt to gaU a horse’s 
back than n damp saddle. An excellent means of getting rid of 
the “bran-new” look of a saddle firesh from the makers, is to wash 
it with a weak solution of cofice. Yolk of egg will also do, but 
unless used carefully it may show upon white trowsers; tiie best 
■ way to nso the yofit of eggs, is to mix it with boiling water; I 
recommend the coifee, however, and then two ox threo washings 
with common soft soap will give it a good gloss. Oil should never 
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be used, it is dirty in tlie extreme ; a rrell-elcaned saddle and 
bridle should not soil a lady^s glove even, or a pair of Avliite 
trousers, and bo as supple as silk. Soft soap is the only thing that 
will make it so. 

Horses in England have their harness generally a great deal too 
tight, and to prevent this, even the best grooms waut looking 
after. Horses arc veiy often cut by their curb-chains in a cruel 
manner, half-thi-ottled by the tlnoat-strap, and stifled by their 
girths. The two former make them carry their heads awkwardly, 
and spoil the natur.al curve of the crest. I have seen a strong man 
six feet high sometimes straining at the girths of a pony he could 
push over -with one hand, till he was black in tlie face, and then 
the poor little ■wretch would hobble out of his stable like a trussed 
fowl. Tlie girths should not be too forward. If any one -wishes to 
prove the justice of tliis m.axim, let him buckle a strap tight round 
his OV.T1 chest and then iry to run with it. He can bear it round 
the iraisi -u-ell enough, but the chest expands ^vith exercise, and to 
confine it must be vciy severe punishment. Many horses have a 
trick of swelling themselves out when first saddled; it is therefore 
a good plan to saddle them about half an hour before they are 
wanted, and then girth up a hole or two just before mounting. 
If a saddle is really wcU made, the girths -will want no straining at 
to make it sit safely. With thorough-bred horses, or those having 
flat sides and bad barrels, a false collar and a couple of straps ■will 
keep^ the saddle from slipping too/ar back. I object strongly to 
martingales, except with young horses, and to teach them to carry 
their heads properly. A horse should never be put at a jump until 
a martingale on, or he is almost certain to fall into it or over it. A 
gentleman named Singleton was killed some yc.ars ago by Ms horse 
jumping the turnpike-gate near Woodstock ■with a martingale on. 
I remember also seeing a horse break his neck at a hurdle not five 
feet liigh, from the same cause. A martingale is still more dan- 
gerous jumping Icngtiis. The severest fall I ever had was jumping 
.a brook •with a martingale. With a gag-snaffle, or a verj' severe 
bit of any kind, a horse rvith a martingale is extremely apt to get 
into mischief, and if he docs so, it m-ust be a L’ght hand indeed to 
get him out of it. The rings of a martingale should never be put 
over the ciurb-rcin, and leather sliding slopes should be always put 
before them to prevent them slipping over the buckles, a mischance 
often followed by a pau: of broken knees. Great care also should 
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be taken that the martingale is not shorter than ahsolutely neces- 
sary; and a rider should so play rrith his reins as never to keep a 
dcadpidl upon a horse’s mouth, and let his head have as easy play 
as possible. A martingale will ruin a horse’s temper, if tliis ride 
b'c not followed. Tlicrc are ferv tilings more misunderstood than 
hits, i heard one of the best trainers in England say, “If you 
can’t hold a horse witli a snaffle, you can’t with anjdhing else,” and 
I am almost of the same opinion ; a thin twisted snaffle is one of 
the severest bits made. I hold the gag and the cliiffney in abomi- 
nation. I have seen scores of horses’ mouths spoiled by them, 
and never saw any good come of cither. If a horse does not go 
woU and easily ^vith a man who knows how to ride him, the fact 
most likely is that he is not in his proper work. I had a little 
chesnut mare more vicious than enough to ride, yet she would go 
like clockwork in harness. Many horses too, w'ho never will bear 
a collar, arc the best of hacks. Ahorse I am now driving in a team 
pubs my gloves nearly off as a wheeler, though if put in as a leader 
he does not hang an ounce. Most hard-pulling horses make good 
leaders. In pairs the smabest horses go better and look better on 
the off-side. 

But to return to bits, Tlicy are generaby a great deal too 
heavy, and wlibc the mouthpiece should stib be left of a moderate 
size, the rest can hardly be too sbght consistent ndth strength. 
The best bit for the ix>ad is undeniably a snaffle, but for park 
riding, or anywhere in a crowd, horses ndb, perhaps, go cleverer 
with a curb, managed by alight hand. No grooms or horse- 
breakers have ever bght hands, therefore they should be made 
invariably to ride with a good strong plain snaffle and a broad rein. 
A groom wib spob a web-broken hack in a week, and often ruin a 
hunter for any one clse’s riding but his own. A hit I have found 
verj’ efficacious for very high-couraged horses with bad mouths, is 
a ])elham, with rollers ; it prevents a horse getting the bit in his 
mouth; they want, however, a very bght hand. If you are 
siiiprised by a verj- hard puber, and have only a snaffle bridle, get 
off and cross your reins; that wib stop him. If you find he stib 
gets along too fast, p\dl up again; let liim w'ct his mouth, or crop 
a bit of grass, and then start very gently tib you master his head 
entu-cly. Keep your hand low and steadj'’, giving and taking ; 
hmnour your nag, and he wdb go pleasantly. Many horses pub 
from fear, and want coaxing much more than a chiffiuey. A thirsty 
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Lorse, witli his tongue hanging out of lus mouth, black and s'^voUen, 
nill always pnU; such a horse should have something to play with 
in his mouth— rollers and jointed bits arc best. With a mere 
stubbom, uTong-headed pony, who bores away like a wooden 
tiling, a ragged curb may teach him to keep his head up, and go 
decorously. Spurs are bad and cruel things, except on very 
cautious heels, and •with young horses ; they are useful, however, in a 
crowd, and if you are riding a slug, or an entire horse ; but woe to 
the apprentice, out on a Sunday, who wakes the courage of an 
old hunter ■with them. 

Pew gi'ooms, cither, seem to have a proper idea of the use of 
water. "Whenever a horse is washed, the groom should never 
leave him till every liair is dry. As you cannot expect the ostlers 
at inns to do tliis, unless you look over them, I never allo'w my 
horsc’slcgstobcwashcd anywhere but at home. The hoof maybe 
brushed out and washed as much as they like, will dry again, 
but no ostler shall ever wet a hair of a horse of mine, if I kno'w it. 

With proper management, however, water is invaluable. After 
hunting, I generally have my horse’s legs put into a reguhvr bath 
(made on purpose), full of hot water, then dried and bandaged. I 
do not Ukc the bandages, however, left on the legs too long— they 
stop the circulation; three hours is quite enough, and then a good 
hard rubbing •will freshen a hunter’s legs more than anything, and 
the groom can feel if any thorn has got^into them, or if there be 
any trilling strain upon a sinew, and attend to it at once. Lord 

S tried a complete warm-bath for his horses after a hard day’s 

Inmting, but he told me it did not answer ; the horses broke out 
afterwards into fi, profuse sweat. I found this also the case, in a 
less degree, -with the leg-bath, "but I did not find that the sweat 
hurt them. 

If horses -will not cat their oats, mix it with chaff and beans ; a 
sprinkling of salt is a good tiling, and so are cut carrots. In 
Austria they give their horses small doses of arsenic, but I should 
not like to try it. I once had a marc so thin as to be a disgrace to 
my stable, yet so fast and high-couraged, and ■with such sporting 
points about her, that I could not make up my mind to get rid of 
her. Yet she was the plague of my riding life, a perfect Eosinante. 
I tried eveiytliing I could think of, but what -with rejecting her 
food, and fretting over her work, she was nothing but a bag 
of bones. At last chance brought me acquainted ■with a’ noted 
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character, now no inorc, DickWcflierall, the trainer. Uc Tras 
tniiiiing a horse for a rclallon of mine, and one fine auhimn after- 
noon we drove over from IVindsor to Ascot, to pay them a Tiisit. 
The conversation, of course, turned upon horses— “what can a 
cohhlcr speak of but leather and I mentioned my marc. “My 
lonV’ said Dick, who always ttsed this form of address, ns a matter 
of refined diplomacy, “I’ll icU yon what yon go and do .with her. 
Take a lot of barley— a goad lot on it— power some hiling water on 
it, jist cnougli to cover it ; then pull it— or, Icashvays, afore you 
putts the hiling water, putt the barley in a glazed pan so asnotliing 
of the steam can get through, and there let it soak. Iscxt momin 
go an’ putt some mobsscs in along with if, and stir it all up. 
Don’t trust }'our groom to do this, if he ain’t one of the right 
sort, cos he’ll cat the molasses, if you do, or perhaps take ’em 
*omc to Ids missus. IVell, when you’ve made this np (it's like a 
stiflish pudding, it is, when it’s made right, or a jelly, ns yon may 
say), give her a lot on it, mixed in with her com ; and if she don’t 
slohhor that into her, and get fat on it, too, never yon trust me 
again. Let her have four or five feetb on it a day.” Such was 
the summar}' of Mr. IVcthcndl’s wisdom; and the best advice I 
can give the reader, is in the words of the Duke of ‘Wellington to 
Sir Charles 2Capicr— “If you tuidcrstand these instructions, go and 
execute them.” 

“One evil, however, it may he well to gnard against; it is apt 
to teach horses the ahominablc trick of crih-hiling.*’ TIic sugar 
soaks into the woodwork of the manger, and they uill keep on 
gnawing to gel it out. I was apprehensive that the constant use 
of sugar would spoil the horse for other food, if obliged to ret^ 
to it; hut it lias not this cficct. I ham found, too, that notliing 
utU improve a Iiorsc’s mouth and tcmpe.r more thsm giving him, now 
and then, a hmjp of sugar. Barley, however, is a bad tldng for 
fast work. To check crib-hiting, a muzzle is heller than a strap.^ 

Horses should not he fed immcdiatdy they come from their 
work, ns they arc nearly sure to blow upon their com aud Iciivc it. 
A pailful of water at a time is quite enough, and that shorld he 
given in the morning and evening. I will, however, let the reader 
into a choice litib secret; he must consider it co^dcnriol, how- 
ever— not a word to anybody. I had a vcryhcantiful entire horse. 


* A xemcdr against this cril will he foonit in tlic next chapter. 
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.'ll! Ar.i1)ian, and llic pride of iny Eiabic, Tor a long time I formd 
it dangcions to tal:o liim into tlic park. At lost, Iiowcrcr, noticing 
the sleepy cficct ptodneed on myself by a kiigc glass of cold \ratcr, 
I bcthonglit me of trying the esperiment on the “Soldan.” I 
kept bim short of rratcr, thercrorc, in tbc morning, and just before 
my ride gave liim ns much as be liked; tbc ciFect -vras most satis- 
factory; and oftenrards I nsedto bare a couple of bonrs of as 
steady park ambling ns I pleased, and could lounge about by tbc 
side of tbc carriages, and t^ to a friend over tbo railings, as often 
as I pleased. Timid horsemen and old gentlemen, irlio will ride 
bigb-couraged cattle, sbonld bare tbeir horses watered tliis way by 
ilicir friends, wbetber they will or not. A bucket of water might 
br.TC sr.A-cd Sic llobert Peel’s life. I know one wilful old gentle- 
man avbo always will ride horses that axe too much for bim. 1 
garc my recipe to bis son, and he told me that Ins father nercr 
pot into mischief afterwards ; "tbongb,” saidhc, “be would nerer 
forgive mc^ if be blew be b^ a bucket and a half of water nndcr 
bim.” Bear 2dru. Sntherwood, if you do not want to be left a 
widow before your bnsband has made bis will, lest bis sciipcgtaco 
of a nephew should get the fircebold in Borsetsbire, tike my 
ndrice, and bribe bis groom to water bis cob well crciy day before 
bo rides down to the bouse. Ho will come safe enough home, if 
yon do! , 

Bor? cs arc often frightened or cxdtcd by music. To cure them 
of this, it is a pond plan to ride them with a milHary band every 
moruimr; if you Imre not sudr a thing near, blow a bom in tbc 
stable till they will put tbdr noses into it and take out a piece of 
sugar. Yon can pet Ibem to do it in a very short time, and nftcr- 
rrards they will hardly prick their cars .it tbc most intolerable 
Italian organ-grinder, who ever was in league with an nndcitakcr 
tU ply bis trade npon the wooden pavement. 

1 remember once finding a bom a very useful thing. Tflien a 
lad, I was on a visit to a gentleman who bunted one of tbc midland 
counties; and bis second ‘whip’ being taken iD, I supplied bis 
place, and never enjoyed a bmit so much in my life. Lad-like, 
however, T rode my horse .ilmoat off bis legs, and going borne I 
w as left behind by the whole field. !My horse bad bad enough foe 
one day; and no coaxing, and I am aslmmed to say, no 11irn«1iing 
would prevail upon bim to go further. I was about five miles 
from borne and mortal liungcj*; 1 knew, too, that if 1 was not at 
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tlio hall by fivCj erciy vestige of diimcr vould he dcTOtured by the 
Iningi'y geullcmcn vlio had gone on before^ and vho invited them- 
selves regularly on hunt days to my kind-hearted host’s table. 
'n'’cllj thought Ij plajing rvith my .stirrups, what’s to be done ? 
Echo answered or might have answered, what ? So to assist my 
reflections, I took out the horn I had been blowing with high glee 
for the greater part of the day, and made such a discordant noise, 
and one so imlikc anything my horse had ever heard before, that 
seized with the utmost alarm, he carried me home like steeple 
chasing ; and I, blowing like mad whenever he slackened liis pace, 
was quite in time for dinner with plenty to spare. 

As long as yoiur weight will allow it, ride light thorough-bred 
horses. Avoid Irish horses, unless you are a bold, temperate rider; 
they arc almost as difficult to manage as Irishmen. They are par- 
ticularly awkward in harness, and nearly always gibbers : when 
they will go, however, and if you arc not afraid of them, they go web. 
Never buy a horse who has not good, airy, cheerful action ; it is 
combined generally with every other good quality. Eor harness 
horses should have plenty of bone and substance, with short pas- 
terns and rmuid action. Eor saddle, they should be light, with 
long springy action and long pasterns. Chesnut horses arc nearly 
always hot; roans as generally slugs; marcs' are hardiest; horses 
quietest ; grey horses are difficult to keep clean, and look miserable 
when they arc dirty. Horses shotdd only be clipped when they are 
in hard work. I do not hold with trimming the legs even, except 
for park work. Himtcrs’ legs should never be trimmed— the hair 
on the fetlock protecting them from sharp stones, thorns, and so on. 
A little patience and time will enable you to dispense with punish- 
ment of any land. If you say "steady” to a horse whenever you 
want him to go slower, and “wo ! ” when you wish to stop Hm, 
he will moderate lus pace or pull up without having liis mouth 
hauled about, and likes it better too. 'In the same way, I teach 
my hades to canter whenever I raise the right curb rein, and to 
trot when I drop my hand and take the snaffle. “ Gently lad,” or 
“steady lass,” brings me to a walk, and “wo— ho!” to a dead halt. 
I feed them in small quantities every two hours, and give no hay 
to horses in fast work, svipplying its place with clovcr-chafT, and I 
find ray horses work better on -it. Beans only do for hard work, 
and even then horses fed upon too many of them, arc apt to fly at 
the heels. As they arc veiy fond of them, however, a few beans 
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bruised are good to give liorscs off their feed, or in ra'n', cold, 
■wintry weather, or on a long journey. 

Across country, and for road-riding, an Englishman’s scat is the 
best. But the Germans have a better and more graceful’militarj' 
scat than ■we hare, and “ make ” their horses better. Orientals do 
not ride ■well, and they ride very cruelly, with sharp inliuman bits 
and spurs like the head of a spear. They spavin and ruin their 
liorscs in no time too, by pulling up short when at full gallop. 
Tlicy cannot fall off, however, for their saddles arc like arm-chairs 
without backs, and they arc so firmly seated in them, with their 
short stirrups like shoes, that nothing short of a horse tumbling 
over and over can possibly unseat them. Spam'ards ride badly, 
too, with cmcl bits and spurs. Frenclimen have generally bad 
scats and worse hands ; and when they are not afraid, ride cruelly 
fast over bad ground ; indeed they have no judgment about horses, 
and verj' seldom ought to be intrusted \vith them. Of course there 
arc many exceptions to this the Emperor rides well; the late 
Duke of Orleans rode very well, and that unhappy man the Duke 
dc Praslin was said to be one of the best horsemen in Europe, 
.ilmong the great men who have been remarkable as good riders, 
may also be mentioned, the late Duke of Wellington, Sir Fowell 
Buxton, the late I'Cing of Hanover, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord 
Byron (thougli hloorc doubts it, and tells a good storj- to maintain 
his opmiou), and Sir Walter Scott; — men about as various as one 
could think of. Among the most famous of living horsemen may 
be mentioned, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord Chesterfield, Counts Saudor Batthyanj-i, and Lord 
Palmerston. 

It is odd enough, that an island people like ourselves, should bo 
the best cavaliers and the worst swimmers in the world. 

Let me conclude with a fciv remarks about riding, which I shall 
string very roughly together. Hcver ride in a to^wn if you can help 
it : the best hack that ever cantered, ridden by the most careful 
horseman, might fall do^wn on Holbom Hill, or get liimsclf or his 
rider .spitted by an omnibus-pole in the Strand. Ncycr take a 
jump if you can help it; the best sportmeu save their horses when- 
ever they can. Walk your horse the first mile and the last. Hever 
use your riding-whip if you can help it, nothing is so apt to make 
a horse swerve and st.art ; if, however, you do fall out ■with him, 
take care that you get the upper hand, or your hone will never 
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cany you safely anymore. If you vrlilp a liorsc for sliyiim, ilic 
‘Hcxl. time he allies, you v, -ill prohahly have an accident, and the 
^vhippin^J will have made him wor.-:e. Tlie hesi cure is to approach 
the ohject that frightened him fpiitc close, stay a short time he- 
sidc it to show him there is nothing to fear, and then go on very 
genth*. Accustom your horse to stand like a roclc while you arc 
monntina, or some day lie will start off wlicn you have only one 
foot in the stirrup, and if 1 wanted to do myself a serious injury, 
I should certainly choose some other means. To succeed in mak- 
ing your horse stand fjniel, always stop for a miniilc or so, after 
you have mounted, and then start at a slow n-nlk. If you attempt 
to .riiow off, and caper about at starting (which, by the way, is 
tailor's horsemanship), you will certainly meet witli .an accident, 
soon or laic. Kever take more out of your horse than you can 
help ; you may always Iniow a good rider by liis attending to this, 
Tims, when on the road, ride at the side where it is softest ; avoid 
stony places, and wlicn you c.annot do so, go verj* quietly over 
them; or if in the conntiy, get off, and lead your horse over r-erj' 
had ground, so that he maybe ready should you really want him. 
jMany a ni.an has slcjit in a wet lane, or r.ather passed the night 
there, from having .so unnecessarily tired his liorsc in a day’s hunt 
that he could not go .any further. If you arc out for e.vcrcisc, .and 
av.ant to gallop, choose turf-land; or the sea-shore makes good 
galloping ground, when the s.and is not too hard. Rotten llotv, 
too, is a capital g.allop at eight o’clock in tlic moniing ; later, you 
ought to go steadily, lest you should startle some pretty girl’s 
pony, wliich would never do. On the road, a steady trot,' or a 
gentle canter, is the fastest pace for .any one to ride at, who has 
proper consideration for his liorsc’s legs. 

The English roads have, however, become almost the worst in 
Europe for horsemen, and there .are tavo remarkable adv.antages 
over them possessed by many foreign roads, aa-hich I am happy to 
he able to point out in this place. The one is, thatthesc roads are 
often divided into three p.avis— the one, macadamized, being for 
carnages ; another, oft cn a pleasant alley of trees, aailh a soft sandy 
bottom, for horsemen; and the third being rcsciTcd solely for foot 
laassengcrs. Tlius the Phaetons c.annot dria'c over the equestrians, 
or either of them lain over the pedestrians, hyavhich some accident 
and many frights .are spared to all. I should say, if some of our 
most frequented roads were laid out in this way, it ivould be an 
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improvement ; — for instance, that from Kensington to Kichmond, 
so crovded with tipsv apprentices driving out and home upon a 
Simday, to the terror of many a timid horseman mounted on a nag 
rather loo much for him. Another most admirahlc arrangement 
which exists tliroughout Germany, though I do not remember to 
have seen it elsewhere, is that regarding the passage over bridges. 
Tire bridge is distinctly separated into two parts— the one kept 
exclusively for carriages going one way, and the other for those 
gomg the other. No carriage is allowed cither to rush past 
another on a bridge, and a man is kept at each end to see that the 
ndcs arc kept. There is no doubt in my mind that many a sad 
accident which has occurred through reckless charioteers driving 
furiously over some of our most crowded metropolitan bridges, 
might have been prevented by these simple regulations. In fact, 
they render accident from collision simply impossible. Tliere is 
stiU another rule I shoidd hke to sec established on the road, and 
severe punislmicnt inflicted for the neglect of it. The law should 
compel indeed all tumpike-kcepers to hang out a strong light at 
night, and whenever the gate is closed, the h'ght sliould be placed 
in the centre. A most amiable lady I know was rendered a cripple 
for life by being thrown out of a phaeton from the horse running 
violently against a closed tmnpike-gatc on a dark night. And 
about two months ago, riding home from a shooting party in a 
pelting rain, I got a very severe fall from the same cause, canning 
away the gate, and coining down with it, horse and all; after which 
my friend at the turnpike appeared with a small candle to sec what 
was the matter, and actually had the impudence to ask for money 
to pay for mending Ids gate, a proceeding which called forth avery 
energetic rebuke on ray part. “ I have not time to complain of you 
for nearly breaking my neck and d.amaging a valuable horse by not 
hanging out a proper light this dark night, but if your wicked 
negligence should cost you anytlung to mend your gate, why 1 am 
very glad I have broken it.” I am afi-aid the sleepy old man to 
whom this speech was addressed did not imderstand the full force 
of it ; and ns I dare say you coidd not get him, or any one else of 
the same class to use a candle a night to save the necks of the 
whole community, unless obh'ged to do so, the sooner some regu- 
lation is made on the subject, the better it vrill be for those who 
ride by night. 

To prevent such accidents, however, and many others equally 

H 
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dangerous, noljocly but a doctor summoned upon an interesting 
occasion” sliould ever ride fast by lugiit. It is a curious fact, that 
the oldest and steadiest horses often get frightened and into mis- 
chief in the dark; and in these days of draining and improvements 
of all sorts, you may find the features of the most familiar road 
changed iu a feu' hours, and vriierc you left a surface flat as a bil- 
bard table vhen going to the meet, you may find, coming home 
from the hunt, a sk-feet drain opened. Xiuckily for you if your 
horse sees it, and is not too tired to jump, but the probabOity is, 
that you rrill both get a rattling fall, if nothing U'orse. The more 
I Imorv, too, of horses, flic less I like to trust them ; and the 
steadiest hack that ever rvent upon foiulcgs may surprise you Avhen 
you least expect it. I like, indeed, to cany a small (policeman’s) 
lanthoni with me uhen obliged to ride cross-roads in the coimtrj-; 
for to meet a drmikcn famer on a foggy night, as he is driring 
home from market, is dangerous enough, but it is vrorse still if he 
cannot sec you. I always get home by dayb’ght from hunting, 
however, if possible ; but when it is not, I take especial care never 
to start udthout my lanthoni, and when I hear wheels, to send it 
ilasliing along as far as possible iu the direction from wliich they 
arc coming. Biding home a valuable horse by night; too, after a 
daj-’s hunting, if I am in a countxy I liuow, I generally contrive to 
boiTOW a pair of luice-caps ; tired horses are verj' apt to fall, espe- 
cially if they put a foot by chance upon a sharp flint. It is very 
useful also to cany with you a strong hook, to pick out stones 
from the hoof; and if }’ou understand anything of farrierj' (hot 
without), one or two nails to fasten a loose shoe, and a couple of 
screws 1 0 put into the forcshocs, shoidd a frost have conic on im- 
cxpcctcdly, and to prevent the necessity of having your nag’s hoofs' 
pulled about by a country blacksmith, iu the barbarous process of 
rougliing: if to tlicse things you add a Gennau tinder-box, a good 
laiife, a ball of whipcord, a spare ciub-cbaiu, and a spare strap in 
case of need, you may often find them useful ; and I have a little 
pocket in my hunting saddles made to hold these tilings, as well as 
a small case of gingerbread, the best tiling I know of to nibble at 
the cover side, 
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CHAPTER xm 
A fTAUC sonxs atr stabi;e. 

SxAiars Fhonld lie smdi better rentOated than tbejr Arc, esd 
fliould be always Ecrupulously well drained ; horses, too, are very 
often lamed by irreq;nla^ic3 in the ground on which they stand. R 
should, therefore, Im pcrfcetly Icrd, and wdl perforated with holes 
t o carry off the urine, and keep the stall dry. Lmumcrable horses 
po blind from the bad drainage of their stables ; still more become 
1iroken-wind'*d from bad ventilation. Grooms have an idea that 
by keepin:; their cattle swathed up in hot clothes tlicy get good 
coats. Tiic pmcricc should, however, be discouraged. Caro 
should be taken to keep tbc stable at n hcaltby moderate tempera* 
lure, however; and if in a cold situation, this should bo done by 
artificial means. A groom should never bo allowed to dean bis 
''horses in the stable: this is n common reason of horses leaving 
tlfcir food. It hccomcs impregnated with the dust and scurf of 
the currycomb and tbc bnisb, and is, indeed, then uneatable. Bars 
arc bad divisions to a stable ; each doll should be fairly separated 
by a solid wooden board, for bigh-coxuraged cattle aro very apt to 
bite, and kick, and light, when only protected hy hais. But the 
truth is, 1 am very nnmh opposed to stalls altogether. How should 
we like, my public, to he tied by the nc^ to our dumcr-tnblc, in- 
stead of being allowed to make "a voyage round our chamber” 
when we feel disposed ? Bepend upon it, stalls arc a cruel inven- 
tion; every hoiscshauldhckcpt,whcn possible^ inn loose box, and 
without any halier on. Horses Icam aU sorts of tricks from sheer 
wc-arincss at being tied up, and get swollen legs and all sorts of 
things hcaidcs. 

Most horses which arc dangerous in tho stable' have become 
vicious from ill usage. I shoidd say, indeed, all. Therefore, if 
ever you fmd any marks about your horse which seem to have 
been produced by a pitchfork or a broom-liandlcv watch your 
groom xmiTowly, and should you find that he ill-treats Ins horses 
whcii they ought at least to he at rest, discharge 1^, without 
tliinkiug twice about the matter, or, depend upon it, some day. 
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^rlicn you arc sliowin? your shid io a iiicnd, you udll limp auuy 
\ntli a severe hurt, A. frequent cause of lameness is a want of 
care in leading horses tlirongh the slahlC'door, and thus letting 
them hit their hips against the sides of it. If they have done it 
once, they arc apt io get frightened ever after in entering their 
stables, make arush, and hark their sides till they arc raw,— lucky 
if nothing worse comes of it. I have known, indeed, several vtiIu- 
ahlc horses utterly spoiled in this way. Another common stable 
vice is, for a horse to hang hack, swin^g himself even on to the 
end of his halter, till he gets half strangled, or gets away and 
docs miscliicf. Eor these horses arc nearly always vicious. To 
cure it, tic a rope along the end of the stall, and to that tic some 
of the thorniest part of a qnickset hedge. The first time my 
friend hacks he will get pricked, and will prohahly lack furiously ; 
hut, ns every time he docs so the inicklcs will sting him (they can- 
not do more hy their own wdght), he will soon get tired of the 
amusement, and he cured of a dangerous nee for ever. 

An infallible means of preventing crib-hiting in horses, was 
some time ago communicated to me hy a coachman, who had 
spent some fifty years in the best stables in England; and as I 
never heard of his method being practised hy any one else, I am 
very glad to have an opportunity of mentioning it here, in the hope 
that it may he the means of curing many valuable horses of so bad 
and mischievons a habit. Take a common iron hoop, break it, and 
nafi the flat rim of iron thus pven along the top of the manger, in 
tliis form ( 1 ) that is, fastening hy a curve at 

both ends, and with a nail in the centre ; taking care, of course, 
that none of tlic points of the nails project to do mischief. The 
rim of iron may he from two to three inches above the top of the 
manger : thus, it is obvious, when the horse malces his usual grab 
at the manger, he will fasten on to the iron-hoop, which will get 
between his teeth. He ^Ti^ not try the game more than once or 
twice. Take care not to have any loose wood-work about the 
manger, onwliich he can fasten instead. A manger of polished 
stone is also a good preventive to this vice, or one lined with 
zinc. 

Of all vices, the most dangcrons is that of rearing; and after 
having twice had horses fall back with me, I determined, whenever 
1 met with another who had this incurable fault, never to ride him 
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'i^ce. Horses ttIio once get tlio habit never lose it,— at least, I 
never tnetr one that did. Breaking bottles of ehampagne or soda- 
-antcr over tlicir brads, bitting them bclrrccn the cars, and all the 
rest of the nonsense talked about it, is useless, and, still worse, it 
is cracl, say, however, if, when a horse rears, you lirwc 
nerve, end courage, and activity enough to spring otF and pidl him 
over, it will cure him. I cau only say, I have seen it Wed with- 
out ciTcct j and I onco saw a horse’s hack broken ui this way. A 
strong, headstall martingale, taken up short, will do for a day or 
TWO ; but a cunning, old horse soon gets used to it, and will so 
curre his neck as to get up on his hind legs as high as ever 
again. 

Bearing in single harness is cgnally dangerous; hut in double 
l!r.rness, or in a tram, it hardlymatters. Indeed, in double liomcss, 
horses seldom will teat vidously; and, 1 believe, the vice gene- 
rally comes of a dislike to any weight on the back; which brings 
me to what I said before, that ^ a pood horse docs notpo well, he 
is r.ot in his proper vork. 

Kever buy your own horses, and, I thinks 1 had hctlcr add, never 
buy of a friend. No man who has not been absolutely brought 
up in a stable, can tcQ a perfectly sound horse from one unsound 
in some respect ; and I say, never buy of a Mend, because many a 
man has a horse winch is unsound without knowing it, and if you 
find it out after the purchase, it will be hard to conrince the most 
good-humoured of men that yon have not been in fault and pio* 
duced the unsoundness smcc the animal left Ids possession. 

Any gentleman, and stfll more any lady, who wants a horse 
should go to some respectable^ established borsedcaler, recom- 
mended to them, if possible, by romc 'porting acquaintance, pay a 
fair, perhaps even a high, price in the first instanci^ that they may 
ho sure to get at once precisely what theqr want, and there he an 
end of the matter. a sad accident has happened from mfiy 

people buying cheap horses. As a role, depend upon it, if q horse 
is good, quiet, sound, and handsome, he is as well wor& a certain 
price as a good picture; and, if yon get him under, there is some- 
thing wrong about the bargain, whether you find it out io-doy or 
fo-morrow. 

Ho not be led away to buy a horse because you hear he h» per* 
formed some great feat of strength or ^ccd. A man wishins' tn 
sdi a hone to a rebtion of nun gy 1 5323 
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told liim tliat it vras a great trotter, and liad several times trotted 
from Brigliton to London in five Louts. " AL,” replied the other, 
“1 nish he hadn’t.” It 'vvns a ircciucnt tiling in those days, and 
certainly a very hrutal one, to trot horses fromBrighton to London 
in fire hours ; and the consequence, of course, nras that they irere 
soon used olf their legs. To go fast and far trill never do; and 
the horse that has once done all he cannrill never he so good after- 
wards. If you buy liorses to sell again— a speculation that never 
did pay, and never irill, in the long run, to anybody who docs not 
make n complete business of it,— it is needless to say, buy them 
young, and, if possible, out of condition; for they will cost less, 
and, to use the technical expression, «iay (or may not, which is 
much more likely) ffrow into money. But I do not like young 
horses for work. A horse is much better from eight to fomteen, 
if he has not been previously ill used, than at any other time; 
but I once had an excellent cob whose existence could be traced 
for tliirty>scren years, and, perhaps, he was much older. I rather 
like buying horses out of condition, too, altogether irrespective of 
any intention of making money by them. A fine coat, high feed- 
ing, and good grooming, sometimes covers a multitude of sins; 
whereas, if yon buy a horse poor and ragged, yon can, at least, be 
sure that he will never look worse. 

A dark brown, with a tan mimic, and black legs and mane and 
tail, is said to be, and Xbclievc is, the hardiest colour of all. Dark 
chestnuts, too, arc nearly alwnys good horses; bnt light, mealy 
chestnuts arc nearly always weak and worthless. TVhite legs arc 
said to be bad, and denote bad hoofs ; and it is quite certain if j-ou 
have a horse with a white leg, and he goes lame, nine times in ten 
it will be the white leg that has given way. 

The highest price, I believe, ever given for a horse was eight 
thousand guineas— an enormous sum; but it may not havebeeri 
too much for a race-horse, race-horses being generally sold with 
their engagements, and therefore the price paid for them is no 
more a criterion of their value than that once given for tulips in 
Holland— the horse being bought wholly and solely as a matter of 
speculation. 'Generally, a first-rate hunter will fetch about two 
hundred guineas ; though Sic Brancis Burdett is said to have paid 
seven hu^ed pounds for his famous horse, ” Sampson ;” and the 
price of a hunter has even risen to one tliousand and one thousand 
two hundred guineas. Indeed, for a timid mai^ fond of field ^orts. 
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p perfectly broica Inintcc is beyond price. Pirsf-raic carriage- 
borsesj Trell matched^ arc ofren sold as bigli as five and sis bnndrcd 
guineas a pair; and, recently, a pair of very handsome ones arc 
said to have been sold for no less than nine hundred guineas !’* A 
hacl: ridden by Prince Psterhazy cost one thousand guineas ; and 
this siun is nor, indeed, uncommon for Arab stalhons of the true 
blood: nest to these, old gentlemen’s cobs, if very handsoMP, 
fetch the highest prices, as much as three hundred ami ffiy 
gnincas having, to my Imowledge, been paid for one. Even a 
child’s pony, if very handsome, and quite perfect, has been sold 
for a hundred and fifty guineas. 

Ent. in general, a good pmr of ■vrorldng carriage-horses can be 
bonclii for from sixty to seventy pounds a-picce; ahunterforahun- 
dred; a hack for from thirty pounds to a himdrcd ; ncab-hoise for 
from sixty to one htmdred and fifty; a brongham-horse the same. 
'Very good leaders to a team onght not to cost more than thirty 
pounds a-picce ; ponies, from fifteen to thirt}’ ; cobs, from fifteen 
to forty: and for a horse for general purposes, to ride and drive — 
a good fanuly horse— thirty-five or forty pounds is the outside price 
that onght to he paid, from an honest dealer; tradesmen’s horses 
ought not to cost more than twenty-five or tliirty pounds. New- 
market is a good place to buy hacks; and sometimes a very superior 
horse, not fast enough for racing, may bchonght for thir^ or forty 
pounds. The best hunters come from Lincolnshire and Ireland; 
the best carriage-horses from Torksliirc ; the best cobs and cart- 
horses from S^olk. Some goodhorscs, too, arc brcdinLcicestcr- 
shire. 

Por fast work and for riding there is no doubt that pngh’sh 
horses arc the best bred. The Barb, and the Jennet, and the 
Arab may do very well as park-hacks, and look pretty ; hut tlicy 
caimot go across country, and they have more action tlum speed. 
Por liatness and heavy work, however, they say that the Plcmish 
horses arc very good; and so are somo of the German horse.*. The 
'Spanish and Arab borscs do not work well in Iiamcss. I liavc 
noticed, too. Hint foreign horses, when hronght to England, have 
some dangerous vice about them. Por London work and in har- 
ness, 1 recommend small horses, piftecn liands is the best height 
for a hack ; a hunter may b** higlicr. Not even a carriage-borse 
should ever exceed sixteen ban^, if you mean bim for work, and 
• To Lora Kolcj". 
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not only for parade upon a gala day. Hie shorter and compacter 
they are the hetter j and if you can get them -with -what is called 
pony-aeiion, they go safest over the stones. Large horses cost 
twice as much to he^ as small ones ; and unless looked after \rith 
great care get easily out of condition, and then are gaunt and 
spectral indeed. They arc also generally over nice in their feed, 
and apt enough to ref^e vrhat other horses vrill cat readily. 

A good horseman may make a good horse go pleasantly through 
the longest summer-day; a had oneuill tire the same horse in a 
mile. The seerct of going a journey vrithont distressing your 
eattlo is .easily told. Go steadily, if you mean to go far ; never let 
the best and fastest horse steal on you beyond seven miles an hour; 
keep hiin 17611 in hand ; cheer him often with your voice and pat- 
ting; stop often, if oidy for a few minutes; slacken your girths, 
shift your saddle alittle, undo your hearing-rein and curb-chain; 
give him a wisp of wet hay, or a bit of bread, or an apple if he will * 
eat it, and sponge the dust off his face and fall— a mouthful of 
waterwillnever hurt him, moremay. In cold, damp, chilly weather, 
or if your horse is off 1^ feed, a double-handful of oatmeal in a 
quart or two of warm water is a good thing, hut ride gently after 
it. Beer, wine, and aU such things wliich you may get horses to 
take after many trials, axe had. T^en riding a journey, however, 

I like to have half a dozen lumps of sugar in my pocket, and when 
1 get off to walk up a ste^ 1^, take out one and let him follow 
me for it, giving it him before lightening his girths at the brow ;— 
anything to cheat him of the road when it is hard and heavy. It 
is a good plan too, when riding on a road little frequented, to take 
some black bread, which horses will eat readily when cut into 
pieces. 

It is said that hir. Bichard Turpin, who finished his renowned 
career at Tyhum, doubtless to the great edification of our grand- 
fathers, rode from London to York with a heef-steak rolled round 
his horse’s hit. Bull of tins scheme, I once tried it, when a hoy, 
on my pon^, setting his struggles atnaught. I am hound to say, 
however, that it did not answer. Little Jack e^ressed as mu^ 
horror (ff animal food as Shelley, or Doctor Lamb, or Professor 
BTewlon, or any other vegetarian. 

La Germany th^ always give horses thmr com wet, and in hot* 
summer weather, I rather approve of the prinraple. In winter I^ 
should not like to try it with vduahle horses, though I never knew' 
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atty liarm come of it. Every Iiorsc in Ligli condition, slionld Lave 
at least two warm bTan-mnsLcs a week, and siionld, I tli^, have a 
six weeks’ ran at grass at least, once in two years. For the rest, I 
am inclined to thi^ English grooms feed a little loo highly, and 
hence onr horses arc more unhealthy than foreign ones. It is gene* 
rally the opinion of foreign soldiers that onr horses do not get well 
through a campaign ; though I am not prepared to say the opinion 
is correct; many of our cavaliy, however, are too heavy for the 
horses they ride, and 1 am inclined to thi^ the horses of onr life- 
guards arc too heavy for liord work in the field, and too big. I 
have known experienced ofiicers who thought poorly of heavy 
cavalry ; and in the kite Svar in Italy and Hungary they wcfcjoimd 
so useless, that ncaTl}*’all the heavy cavalry regiments in Austria 
have since (I hear) been converted into lancers. 1 by no means 
agree, however, with a French wnitior, who told me he starved and 
ill4rcafcd liis horse “jumr Vaecoittumer a la msere.” Indeed, it 
seems on]}' according to common sense that the stroller and 
healthier a horse is at the beginning of a campoigi^ the more likdy 
he is to last bravely through it. 

IVhen a horse comes in from a jouinc}', the first and most im- 
portant thing is to get him completely dry, groomed indeed, till he 
looks as if he had not been ont. It is quite as pleasant and healthy 
for him ns for a man to wash and comb Ins hair, and change Ids 
clothes, after running* a race; and many horses not feed till 
they have been properly eared for. This shonld be done first with 
a wisp, and thru with a brash. A currycomb shonld never he nsed 
at all to high-bred horses. I hclicrc the Qncen’s horses arc com- 
ifictdy w.ashcd when they come home ; but tUs is only asafeptacficc 
in a large stable 'with plenty of hands. 

The feet should be stopped twice a week, not oftencr, except in 
the height of summer, or tiic hoofs will get too soft and the pres- 
sure of the shoe bring on corns, which make a horse nnsonnd. A 
dandy may have his hack’s hoofs poh'shed -with honey, boiled oil, 
and bccs’-wax, ituxcd together and put on very lightly, and ttfler 
ihe honf las lees washed qiiife clean. Blacking or vnnush is very 
misclucvons. 

IhavcEomcidcas ofmy ownahont shoeing, and thmkthatironand 
nails might be replaced by some h'ghtcr and softer material— caout- 
chouc, for instance— but I shall not say anything about this till I hare 
completed some experiments which I am now making, except that 
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Mi'C all knoTT Tcry ^rell tliat more liorscs arc lamed ky sliocing iliaii 
ky cvci-jiliiiig else put together ; and more horses fall do’>vUj in 
towns especially, from iron shoes than from the wooden pavement, 
I do not think; that wdth a proper shoe, even the wooden pavement 
W'ould he dangerous. Iron shoes, too, get hot from going over tlie 
stones, and the nails kuming their way out, the shoe comes off. I 
knov/ a farmer in IViltshirc who never shoes liis horses at allj hut 
as he rides mostly over soft ground, and never keyond the steadiest 
of jog-trots, it will not xlo to cite him as an example to he followed. 
If therefore we must shoe our horses — (a fact which I am not 
altogether going to admit, as I think the hoof inight he hardened 
by proper treatment), let us set about finding some lighter and 
better shoe than the present one as soon as possible. 


CHAPTEE XITH. 

DXJELnTKG, on. inn iirnEn WAMnnes, 

“hly dear ! said my wife to me the other evening after dinner, 
“I fear you arc growing a little deaf. You had better see kkr. 
Ycarslcy.'’ 

“Deaf ! ” I answered, becoming rather red, for I am not fond of 
personalities of that kind, “deaf! not a hit of it.” 

kly -wife began to settle herself comfortably in her chair, wliich I 
know from long experience to he usually a prelude to giving me a 
lectm'C. I would have cheerfully given hlr. Yearsley’s fee to he 
allowed to escape, hut of this there was little chance, so covering my 
face with my handkerchief, I prepared, hkc Caesar, to suffer decently. 

“ Yes, my love, you are positively growing quite deaf ! ” repeated 
my wife, with the air of one who has' made a discovery. “All the 
time Lady Mormtdreary wus talking to you to-day about her rheu- 
matism, it inight have been noticed by anybody that you did not 
hear a word she said. Indeed, though you had your glass in your 
eye, I have thought several times since that you were asleep! 
Now, my lord has promised to speak to the Duke of Thunderbolt 
about your majority, and they have asked us to lYeary Court, to 
spend the Clnistmas, and — ” 

“ Will you allow mo to observe that, as you have intruded your 
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i£pndeni little person into my private gronrleiy, I shall 1al:c the 
liberty of iigliting; a cigar. Tlio effect is soothing; yon ■will see 1 
shall listen to yaaJ’ 

“No, no ; give up yonr cigar for tliis evening. TVe Trill go ont 
for a vralk, and yon shall cany mj' parasol.” 

"I am all obedience, mj' lovV* said ^ “not even a cigar is 
worth talking about during this hot weather.” 

“Tiiat’s a good boy, and yon will put on yonr nice stock that I 
bought youyesterday, won’t you,^ow ? I like yon to bok soldierly. 
And now I will run and put on my bonnet,” 'said my wife, hasten- 
ing to stifle a faint remonstrance that was lismg to my lips about 
tlsc stock— Come ! “look for my gloves ! I took them off to pick 
those ^f^awbcITies for you that yon did not eat.” 

“ Your gloves ! my dear, 1 hare not seen them.” 

“■Why, you blind little buzzard, I bid them on your easy chair, 
and you have been sittii^ on them, if shall put on a new pair to 
tench you to be more careful. Him along now and open the door 
for me. I Live got my hands fulL” 

“ITliew ! ” I cried involontatily, for as I rose an unaccountable 
twinge in my left foot almost took my breath away. 

STy wife dapped her little hands. “ The three wammgs, I vow,” 
she bnghed merrily, “the three warnings of Mrs. 03unlc’s fable! 
Blind, deaf, and lame.” * 

“Yon may say what yon like against them,” said 1 testily; 
“ hut each has prohahly saved my life on three separate occasions. 
If jwu will let me off goii^ out this hot weather, and sit down 
quietly, and far enough off from the smoke of my dgar,” I added, 
stipulatmg for terms, “ I will tell my tluee adventures. Can yon 
he quiet for a little whib F" 

“I won’t promise; but Til try. May I ask questions?” said 
my tormentress, with the prettiest air of no mterest in the world. 

“You mtiy ask anytlung yon Ifla^” said I, “ so long as you do 
not ask me to pat ont my cigar.” 

“Ehem! chem! chem!” coughed the lady miscliiovously. 

“ The first leave then, my bvi^ wliich I obtamed from a cruel 
MoTsc-gnaids, I spent in Paris, and I remember, one terribly hot day 
in July, I had been with Alfred de Grammont to see amilitaty 
spcctadc in the Qiamp dc Mars, after which we were to dine, eit 
fargm (whidr means very badly), at the Bocher deCancab,or 
somewhere dse, — I forget where now. Our first husmess, how- 
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ever, vras to get rid of out xmiform, and agreeing to meet at a ciif6 
on tlie Boulevards, in an hour, I stepped into my cal), vliicli Avas 
Availing, and drove home to a hath and a pleasanter dress than 
the uniform of the hussars. 

“ My toilette over, redolent of TYrndsor soap and moustache 
Avax, I drove as fast as possible to my rendezvous Avith jUfred. 
The mare I happened to haA'c in my cab Avas a A'cry fine stepper, 
and Avhen I pidlcd up I noticed tliat several Trench officers Avcrc 
examining my tum-out Avith a good deal of attention. I had not 
hoArcA'cr, at that time, just fresh from Sandhurst, any great Ioa'c of 
Trenclimen in the abstract, and 1 could not speak Trench so 
readily as Avould have been agreeable ; so, brushing by them some- 
Avhat unceremoniously, I entered the cafe, and found Alfred, as I 
might liaA'C anticipated, plaA-ing at billiards, according to the custom 
of his country. 

" I ATOs imcommonly hungry I remember, and kept looking tele- 
graphs at Alfred to finish Iris game as soon as possible ; but he had 
been eating bon-bons aU. day, and pcrscveringly looked another Ara3^ 
Mliile I Avas thus straining my eyes towards liim, and grow- 
ing, if the truth must be told, a little impaticut, a Trench 
officer, one of those who had been sitting near the door as I 
entered, rose suddenly and strode haughtily np to me. 

“ Itwas Colonel de Montmorcnci, one of the most famous ducUists 
in the army, a man of high family and stainless honour, the very best 
felloAr in the world— generous, kindlicartcd. Arise, Arittj', Avliat 
you viU that is soldierly and gentlemanlike, but with a most inve- 
terate knack of quarrelling. 

“ ‘Monsieur!’ he said, as T eyed him standing with defiant 
looks, Avithin a fcAV yards of me, ‘ Monsieur has been looking 
at me these ten minutes. Have j'ou anjdhing to say ?’ 

•“He spoke in Trench, and I did not Amderstand him; 
hut I thought it hecame my dignity to look veiy stately, and 
Cavendish and Marston of ours lounging in at the moment, I 
asked them what he meant. 

‘“HcAvants toknoAV,’ said CaA'cndish; ‘whyj'ou liaA'e been 
looking at him ?’ 

“ I have always been in the habit of answering straightfonvard 
questions in a straightfonvard manner, and something Avithin me 
seemed to put the words in my mouth, as I answered simplj' — 

“ ‘ Because I squint !’ 
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« This vras rather too much for the strong sense of the Indicrons 
inliCTPTif: in lEVenchmen, andhTontmorcnci’s friends, always feaiM 
of his getting into some now scrape by his impetnosity, crowded 
ronnd mc^ laughing. 

“ 'I am waiting,’ said I, * for hL dc Grammont, who has been 
beeping me this half-hour without my dinner, and it seems in 
trying to sec him I hare loohed at your friend. By the way I 
offended an old gentleman in the same way at one of your, 
what do them, " tables of hosts.” He thought I was look- 
ing at his wife. Kcrertbclcss, I added politdy, if the colonel 
wishes to quarrel with me for squinting — 

” ' renire bku, ee serait trap fori ala, /* 

" The story soon got about inParis, and people would hare it that 
thcwholc affmr rras a joke against Mbntmorenci; but it was true 
enough. 

*' ITy nest adrenture took place when we were quartered at 
Edinbmgh. I had gone to dinner with a Highland laird, who 
wa.« making a great noise at the time and spending his foriuno 
.as fast as he could: after dinner the eternal toddy was brought 
in and we fdl to work in good earnest. How much we drank 
or how wc ^ent the crening I remember rcry faintly, for not 
feding particularlyintercstcd in the conrersation, I drew my choir 
near the open window, it being summer time, and listened to on 
oldlady, who was plojing 

“ iUi, wdcoma Cbnrllc back ngtilii, 

Oar gaUantxojBl Cbnilic." 

She played, I remember, with so ranch cpirit thgt as one of the 
old Jacohitc airs after another came ringing from the piano I 
was soon as much lost in listening to her ns the old gen- 
tleman, whose bald head I conid just set sitting near her and 
nodding the time. Away went my rambling fancy from the scene 
of vulgar riot going on around me, andLochidandPloraiyiacdo- 
ndd, and the hravc duke of Perth, and the fdsc laird of 
Broughton flitted like shadows before me. 

“ At length I was roused by a tremendous oath and a blow 
upon Ibc adjoining table that made all tbe glasses dance 
again. 

“ ‘He is taddr,' said my host, turning to me; ' he is raddy to 
make yc an apaulagce !’ 
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'■ 'IVlinl’s ilic im'P said I, somcnliat disgusted at being so 
unccrcmonionsl}' ronsed fi-ora jny rcTcric. 

" ‘Koo, indeed! its jnsfc that he’s said ycr a pock pudding 
to set tlierc, instead of drintdng your "wbasky like a mon, 
Iccstcncen to an and udfe’s fccdlciij ond aAr baA'e tardd liim that 
a stranger sliall no be insidtcd at the boord of tbc land of 
Icbycocby, and so lie made an aupaulagec; or ye moost ba 
can’d him oot, and I’d have been ycrc second, tbougli Ivan 
Macneil is my ain cousin only stixtccu times remoA'cd.’ 

“ ‘Ivan klacneil is a gontlcman,’ said I, ‘ and I shall ccidainly 
not call bun out as I bare not beard a Avord be said, and bis 
apologA* and your zeal in my behalf, my dear laird, are quite 
sufficient. Here’s to the bcaltli of both of you in ns many 
bumpers as you please.’ 

“ ‘Wait iben a Avee bit, captain,’ • said an unctuous little man 
Avbom I then remembered bad been introduced to me just before 
dumcr as Ivan bl'Hcil. ‘ Wait just a A\-ec bit, captain, and I’ll 
brcAV ye’re toddy for ye. It must aye be a Hieland mon to do 
that for you.’ 

“ ‘To the land of Icbycocby and bis cousin. The McHcil,’ said 
I, raising a largo glass, the contents of AA'bicb tasted bke liquid 
fire, and I never could remember bow I got borne or passed tbc rest 
of that noisy evening ; but I verj* well recollect that instead of 
meeting Tlie lI'Neil next morning in a hostile attitude, bis joUy 
face was the very first I saw at my rooms, for we bad gromi suck 
good friends oA'cr our cups that it seems I bad nmted him to 
breakfast, and there be AA'as. Somnebfor tbc advantages of bemg 
deaf, 

“ My next advcnlnrc occurred at a bab, in the palace of the 
licrcditaiy Grand Duke of SebAA-arzAAurrst Sebinkensbausen: I was 
sulfeiing intolerable pain from a light boot, and from dancing and 
the beat of the room, the pain -at last became so intense, that I 
Avas AA'atcliing the first oppoidimity to escape from an old gentle- 
man Avlio Avas boi’ing me about ibe antiquity of his farnUj', and take 
my departure. There Avas no shaking liini off, however, for some 
time ; and I tried to case my bad foot by tilting it up and resting 
on my heel. At length there was a slight bustle, the emperor was 
gomg to supper, my friend stopped bis uaiTatiAm, and I hastened 
to escape. I was just pressing through an immense crowd of offi- 
cers, Avbcn a band was laid on my shoulder, and turning round. 
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I saw a very fiferce pair of monstacliios standing op end witH 
afager. 

“ ‘I tegged your pardon jnsfc now/ said my friend, of tte fierce 
monstacliios. 

“ I bowed, masted my pain with a smile, and was going to pass 
on. 

“ ! I say/ continued my new accuiaintance, blocking the way, 
‘ that J-— l)egged--2/02;r~pardon— just now.’ 

“ ‘Pray don’t mention it,’ said I; not knowing what else to 
say. 

“ ‘ But you ought to have begged mine.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! that did not occur to me ; but I am sure I wiU, with all 
my heart, if it gives yoti any pleasure. Pray, why ? ’ 

“ ‘You touched my foot tluee times; nay, more, you actually 
kept your foot poised in a threatening manner over mine, as if rrith 
the intention of insulting me.’ 

“ ‘ You are a very sensitive gentleman/ said I ; ‘ but having 
begged your pardon, as you rvished, I will now tell you a little 
secret ; that I have got such an angi-y little com upon my left 
little toe, that I was obliged to rest my foot in the manner which 
has roused your displeasure, and if I do not have my boot cut off 
in five minutes from this time, I believe I shall go out of my senses. 
Allow me to wish you good evening.’ 

“ There now ! ” cried my wife, “ that is stoiy enough for one 
evening. Don’t light the other cigar. I won’t listen to it for a 
^moment. Bing for Ichabod to bring yoiu- hat and cane, and 
make yourself look more like a preux chevaUer, while I put on my 
bonnet; and we will go and drink tea with Lady Mountdreary.” 
f “ It is -written,” said I, “ oh, queen, that no man can avert his 
fate. Loll go!” 


CHAPta XIX. 

TACIITING. 

YAcnriNG is a pleasant mode of travelling with a very pleasant 
party of people, all intimate enough to pull well together, yet not 
. such old acquaintances as to have told all their best stories to each 
other, and have nothing left to say .- 1 kiiow few things that requite 
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more care and management tlian tlie selection of a good yacliting 
party. A political dinner given 'l)y a county magnate is notldng to 
itj altiouglx tliat is an audcward thing cnouglito manage •well. One 
sulky or disagreeable fellow -will spoil all the pleasure of the trip^ 
for there is no getting rid of him, and a six months’ cruise with a 
bore is a weary business. If a man who does not belong to a yacht 
club, and has not^ a yacht of his o'wn, wishes to have a cruise, I 
recommend him rather to hire than buy a vessel. A very good 
one, manned and all, may be got for a hundred pounds a month ; 
and, supposing your party to consist of six or eight, it is very 
cheap travellmg ; and a loitering, lazy cruise in the summer seas of 
the Mediterranean, with good books and cheery people, is a thing 
to remember -with pleasure as long as yon live. 

One of the most important points in yachting is to have a care- 
ful, experienced, and thorouglily trustworthy captain. It may be 
aU very well to be your o'wn captain now and then, if you were 
once a midshipman, and are fond of amateur navigating ; but winds 
■wiU blow rough and keen, and nights voU sometimes be wet and 
cold, and gentlemen uoll be sleepy, or the ladies in the cabin will 
be more attractive society than the compass and the liclm, and it 
is pleasant to Icnow one can goto sleep if one likes, even on a dark 
night "with a dirty sky. A hundred and fifty potmds a year, if j-ou 
keep a yacht, is always a fair salary to give. an experienced cap- 
tain ; otherwise from ten pounds to fifteen poimds a mouth. A 
small, useful yacht, indeed, may be maintained altogether, and in 
very good style, for five or sixhimdreda year, everj’tliing included. 
A stni smaller one, only intended for trips on the coast, need not 
cost more than rivo hundred, lotting up yachts, however, is fear- 
fully expensive, and so is a good stock of pro'risions. It is better 
to do these tilings by contract: hh’ingthe vessel, hii'mgeverj'thing 
in it, and contracting even for provisions, giring back what may 
be brought home. lor one 'trip, this is, of comse, by far the 
cheapest way, but it would never do for a man who keeps a yacht 
always. Beware of forts and batteries, and take care always to 
answer immediately to any signals that are made to you. Bemem- 
ber, a gun-shot •will reach a long way, and a refractory little 
schooner is sometimes brought, rather roughl}’, to order and 
obedience. 

Yacht travellers are, generally, very well received wherever they 
goj and, as they are looked upon as biinging their certificate 
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r' rf>:.er;'.VII::y Tith tlvn— cspcchlly if b:lcnginp lo a cloh — 
tlirr riiunlly recsiv? crcry a'.lcntioa, and arc fdnntte.l at onco 
into the secirtT of r.ay place where they may stop. 'Ill’s is a 
Tcry picne:.Ti: thin?, wrliich j-nchtias folks should be careful not 
to abuse. 

Afipr ail. I leek upon a yacht nou'-n-dai’s very much in the 
lislif of a travellins.c.'itiiasc; and unless n man is -iny, verj’ 
rieh^ or a rciy determined and enthusiastic sailor, it is, wl<h all 
itv rdvanrarc-s often a troublesome and an expensive cnenm- 
Iinuir?. Tt i.-: such a slow mode of trarcdlius, too; and is so 
uncertain. Ilia* many a man wbo has gone g^y out to Lisbon 
to dnd iir.por:ar.t letters recalling him home, lias been glad 
enourb 'n l«r.rc lus yacbr to take care of itself, and get back to 
XnaV-r/j in c fo’t;‘.b of the time by a steamer. Indeed, you may 
ciiily I'-.ve n.o>t of tbc advantages of a yacbt, tvilboul any of the 
her tier of it; you and your parly taking in good time the best 
ettbins of a sti'auier, and as you will fmd it generally stops at all 
phiecs of interest, j-ou may stop where you lilie, and cither wait 
tiQ the nert of the line of packets makes its appearance, vary your 
jonmey by a little land-travelling, or ebarter a boat to the next 
point, where steamers are more iiegnent. Depend upon one thing; 
there is nothing like being independent as much as possible, and 
you will socu get licartily sick of any means of travelling to which 
you arc absolutely tied. 

Neither must you expect much real amusement from your first 
trip on the water. Ton will, of course, he sea-sick and I Lave 
known sea-sickness to last a whole voyage, even for months ; in- 
deed, some people arc never cured of it, ond the oldest sailors 
suiTcr sometimes. 1 have seen the captain of a man-ci-war obliged 
to rise from table by a sudden qualm. Dcmcdics and quacking 
are of no use. For a sbert voyage, however, say from Boulogne 
tn Folkstone, I hclicvc there is n remedy; at least it is one I 
always find effectual, and neither more nor less than nhccfstcak and 
n ^Tine^'i '5 full (no more) of cold brandy and water. Fish, wine, 
beer, sweets, made dishe^ tea, coffee, and tbo rest of it, .arc all 
nearly certain to be tronblcsomc. Bcoplc liavc a silly idea that 
sea-sickness docs them good ; but I fancy this is a great mistake, 
and 1 have known many people seriously ill for .a fortm'ght nflcr- 
wank, one brc.ak a hlood-vcssd, and one who died &om it. Among 
the Itoo tilings that the Homan philosopher regretted, atus timt 
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of having once made a voyage by sea \rhcn he might have gone by 
land ; and in the famous Spam'sh ballad about the InTiding of Tank, 
■who overthrew the empire of Hodcrick, in Spain, the Moslem is 
made to say— 


*' Since man Is made of dost, I vreen. 

He wcU may dread the sea 

and this of a mere afternoon’s sail across the Straits of Gibrdtar. 

Chartering a boat 'in the Mediterranean is a very grave affair; 
and such a vast variety of rogueries are practised in the proceeding* 
that the best way is to draw up a written agreement, even if you 
arc only going a twenty-fom hours’ run. A very favourite 
manoeuvre of the Cadiz boatmen is, or used to be, tnVing their 
fare to the wrong place, and then insisting upon some rascally 
payment to go on where he wanted them. Take care always, too, 
to carry rather more tlian a sufficient supply of provisions for any 
voyage you contemplate making in a felucca or mistico ; for if a 
breeze spring up strong enough to ruffle a duck-pond, the master 
will, likdy enough, run yon into some out-of-thc-rray creek, v/lffie 
ho crosses himself at leisure. Get him out of it if yon can, wliile 
there is anything stronger than a zephyr blowing, or one sparkle 
of foam on the crest of a wave. Kow, as the Spanish and Portu- 
guese sailors live chiefly on powerful onions, washed down with 
the most nhominahle wine in a state of fermentation, you -^rill find 
a couple of cold chickens and a glass of 'V'al-de-penas very useful. 
Por the rest, ^ a dose-fittmg oilskin cap, and an india-mhher mat- 
tress filled -with -wind, and a Portsmouth sailor’s taipauling hoots 
and groat coat, are the best things possible to sleep in, if you can 
get them — as yon sometimes can at Lisbon or Cadiz — os the whole 
boat is sure to swarm -with vermin. 

One of the pleasantest things I know of is a cmise in a man-of- 
war, and the properest thing to do after mesdng with the officers 
is to send in a case or two of champagne to the mess when you 
make j-onr how to them. A weU-appointed man-of-war, with a 
captain popular among his crew, is the paradise of the waters; its 
perfect and sompnlous cleanliness, the good order that reigns 
always; the gaiety, roominess, excellent cheer, and jolly compa- 
mens, are enough to make a sailor of the veriest kad-lubher that 
was ever nailed to a desk. A first-class man-ofwar, too, from its 
size, and shap^ and weight, docs not roll much except in very 
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licaiy stos, and then the motion is generally so steady and mea- 
sured, that yon may escape sickness altogether ; especially if yon 
lie on a sofa and read novels in very bad weather, when yon will 
hardly feel the motion at all. Indeed, lying down, as long as yon 
can practise it, is almost an infallible remedy for sea-sickness ; hnt 
I did not mention it when speaking of yachting, becanse people do 
not go on pleasure trips to pass the time on a sofa or in bed. It 
may be well to caution young gentlemen, also, that they are not 
wanted on the deck of a man-of-war in bad weather, and that if 
they do not attend to this advice, they may get a rebuke even from 
the most polite of captains, that is likely enough to oiTend their 
dignity. 

In choosing your berth in ships, if you have any choice about it, 
get as near ihc centre of the vessel as possible. The motion will 
trouble you less, and it is as great an advantage as getting your 
back to the engine in a railway carriage, or your face to the horses 
in a coach. Take care, if possible, to have a window in your berth, 
and one that you can open, that you may have as much fresh air 
as is to be found, if the weather will allow it. Do not ask ques- 
tions ; take especial care not to make any joking prophecy about 
going to the bottom, or talk of having had a prosperous voyage 
hitherto, or whistle when the avind is hlo^ving, or suppose you will 
get iuto port on such or such a da)', for all sailors are supersti- 
tious ; it is second nature with them. Be quiet, therefore, about 
the sea, and all that in it is, and the ship, and the sails thereof, 
and the sailors, and above all make no observations about the 
weather. If you do, you will be certain to toucli somebody’s sore 
place. Enthusiastic yachters will teU you that you cannot catch 
cold from being wet witli salt-water; hnt I am sony, from my own 
personal experience, to be obliged to assert the contrary ; there- 
fore on with your dreadnoughts when seas run high, and beware 
of it. Beware, also, of how yon wash in it ; for if you do not use 
fresh water afterwards, and dry yourself very carefully, you will 
have hut a fidgety day afterwards. In fact, cither bathe in it 
cntirel.v, in wliich case it will not hurt you, or do not wash in 
it at all. If you arc too doubtful of your swimming capacities to 
jump gallantly over the side, and trust entirely to your own thews 
and sinews for a glorious hath, make acquaintance tvith one of the 
sailors, fasten a avell -padded strap round your chest, securing it in 
its place by shoulder-straps; to this harness fasten firmly a strong 
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rope (mind it is long enougli), and then go off head foremost ; you 
caimot hurt. It is a treat, houevcr, that cannot of cotu'se he in- 
dulged in "when the ship is under canvass. 

Those lazy barges in Holland arc amusing enough to travel by 
if you have iffcnty of time on your hands, and you "ffill get many a 
scene for yoiu sketch-book in them, if you have an artist’s eye. 
Indeed, this is by far the best Tvay of seeing Holland properly. If 
a good painter, too, ■would consent to rough it on a raft going down 
the Hhine, he would get some line subjects, and see the noble river 
under aspects unlaiown to the everyday traveller by the steamer. 
The fires of the charcoal-burners on the hills by night, the soHtary 
lights from the watchers’ huts among the vines, the fro'wning 
tower and beetling crag, a'U'ful in the darkness, woi'dd suggest a 
thousand new ideas to the poet and pauiter; while, to a man who 
really rmderstands German, the talk of theboatman, full ofstoryand 
superstitions, would not be without its charm, and his expenses 
would not exceed a shilling a day ! Ho-wing against the stream of 
the Ehine is unfortunately out of the question, and in consequence 
of shifting sands and other things, it would be, I am told, dan- 
gerous to row do'wn stream, otherwise a pleasant thing enough, 
The dress of the people seems to go a hundred years back, find to 
acquire a •wild picturesque character, that is altogether lost during 
the annual invasion of the foreigners. A. Hhine peasant in De- 
cember is a very different person to the same man m July, The 
sheepskin coat, the fur cap, the muff, the snow-.shoes, make quite 
a character of him, and the red dresses of the women are pretty 
indeed. Spend six weeks, too, at Coblentz, in vruitcr, and you 
■wiU know more of the people when you go away, than in a score of 
summers. You ■wiU find yourself admitted into their pleasures, 
and -will become familiar with quaint and beautiful scenes. Winter 
is the season of enjojunent, too, in Germany : the season of " Wein- 
lesen,” a sort of Bacchanalian festival; the time of song, and mirth, 
and Cluistmas trees, and dancing, and love-making, and match- 
making, and marriages. Even your iimkeeper becomes a pleasant 
fellow with a racy wit, instead of the -unconscionable harpy pre- 
siding over a trap to catch travellers. I once was in Germany at 
this time of the year, and found that I had never before known the 
real chann of sauerki-aut and black puddings ; or what an odd, 
singing, dancing, sa-ring, dreaming, stuffing, love-maldng, 'visiting, 
lazy, gossiping, speculating, friendshippy (there is no other word 
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for it), maudlin, smoldn?, soaking life tlic Germans lead, wlien 
really at liome and left to their own devices. 

Your German, mdcpcndently of his summer excursion— which is 
quite a necessity nith him. — is a traveller at heart. On the other 
hand, your Spaniard, Italian, Frcncliman, Swede, Dane, Portu- 
guese, and Oriental, appear to have a distaste for travelling. Go 
where you will, you may fmd an Englishman, a Dutchman, a 
German, and an American ; other nations like to stop at home. 


CHAPTER XX. 

rorcLiRixT or Tiu.vri.nniis — (the objects of th-utl). 

It is curious enough to ohserve, that whilst foreign powers have 
almost always been ludicrously anxious to keep their subjects at 
home, England has always encomaged hers iu Wiev penchant for 
exploring other l.ands. Travelling has ever been popular in Eng- 
land, although at one time, from our island position and stormy 
seas, it must have been diiucult and dangerous enough to gratify; 
and travellers have always been particularly well looked upon 
amongst us. Lord Byron certainly owed a great deal of the per- 
sonal interest that attached to him, to liis wanderings ; and the 
most graceful epithet that the elegant Coleridge could think of to 
apply to a heroine was — “ Tlic lady of a far countric.” The most 
])opular books iu the language .arc " Robinson Crusoe ” and “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels and voiyfcw heroes or statesmen liavc left such a 
name amongst us as Captain Cook. The name of Sir J ohn Pranklin, 
whether he return to ns or not, Ti-ill be immortal, and go down to 
a grateful posterity witli those of Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro, 
whoso namc.s, though foreign, arc household words among ns. 
IVliat ebUd of ten years old docs not know of Bruce and 2Iungo 
P.ark? though be may never have beard of lYasbington or Kaunitz, 
or Richelieu, or !Mr. Pitt, or General Wolf, or ADirshal Saxe, or 
Prcderick the Great, or Voltaire, or Gothe, or Thomas AToorc ; 
all names that have been spread wide enough. Peter the Great 
owes a fa.ir half of bis reputation to his visit to Holland, although 
he only -worked half a day in the shiphuilder’s yard. But tlicn, to 
be sure, the acts of an emperor arc seen through a magnifying- 
glass. Take a-WiVy the cloak-scene and his travels from the brave 
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and vuiforlunate Kaleiglij and wliat have vd left ? -W as not it travel 
which threw so strange a romance ronnd the common-place cha- 
racter of Louis Philippe, and is there not a "wild nameless interest 
clinging to every one who has lived in distant lands ? 

English travellers have hecn even sometimes rewarded with sub- 
stantial honom-s for the perils they have braved ; and Hallam men- 
tions an old statute of King Athelstan which provided that “a 
merchant who had made three voyages beyond sea,” shordd be 
raised to the dignity of a thane. Our youth in the Middle Ages 
crowded the universities of Padua, Cordova, Leyden, and Paris. 
And even the stern Lord James of Douglas, carrjing the heart of 
the Prucc to the Holy Land, could not resist the idea of a ramble 
through Spain ; and it was there, in a mSlie with the Moors of 
Grenada, that fighting he fell, throrving the heart of the Icmg, as 
far as a strong arm could hurl it, into the ranks of the unbelievers, 
and shouting the brave word “ Eorward.” He may be said to 
have died travelling. ■ English adventmurs have always been found 
in every army in Europe, from tbc Marshals Keiths, and the 
Londons of other days, to the Nugents and Hallybuitons, the 
Stuarts and Macdonalds, the Taafes and the Pringles, of onr own 
time. Wherever they have gone, they have done good service. 
Two Englishmen in the Austrian service are said to have saved 
Terona j and in the Spanish seiwice they have done marvels indeed. 
And now we find them murdering W’’allensteiu; and now, like Sir 
Jolin Hawkwood, captains of bands of free lances, only less 
famous. Tliere are, and have been, princes in Eussia, dukes in 
Spain, marquises in Prance, counts in Austria and Prussia (Eicbard 
of Cornwall was even emperor of’ Geiman30> nud potentates with 
impronounceahle titles in Lidia, the East, and even in Mexico and 
the Brazils, They have 'sought and found fortune among the 
marshes and canals of Holland; in the wild wastes of the New 
"World, and among the native princes of Africa; and this not 
alwaj'S from political troubles, or any other assignable reason, but 
from the mere love of roving, the dash, and the hope, and the 
adventure of it. In all the songs of Gay’s opera, every one of 
which, had an echo in the very heart of the people, “ O’er 
the hills and far awaj’’,” is to this day the most popular of 
all. The first thought which usually ocem's to an Englishman 
bowed down by any giuat calamity, is that of travel— as if it were 
possible to fly from sorrow ! And though, for my part, and after 
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a good deal of cspcriencc, I think England, upon the \t'holc, one 
of the best and pleasantest dinates in the vrorld, taking one da^ 
\rith another throughout the year, yet there is somelliing uronder- 
fully luring and attractire in the hope of cloudless skies and eon- 
stant sununer ; and even they urho hare been the most often 
dcecired still hope for them. Yes! after haring been bbndcd 
by the sands and the red skies of Egypt; chilled out of health 
and comfort by Italian rrinters; half-droumcd by tlm rains of 
Spain, and then dried into rheumatisms by catting trind ; after 
simting along the streets in Germany; trading up to your knees 
in mud in the East ; losmg the use of one or t\ro of your fingcre 
from frost in the North ; shivering beside unhealthy stoves in^ La 
B^c rrance ; and catcliing the ydlow fever and a chronic liver 
complaint in the marges of Africa, get rid of the illusion if you 
can. ^Icantimc, notirilhstanding our cfTorts to create a popula- 
tion of gipsies, or rrauderers, if yon like the vrord better, our 
.people, somc^rr or other, arc alurays glad enough to return, and 
lire in dtics, if Fortune let them do so, rrhether in Bdgtam 
or in Islington. The ease is precisely the reverse ciscurhcrc.* In 
Bussia, thotaxnpontravcllhsg is so great that it is out of the 
question for anj' but rich people, and even they ate bbli^d 
to demand tegular leave of absence, though holding no commission 
under government; yetthcurholc country, from the Emperor to 
the knout-giver, is travelling mad. A Bussian genfleman Mked 
the Czar, some short time since, fpr permismon to go to Paris ; it 
v/as given, and the Emperor, turning to one of his staff irith a 
sigh, said: “Jf at lien ierma ee pcillard la, il va a Pam; je 
Tos'irau bien y alter a:asi.” The emigration vrliicb ire look on 
u'ith such approval in England, and are trying to stimiilalc, by all 
tliat writers and legislators can say or do, has cxcitcdsuch serious 
alarm in Germany, as to Lave been in many pbecs forbidden. The 
Hungarian may consider the discovery of the longitude, and tbo 
obtaining of apasspoit, matters of about cqnid difficulty 
pin to choose bctwceiL Even an Austrian, of what arc called the 
ncrcditaiy States, and one known to be well affected to the 
government, would have bard work to get a passport, and wonld 
not, as I before said, bo allowed to emigrate at aU'. Some of the 
castan nations not only levy a heavy tax upon travdlcr^ 'but 
exact sufficient seouriiy for tbeirrotum; they do not comeback 
iritlim a given (imp, whatever proper^ they may have left behind 
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tliem is very coolly sequestrated, I have heard of such things, 
too^ in Eussia— but perhaps just now ve kid better not believe all 
vre hear about Eussia ! 

In the East, again, travelling is looked upon as a religious duty, 
and a pilgrimage to Mecca is rerrarded by the title of Hadj, about 
equal to a knighthood vith ns, tliough they vould make, as a 
hody, perhaps the dirtiest order of men ever seen. A man. ivho 
has made three pilgrimages to Mecca, is looked upon rvitli great 
reverence ; and his dignity increases vastly every time he goes. 
It is certain, horvever, that this voyage is, evcnnoiv, attended with 
extraordinary dangers and difficulties; and the wretched men, 
who, at certain seasons, wend their toilsome and weary way to the 
Prophet’s tomb, are the mark for every possible species of fraud 
and villanj'. One of the most frequent of those practised upon 
them, is rather ingenious. Persons who are obliged to make a sea- 
voyage, usually cany a small stock of provisions with them, but 
as they generally have a small stock of money also, tliis provident ar- 
rangement by no means agrees with the views of the captain of 
the vessel ; and he therefore contrives to cruise uselessly about, 
till they are starved into buying food from him at prices quite in- 
credible, and then are put on shore often perfectly pemuless ; but as, 
I dare say, few who read these pages are lilrely just now to con- 
template a pilgrimage to Mecca, it would be needless to detail the 
rogueries that are practised on such as do. One hint, however, 
we may give, and that is— if ever a traveller meets with a party of 
pilgrims, the best thmg he can do is to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance from them. In the .first place, because they are often 
dangerous fanatics, who think it rather a vhiue than a sin to slay 
an unbeliever ; and in the next, because even the most harmless 
are apt to be light-fingered, considering that the religious dutj’’ in 
wMch they are engaged is more than sufficient to outweigh any 
wrong that they may do wlule prosecuting it. While I think of 
it, too, it may be as well to caution travellers against being led 
away by curiosity to go too near troops of dancing dervishes, 
and other religious maniacs he wiE frequently meet ; for some- 
times a Christian who falls into their hands has been known to 
fare badly, and there is no redress ; in fact, if travellers always 
and everywhere should be scrupulously careful of getting into 
scrapes with the natives of any country, they should be twenty 
times more careful in the East ; for there the government is often 
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perfectly unalle to punisli any outrase, and it is not very easy 
even to find or hear of tlie culprit, if he once gets avay; for the 
■whole population ■will infallibly be in a league to protect him. 
Above all things, therefore, never court danger in the East ; and 
if you fall into it unavoidably, be careful of any act of rashness 
that may bring vengeance on yon, for there is none to help you, 
out of it. Your Moslem, ■who is the most determined of fatalists,' 
too, ■will only fold liis arms in lime of danger, let -what ■will come ; 
and upon his aid do not rely. If he has got any stupid prophecy 
or superstition into his head about you ; or seen any bad omen, 
such as a hare, a squinting person, or if j'ou be a man with red 
hair ; in short, if any cliildhh nonsense whatever about you has 
foimd its way under Ins turban, neither fear, nor love, nor good 
words, nor had words, nor cveninterest,^will probably spur him into 
action, or to more a muscle in your defence. 

Eor the rest, I have never met ■with any dangcro'us^advcnt'urc 
in travelling, nor (bd I ever know any person, whose’ word was 
worth having, who told me he had. Policemen, indeed, seem to 
be the worst dangers of a modem traveller, and they arc likely 
enough to seize him in unexpected places, however harmless. I 
do not think there is any tiring else now-a-days that need reasonably 
friglitcn anybody. E'o ; though at every little inn in Italy and 
Spain you may hear as much of bandits and robbers as you care 
to listen to ; and the roguish population of Cairo, and the gossips 
of Pera, -a-ill tell you some astounding stories enough to the same 
tune. When Germany was as lawless as almost the total over- 
throw of all government could make it, when they were herring 
do^wn Prince Liclinowsky at Prankfort, and pouring ritriol on the 
heads of the Prassian soldiers as they inarched to parade through 
the streets of !Maycncc, I travelled over nearly the whole of Ger- 
many alone, on foot and on horseback, and never met with any- 
thing worse th-an a rogue of a landlord and a waiter, who thought 
proper to mistake Marion groschen for good groschen, in giving 
me change for a three-shilling .note. Mlicn the “ Fiva la Consd- 
iimon!" nonsense was gomg on briskly enough in Spain, and the 
■whole count ly was spbt into ns many factions as — as it is now — ^I 
travelled safely enough through the length and breadth of the 
land. Though I remember well enough seeing the sages of remote 
■villages sometimes come out to meet our party, as we wound 
slowly don-n some neighbouring hill at eventide,’ and they would 
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ask Gs, ivitli liuslied voices (siUy geese), if ■we liadlieard of ro'b'bers 
on ilie road. Indeed, evcrj’body was full of stories about banditti, 
but tbcy aU related to other people. To be sure, I saw some 
desperate men who had just been captured, chained together, at 
Seidlle ; and among the mins of the Alhambra, one evening:, a gen- 
tleman of truculent aspect thought proper to come and peer, in 
mther a romantic attitude, over my sketch-book ; but on my offer- 
ing liim a cigar, and requesting him to put Ids right leg a little 
further out, that he might look better in my sketch, he obligingly 
complied, and we had a ■very polite conversation. He asked me, 
indeed, in the confidence of the rapid friendship that sprung up 
between us, for some money, and I told him if he stood quietly he 
should have a pcsetta (the fourth or fifth of a dollar, I forget 
which). He said this was very little, and I agreed with him, but 
I did not give him any more, though I learned afterwards that he 
was said to be a robber. If so, he was certainly the only one 
I ever met, to ray knowledge at least, under that avowed character, 
and of liim I had little reason to complain. In Greece, the same 
great cry and little wool. Every private gentleman one met with 
told talcs that made one’s hair stand on end, and nen'ous, fright- 
ened people look under their beds at night. Yet in Greece, even, 
I never met with anything worse than an indigestion, and some 
resolute attacks from more bedfellows than I tliink I ever slept 
with even at Rouen. Hear the Rif country, in Morocco, too, I recol- 
lect my guide pointing fearfuHyto four or five men seated a little way 
off, among some bruslnvood ; and he assured me, with bated breath, 
that they were atrocious robbers, as, indeed, he added, was ever5-- 
body else in that terrible country. So my guard got out his long 
tmmpery gun from its red cloth ease, and I unbuckled my pistol- 
holsters, and lighted a cigar. When wc di’ew near to them, one 
of the number rose, and coming towards me, asked me for some 
“ barout,” — gunpowder. This I declmed to give, but offered him 
some tobacco instead, which he accepted, shoudug a very fine set 
of teeth as he did so. Nothing else came of it, save that I had 
stupidly put one of my pistols back into the holster at full cock (for 
I was a young goose), and just as Iput my horse into a canter, off it 
went ; and had my holsters not been very good, or my pistols very 
bad (probably both were the case), I should have shattered my leg, 
I dare say, very cleverly. As it was, I found the ball at the bottom 
of the holster, and was quit for a bruised hand and a startled horse. 
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A liolstcr, however, should alwaj's he ball-proof, for I saw the same 
accident once happen to a friend. Travellers really arc seldgm in 
danger from any one hut themselves, or because they do foohsh 
things. I remember being with a party of wild j'oungsters, tra- 
velling in the East, who amused themselves by flogging the baggage 
mule, on which the guide rode, into an awTcward trot ; and as this 
guide was a fat, clumsy fellow, aijd the day' was dreadfully hot, he 
looked funny enough jolting up and down; but, at last, it put him 
out of temper, and jumping Oif, he refused to move another ineh. 
Seating himself on the sandy soil of our trackless road, he quietly 
remained for half an hour, as obstinate as his own mule, and espe- 
cially unable to forgive the indignity of having had his turbanpoked 
off by the wildest of the party. Eight was coming on, and a storm 
looked threatening to windward, while the town towards w’hich we 
were riding was, as far as I could calculate, at some distance, and 
the country was fearfully wild. Every persuasion to move him was 
vain, till at last his eye twinkled, and he proposed a large sum of 
money, about ten times as much as he was entitled to, as the only 
thing that would induce him to accompany us another step. I knew 
something of the character of my turbaned friend, however, and 
that he and all liis race are generally only more superstitious than 
they arc ignorant. 

Ebdng liim, therefore, sternly with my eye, I drew out a small 
pocket-telescope that I had, and drawing a chcle round him, 
walked solcmriy round, opening and shutting it very gravely. I 
could sec that he began to be much discomposed at this proceed- 
ing, and at length he condescended to ask me the meaning of it. 
Handing him the telescope, I bade him look through it, placing his 
eye to the small end. “Behold!” said I, “the power of the 
' Christian. Your own eyes shall judge of it ! Look at yonder 
horse, and you will sec in one moment, by the magic of this won- 
derful glass he becomes so small that even you, 0 Hamet, might 
put him in the folds of your turban. Supppse, bad man, that j’ou 
also were so changed, could I not at once carry you away on 
my saddle-bow?” 

It is almost needless to add, that this argument was successful, 
Sedi Hamet mounting Ids mule with the utmost alacrity, and a 
very pale face, but not till he had first asked permission to pass 
the magic circle, which he supposed I had draum about him. Un- 
luckily, I could not prevent my companions from laughing, which. 
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I 'believe, made poor Ilamet look -upon tliem as so many imps of 
darkness. I positively insisted that he and his mnle should be left 
in peaee for the rest of the jouniey. 

IBefore a traveller starts upon his joumc 3 ', it moxildhe well if he 
were to spend haK an hour in considering the object he has in view, 
as well as his orvn peculiar character and tastes. I set aside, of 
comsc, mere invalids, who go where they arc ordered, and speak 
now only of travellers for pleasure. Instead of talcing any thought 
about this matter, however, most travellers busy themselves in 
making a great many useless purchases; and thus enciunbercd, not 
equipped, away they aU huriy in the same direction, helter-skelter, 

like so many Pardon me, gentle reader, my naughty pen 

had nearly transgressed, forgetting that travellers arc of both 
genders. Others begin by reading up their projected journey so 
cncrgeticallj', and acquiring such a munber of ideas about the 
places they intend to msit, that there is not room enough left in 
their minds for a fresh thought. Indeed, they resist rather angrily 
any attempt to distirrb the imejudices which they have taken such 
pains to acquire. I v,-ould give more for the opinions of a sensible 
gu'l of twenty than for those of a pedant of fifty. Tllien visiting a 
strange land, we should rather try to put aside or lock up our pre- 
vious impressions, in order that we may have room and verge 
enough to receive new ones. Let us always, as much ns possible, 
judge for ourselves ; and then, as each individual is nearly certain 
to sec things in a different pomt of view, our opinions will be worth 
having. Any man Avho would honestly UTitc do^vn only that 
which he secs and thinlcs, would produce one of the pleasantest 
and most original books of travel ever written. An excellent means 
of making a journey useful and interesting is to have in view some 
special and paramount object. Travel for a purpose. Be either 
political refonner, architect, painter, antiquarian, botam'st, a fiddler 
even, or what you ■will — hut be something ; do not travel about 
like your tnuik, "^ntli no other purpose than that of holding 
tight all that was stuffed into it before starting, and letting in 
notliing new. A friend of mine travelled a year or trvo ago 
thi'ough Prance, inspecting mad-houscs, and brought h.omc a most 
valuable amount of statistical information on the subject. The 
result was the establishment, through his means, of one of the best 
institutions for the reception of the insane which exists at this 
moment in England, And thus the summer trip of an over-worked 
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doctor may liavc been the menus, imcler ITcavcii — aar, rerlamly 
has hecn — of rcscm'115 many of his fellom-countrjTncn from the 
most terrihle evil which the crimes of manldnd have Ijrought 
npon them. Tilieii I say the crimes of mankind, I am afraid 
that careful investigation of the causes of insanity Trill prove 
iliat I speak too truly, and that it is one of those many afflic- 
tions which hear out the terrible denunciation of Scripture, — 
.. “ That the sins of the fathers shall he visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation.” 

But there arc a thousand objects of a gayer character than 
visiting limatic-asylums ; and let me tell you, my dear chum, if 
you expect to get any good from your ramble into Brittany, you 
must fix upon something to divert your mind from the considera- 
tion of Greek roots and mathematics; for if you believe that an 
over-worked brain like j'ours will consent to go to sleep without 
some compensating stimulus, you are vastly mistaken. IThat the 
generality of British travellers want, who are not mere idlers, is some 
light, interesting subject to wean the mind, for a time, from the 
miU-whccl round of daily occupation, when a little ovcr-slraincd, 
and to frcslien it for its task again. Without some such object, 
travelling is the dullest and most wretched affair in the world ; 
youhadmuchbettertakoasix-wceks’ course of novels and theatres, 
my good friend, or go and see if j'our cousin has grown up to bo 
such a pretty girl as she promised. 

ICever mind what the dunces may say, many an over-worked 
mind has been saved from a fit of liypochondria by a six-wcclm’ 
course of novels and theatres. It is certainly the next best remedy 
after pleasant society and travel; and if you cannot have the one, 
. be satisfied with the other. In any case, do not go f;ir tiway from 
home and friends objectless, to idle away your time lonely and un- 
comfortable at hotels. 

Bor an invalid, travel should be a kijid of iiUima ratio, not to 
be taken hastily and unwisely, but with a litllc scnsildc eonsidcra- 
tioii liow the time occupied in numing about maybe spent most 
plcasanily.and to the best tidvantngc. Invalids should never tr.avel 
alone, however, or a good deal of tlicir time will be found to hang 
heavily on their hands: and with the best letters of introduction, 
intimate acquaintances, who will consent to waste their moniings 
with you, arc nor to be found in a day. Other people woidd do 
better to go alone. One gets put out of many pleasant things by 
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Iiaving a troublesome or disagreeable companion; and, for mypart^ 
1 'vrotdd as lief liavc a volume of Montaigne .'with me, as ninety’ 
nine men out of a-liundrcd. Besides, so few travelling companions 
wear well, that tbc lEVcncb bare a proverb about them wMcb is 
belter, perbaps, left imprinted. 1 woidd rather go sight-seeing 
alone, loo, and see things in my own way, than be pestered with a 
punster among the cities of the silent, or be rebuked by a wiseacre 
behind the scenes of an opera. 


CEAPTEE XXI. 

lire UIGHT 1>LA.CE rOB. Ill£ UIGin? mx. 

H/.VIKG discussed the object of our journey, let us think about 
the direction we should talcc. 

It may be all very well for our friend the pale-faced curate, 
who has just taken a double first at Oxford, and who has 
read himself into feeble health, to hurry airar to Italy, because 
ho will scarcely find thci'c a stone without a sermon in it, 
or a ruin unhallowed by some association made dear to him 
by his whole studies and education. He knows, and better 
still, he feels the history of the land, and it is ddightfd 
indeed for a scholar to tread the land of Yirgil and of Cicero, of 
Horace and Livy; where the brave Horatii fought and Curtins 
sprang into the gulf; where Brutus punished Tarquin and 
adjudged his sons ; where Brennus (perhaps some far-off ancestor 
of Ids own) bullied the senators; and where he cannot meet 
even agoosewithoutbeingremindedof the saving of the Capitol. 
Tlie land of Antony, the &csi of allfine gentlemen ; of Augustus, 
the wisest despot who ever mounted a throne through blood and 
crime; of SaUust, the axislocratio the Beckford or 

Anastatius Hope of other days, save that he had been governor of 
a province ; of Seneca, the very type of a vain philosopher. But 
bless my heart, where am I running to, and " Qi^a la lombc de 
commune avee la lettre gue je^vous dicte?’* "Why, this — that 
although a thoughtful ramble through classical Ittdy is a very 
fine thing for that living book, which men call a schohir, pray 
what on earth of amusement can Mr.Bnbb, alderman and dry- 
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saltcr, find iLcrctmIcss lie enjoys Icing ” done Inonni” By tlie 
snn (as a pleasant joke of that Inminaiy), irliile climibing, knee- 
dc(9 in ashes, up Monnt Yesnrins ; and all just to say he has been 
theie and docs not like Inchiyma Christi. Poor Uk. Babb, \rho 
has forgotten the little of Comelins Nepos and Csesiur’s Oom- 
mentaries, over -(rlnch he blubbered irhcn a boy at Mr.Ticklc- 
f oby’s classical and commetdol soninary for young gentlemen at 
Upper Ishnglon. Now let ussaythat forsomcfiTc and thirty years, 
pcrliaps, hlx.Babb hhs been forgetting all about those wcaiy 
books, which cast a cloud over the sports of his youth, in the 
honest pursuit of a calling for which lus brains and character 
arc better fitted than for gathering fiowers (or weeds, which 
arc they, reader ?) up the steep side of Parnassus. During all this 
period hir. Bnbb h^ bean thriving in his business, in spite of 
the ups and downs he has met with, ns every one rise docs in 
life; so that lately he has become one of the managing directors 
in a fioutishing bank, chairman of a railway company, or what 
not. “ In short,” as ilr. ilicawber would say, “a useM citizen.” 
U'cll, he has eaten too much turtle, or some other greasy abomi- 
nation, upon which our good citizens .‘•re said to thrive, and lus 
doctor, not seeing clearly how to keep him from excesses at home, 
and afraid of losing him altogether by the angry advent of an 
npoplcsj', says—” Change of air.” I am quite sure that Mr. Bubb, 
or any of his friends in a similar state, would bo infinitely more 
aroused and interested by a trip to the manufacturing districts or 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Paisley, than by any foreign journcy- 
iugwhatever. They would meet pleasant friends engaged in con- 
genial pursuits, and would come back vastly freshened inbcnlth 
and improved in mind, instead of wearied and botbered to death, as 
they always return from the Continent, and os their generation 
always have done and will continue to do. 

Let the smart man who has just bronght out a paying patent 
to make silk out of cobwebs, take a run over to America and 
have a talk with Mr. Bogardus, if he feels a little overworked; 
he will find the great mechanical genins delighted to see him, and 
to tell him mote in half an hour in the simplest way in the world 
than he could get from hooks in a twelvemonth. Let liim make 
a imur through the St. ales and converse with some of the godhead 
men there, and lake my word for it he will find his journey has 
paid very wdl and enhuged his ideas amain. 


o' » 
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And wliy arc you going off lo Rome, Captain Snypo Evysv-'dl, 
of tlio Royal Horse Guards Blue; you \7I10 are tlie best sliot in 
Hortliumbcrland, but got liorscdfird 'times a week at Eton, and 
were rusticated at Oxford before the end of your first term ? Much 
better go to Norway : come, let us take a cigar and talk about it. 
Capital shooting there, skating, slcdguig, ^fishing, dinner-giving, 
pretty ghls, and civil innkeepers; a land of rough sports, and 
strong, healthy, gallant fellows like yourself. Besides, if you 
spend your ten months’ leave of absence in Norway, my boy, you 
may cry quits with Mr. Lewis when yon come home ; for do what 
you will, you cannot get rid of much more than ten shillings a 
day there. IVliat do you say. Sap ? (Licutimant Royal ArtiUeiy) 
—you win go there, too ? Oh no, it’s not the place for you, who 
dream of nothing but rockets and long ranges. 60 to Austria, 
you will get a wrinkle there, I can tell you; they hare got some 
signal-rockets, and one or two other things such as you do not 
see anywhere else. Youwillbevery wellreoeived,too,— allsoldicrs 
are ; it is only the merchant who runs the li^ of bdug lodged a 
night or two with felons; and let us .hops tliat this c^ will ere 
long be remedied. 'When our government shall be convinced of 
the necessity of having a clever sensible man at the court of 
Yicnna, to represent England, instead of a contcnrplible driveller, 
the merchant will bo as wcH protected as the militaire. Having 
looked at the rochets, then you may go on to St. Petersburg, if 
you like, and get a lesson in military manoeuvres. The troops of 
the Czar, under arms, are worth looking at, although their colours 
have been sadly tarnished under the Basteni stm. Coming hack 
through Berlin, you will have a chance of seeing the best bebnet 
that was ever invented for a noble warrior, who objects to bis 
head being broken without knowing “the reason why.” You can 
also examine the zrmden-nagel guns for infantry; they do not 
work well, hut you can see them. Perhaps at Hanover, too, if you 
have a day to spare, you may get a lesson in roilitaxy riding, and 
(if your Britannic vanity will albw you to take it) it may be use- 
ful when you get suificiently old and worn out to become a field 
officer. Also iu Brunswick you may learn something, if it be only 
how perfectly tasteful and quiet even a uniform may be ; and you 
will see a prince who is the very model of a &ank and gallant 
soldier ; and leom where, and in what heraldio splendour and stem 
repose, a race of heroes Yon may also examine their hearts, 
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-rhiA STB kept ii Htile voodcii Ijoscs like small flower-pots, and 
7 nn v-ilJ find them liard and tough things like petrified sponges. 
IThile inrralizing thereon, and upon heroes in general, you may 
sa'intr; o"er some of the most famous battle-fields of the world, 
Th:r'' every step yon plant rests upon some untimely grave. You 
Trill rL>'> have nu opportunity of hearing what- gentle conquerors 
tl." Trench were, so That yon mayknow what chivalrous generosity 
to expect from the warriors of that nation, if they should turn 
their arms against us, and succeed in effecting a descent upon the 
roast of Kent. You will hear in the course of yonx joumi^, how 
the sar,-licatcnant Govenmr of Yienna teccired a hundred pounds 
a dr-rfiom the town for insulting it; and how he kept, or rather 
the *o*.n]ikq;it for him, sktyhorsesforhimsdfand his aide-de-camp; 
and a variety of other matters interesting to those who admire the 
pomp and circumstance of glorions war— the game at which, were 
thcr suhjccts wise, as let us hope they arc gro wi ng, kings would 
tot play. 

And you, 2Ir. Dryhurgh, the antiquarian and monnscript hunter, 
you, yes, even yon, I fear will be wasting your time in Italy. 1 
she aid say. Sir TVIIliaTa Gril and others had pretty well ransacked, 
the Vatican of all that was to be found there ; and really, yonr 
modem IrdUan is sudi an errant cheat, nme times in ten, that 1 do 
not recommend you to place too much reliance on the genuine cha- 
racter of the cameos ond dupheates of the old masters, which you 
may huya"* Kapics, or elsewhere. I have hKod,— hut this is only a 
secret between the reader and myself, and I fear I should get into 
disgrace if any one knew that 1 told yon; hut I ccrtomly have 
hci^ that there are some very rare and remarkable antiquities at 
-VemM,— a word to the wise. Tor the rest,— I know a sea captain 
who haught from certmn fishermen and other hnmhle individuals 
on the coast of Sp.'dn, sundry old jncturcs, upon copper Cf think), 
for something like sWen or c^lit pounds in j^glish money; andl 
know timt he suhscqacntly sold one single picture of this lot for 
two hundred guineas : a practical proof enough of its value, as it 
was banght by a connoisseur whom I could name, but won’t. I 
happened, however, to he with him, and had I any taste for spccu- 
Liting, or at that time any money to spccnlatc with, I certainly 
might luivc bought as much of such gear as I diose to look for 
Then, with respect to manuscripts and dusty records, if you can 
only make interest enough to gel the run of the Escurial,— Ali, me ! 

K 
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Blessed Saint Martin !— I -wonld give a year of my dull life for 
your sensations tlierc during a single day. Dominic Sampson, on 
tlie library ladder at the Bodleian, would be notliing to you. You 
will find it veiy desirable too, to make friends with any snug, fat, 
monks you may meet, for truly they have an itching palm, and 
some of the records of old monasteries may make it very well 
worth your wlnle to scratch it. It is my opinion too, that very few 
people suspect some of the rich ti-easures of the library at Berne. 
An d if they should chance to find its custodian in a more' amiable 
mood than I did (I believe he felt insulted at being disturbed by 
an individual with moustaches), j'ou wifi, find it more interesting 
to spend a morning in its dusty solitudes than in gaping at the 
jilps, — especially if you are going on to Chamouny. The Three 
Crowns, too, are pleasant quarters. Berchtold, Duke of Zaluangen, 
surnamed the Bounder, was a great man, although he had three 
wives ; and the records of his life and deeds, which may be foiuid 
in the library of Berne, give one of the most grapliic pictures of 
life in the middle ages possible to wander over, and present one 
of the pleasantest of the few unthumbed and imdogear’d pages 
of history. Little birds also have whispered to me, that some 
very valuable antiquities are to he met -with and bought in the 
quaint little town of Hildersheim. Now, where that is, I will 
not teU you ; bxit if the point of your forefinger is travelling 
over the map of Noithem Germany, you may be said, in the 
picturesque language of blindman’s-hulf, to “burn.” I know’ 
half a score of such out-of-the-way places, where more wonders 
are to be found, Mr. Dryburgh, “than are dreamt of in yom* 
philosophy.” 

I am very sony to say, that during the troubles of ISiS, 
mauy valuable liistorical collections of antiquities, and other ciui- 
osities, were hopelessly dispersed, but have luckily fallen among 
thieves : many such 'are to be bought at Ikankfort, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and other pla,ces, and, of course, should be restored to 
the collections to which they belong. I, for one, should feel 
more pleasure in retiuuing a national relic to its proper place, 
than keeping it. But there are some things, of course, that could ■ 
not be restored, nob'^dy knowing whence they came ; as, imfortu- ' 
nately, few foreign collections have ever possessed coirect cata- 
logues. Certain it is, that at this time Germany is full of stolen 
goods of this kind, and they are to be picked up at nearly every 
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cariosify-sliop. Tlie very sv.'ord of Budolpli of Hapsbnrg (for- 
tunately nour restored) was sold by some rascal, in tbc streets of 
Vienna, for two sliillings. I am afraid, also, that some of the 
keepers of museums, and so forth, arc not quite honest ; and the 
result of not lianng proper catalogues, because they Avould inter- 
fere rrith some petty private intci-cst or other, has been a most 
extensive system of peculation. Tliis remark apph'es particularly 
to Spain. I have even, now and then, met rvith Vandals, who 
have confessed, or rather boasted, of having purchased, from dis- 
honest keepers, ai+iclcs belonging to the public ; and not long ago 
I heard of a similar instance in Holland. An intelligent little 
fellow, one of the useful class of Laquais de Fhcc, at Seville, told 
me that he had, ou several occasions, attempted to make a cata- 
logue of a fine collection of pictures there, hut, somehow or other, 
it never long remained of any use. The pictures were puiposely 
changed, and some he missed altogether. After the visit of one 
person he named to me, he said he missed three ! I have heard, 
also, some curious stories about altar-pieces by gi'cat masters, 
having been sold, and replaced by inferior works ; and, certainly, 
if some of the ■uTctchcd daubs in chuiuhes I have been assured 
were by great painters, liad not been changed, Ihcir fame rested on. 
a vciy indifferent foundation. I liave seen Murillos (?) m churches, 
not woiih dOs. Before concluding this subject, let me add that any 
good oriental scholar, who could get attached to the staff of a 
foreign consul, going into the interior of Morocco, would, I am 
convinced, find some very remarkable Arabic mannsoripts, if he 
could get pemission to Inmt for them at Bcz. A rich man, who 
was prepared to make a present of a hundred pounds’ worth of 
sevcn-haiTcllcd pistols, many-hladed Imivcs, and English gun- 
powder, to the Sultan or his court, I fancy would get permission, 
after more or less previous palaver about it. Down by Tunis and 
Tripoli, too many fugitive Arabs, from Algeria, have things enough 
to sell, mtercsting to a student, who likes to wander along the 
hyc-Ianes of liistory. 

But to each his hobby ; and yours, my good sir, is not mine. 
To sum up, then: let a sportsman go to theHorth; an adven- 
turer, who wants to make liis fortune, to the Antipodes — the New 
World is a rare field for a strong arm or a keen brain, — ^let Governor 
Latrobc say what he wiU. A romantic fellow should go to the 
East, and, perhaps, when he learns from experience what a dirty 
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set of lazy ro.:;i;c3 orientals arc, lie may come back cured and sen- 
sible. Tlic prartical man rvill delight in America. The lady and 
tlic scholar, in Italy. Any man vrho has a strong dash of Gil Bias, 
or Sancho Banza, in him, ■\voidd enjoy Spain; and the gounnet, or- 
“saunlcrcr through life,” udll find a paradise in Pni-is. Ne.'it to 
Paris, Naples is, I think, the jilcasantcst place in the vrorld to live 
in. Plorencc and Home are not good permanent residences. 
After Naples, comes, beyond doubt, Vienna. Maih-id is a v.-rctchcd 
place for an idler ; he v.'ill be froacn and frizzled by turns, and 
there is not very much to care about in society; besides, it is verj’ 
expensive. SeviOe is a nice place to linger in ; and Sraollet, trans- 
lating a Spanish proverb, tells us: — 

“ He v,-ho has not Seville Fccn, , 

Is no traveller, I ween.” 

» 

But still it has the disadvantages of a provincial tovm, Cadiz is 
worse, and none of the other towns of Spain arc to be thought of. 
Turin is a pleasant place, and there is an agreeable society, and 
the court is civil to strangers; but it is rather too much infested 
by travellers, not of the best kind, and the toum is too small to 
allow one to get out of their way. A man of business nu’ght pass 
his time very pleasantly at Hamburg or at Prankfort, and the 
hospitality at both places is unbounded, but at most other towns 
in Germany he would find a resilience iusupportably tedious. Pcsth, 
in llungaiy, is a jolly place enough, and in winter, the gaieties 
there are endless ; besides being really gaieties, and not them ghosts, 
as in Gennany. Venice will not do for long, you get tired of 
its silent streets. Of Prench tomis,— after Paris, Tours is the 
pleasantest, but the country' round it is flat nnd.not very pretty, 
despite its being called “ the garden of Prance.” There arc a great 
many English living at Tours, and the Prench society is good. Pau 
is also ail agreeable place, and so perhaps, upon the whole, is IMar- 
sciUcs, aud even Toidousc. A man of little mmd might live a long 
time at Brussels without feeling tired of it; a thoughtful one 
would find more to interest him at Antwerp ; but the climate of 
Belgium is detestable. I know a man who passed twelve months 
in Algiers, and liked it. And I dare say it woidd be possible for 
any one, who tried the expeiinient, to amuse himself anyiclicre ,- 
for, after all, the pleasure is not in the place, but the person. 
Plaasant people make every place pleasant. Tliosc summer 
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■wanderers, the Germans, often ttikc flight in flocks to some little 
otii-of-the-'irny ■\illagc, •where, living all together, each one knows 
■svhat tlie other saj's or does, but this does not prevent tlmir 
amnsing themselves very •well. 


CHAPTEE XXn. 

IS TUE riNZGAU — (the atpee-geees spescee). 

Quietly hidden in the farthest comer of the Pinzgan, where 
not only the rest of Prussia, but the world in general is, or ouglit 
to be, locked out by a splendid range of mountains, there is an inn, 
on which I fear to bo intruding. It looks a comfortable jdace, 
not the less warm for bemg wooden; and I must poach upon nfter- 
cnpcrience to let you know, that it is under the despotic rule of 
Gci-trudc, or familiarly Gerl, the landlord’s pretty daughter; for her 
father has voted liimsclf a retiring pension,— he is superannuated, 
though to be sure, hale enough. Under the satisfactory adminis- 
tration of his daughter, he finds the condition of the inn improv- 
ing, the revenue on the rise ; and therefore he has quietly accepted 
the Chiltcm Hundreds of the cliimney comer ; he says of him- 
self, that he is nothing but an old-world landlord, fit to serve his 
equals who arc old-world also ; but the fine lords out of Berlin 
and England break his peace, and give too many orders. “When 
the migration of the civilized hordes began seriously to disturb 
peace in the Pinzgau, the crabbed old ruler threw liis crown into 
the lap of Gerl, his thoroughly good-humo’ored daughter. Gerl, 
he asserts, “ knows how to deal discreetly -with the people of all 
nations;” .and in the practice of her queenly craft, she has re- 
tained her pc.asaut freshness and simplirity. 

Uiion this iim I now come down from the mountains, during a 
sudden Alpine shower; Gerl comes forth to meet me at her 
threshold, kisses my hand, — according to thekindly mode of saluta- 
tion in the Pinzgau, — ^busies herself with the unstrapping of my 
knapsack, leads me in, cjirrics my wet coats to the fire, and while 
she sets me do^wn in a pleasant comer of her room, I set her down 
in a pleasant comer of ray heart. How do I set her do^wn there ? 
As h being endowed with a grc.at m-ollitude of little friendly w.iys. 
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and a broad lioracly dialect ; wilb a round face, dark eyes, fair 
luiir, and an apple-green spencer. . 

Gerl, liaving soon enabled jne lo form some pracfical ideas on 
tlic subject of licr larder, as a matter of com-se, leads tbc 'vray, in 
tlic next place, to the “ Krirrlfalls.” To tliis -waterfall, Gerl is 
indebted for licr extensive practice in tbc management of travellers. 
The good genius of tbc cataract causes tbc good girl to sit like 
Danai’, or like a damsel in a pantomime, — if I may allude tbus 
early to tbc dimensions of ber bttlc bdls — ^undcr a tolerable rain of 
gold. But never mind tbc gold: we have another drcaiy subject here 
before us, for tbi-ougb just sucb a gloomy rent as might contain a 
dragon, or some other ficrj’’ monster, liigli up among tbc snowficlds 
and glaciers (wliicb Gerl calls tbc “ Kces ”), a -watery monster 
rushes, troubled -\ritb a husky roar. Deep do^7n below us, where 
tbc valley opens, water-fairies arc as plentiful as Idles, only they 
avoid tbc sight of man, and therefore nobody has seen them. The 
Pinzgau people arc by no means of opinion that tbc fairies arc a 
good-for-nothing race. “ Sec bow that piece of rock is sbalang, 
tbougli tbc torrent scarcely beats at all upon it.” “ I can tell you 
why that is,” said Gerl; “notbuig wiU grow there, and the fdries 
are at work to clear tbc useless Inmp away.” Either this is a 
legend of tbc Pinzgau, or tbc discreet Gerl, bolding firmly by her 
fairies, lias perceived the necessity of adapting them to the -under- 
standmg of utditarians, and gratifying the prejudices of the men of 
business, agriculturists, and others, who are on tbc way to Gastein 
for recovery of bcaltb. So we stand here and sec the torrent 
dinging pearls about tbc stubboni rocks, tliat toss them away 
instantly ; — but never mind, do-svn ui tbc valley we can see also a 
mob of dowers -with uplifted licads, “the pamted populace of the 
plains,” as Gray has sung ; and I warrant that there is not a blos- 
som in tbc throng that is not staring upwards with a few pearls in 
its eye. 

Then we go back, and leave the roar behind us, and at a short 
distance before me tbc u-ild drearj' rocks arc enlivened by the 
apple-gi'ecn spencer. Smoking dishes await us at the inn ; and, 
to my discomfort, also smoking men. The bouse is fid! of 
, Berlin people who are making a great noise and -wrangling fear- 
fully, and drjing their canary-coloured cloaks. I tremble lest 
Gerl should be worried out of her good temper. But she fiits 
about like an apple-green -wiU.-o’-tbe--wisp, and gives her orders 
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EO brisidy that one feds quite to tingrlo and ^\r os ihqy strike 
one’s car sbaiply, like bra^g momins air ; they come about our • 
eyes like a brisk rrind on a dear blue \rint^s ^y, and ^rork our 
^irits into sudi dastidty, that it is difficult to resist an impulse 
to start up and perfoim the behests of the apple-green imperatrix 
one’s-sdf. Her father, immovable and stolid, sits by the iiic, and 
relates in an even, unmitigated tone to old ^weincrmicbcl, the 
guide, a few facts concerning the time urhen he served under the 
famous Archduke Charles, and was encamped before Ambeig and 
Wurzburg, against the ^encL I dedare that Gcrl is quite a 
mother to me ; perhaps because I am the only person who is not 
mddi^ a noise. She protects me tenderly against the guests 
from Berlin. I like to have an apj^c-green mother; much 
better, indeed, than to have a gran^tiier who will not cease 
to talk military dc^atches under any circumstances whatever. 
This is the fourth time I have overheard the siege of Amberg; 
but the rascal Schweineimichd has not heard it more than twice ; 
for he has been asleep during the last two redtals. To be sure, 
howm'cr, he has had the advan age over me on previous occasions. 
The Berliners begin to wrangle so horribly, that 1 am sent to bed ; 
and go meekly. Gcrl of course knows what is best. Long after 
1 am gone to bed, I hear the noise, and hear the hostess busy 
with the guests. At daybreak I awake, but I hear Gcrl’s feet 
already trotting about the house. When does she sleep f 
The breakfast-table makes me fancy, for aminute, that I went to 
bed in Austria and have come down stairs this morning into Scot- 
land. Then there arc glasses, ploying with a bit of sun upon the 
sideboard, and they stand bcsi& a flask of brandy. I am not to 
issue unarmed against the sword-blades of the mountain winds ; 
Gerl helps me to put on my outer coverings, idl dry and cleanly 
brushed; she performs some minor operations, ond,incrcdiblc!— she 
sews me on a button; she is tbc best of mothers! that is, she 
would be the best of mothers, but for her bill 1 How, out of that 
little domestic haven of a podret, there can come this large and 
unconscionable bQl, passes my comprchcnsioiL man in the 
grey coat, did not astonish Peter S^emihl more, when he pulled 
three horses out of a side-pocket, which hod already produced a 
tent, a turkey carpet, and a telescope, than Gcrl astonished me 
whea she put her hand into her apron-pocket and produced that 
elephantine Inll After oU, there is t^ to be said of the true 
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motli'Ts, 1hfi{ for fhcir monpy, Ihcir trouble, or their lore, neither 
cm paper n(»r within their licart5, cun you pay that they keep Dr. 
mul Cr. ncrount ; thoueh we pay nothinc, they will not remind us 
of n hill, rceliupr a little nppV.~rccn niypclf, or like a man who 
h:’j! been so eoiiiidcrcd by his ho5tc.«s, T diEcharged the reckoning 
without a cTunt. After nil, Gerlisin the right; what cares she 
for the ftiic lottls and Ilerlincrs, or for a poor ronng Englishman, 
except as the materials of trade ; she is true to the nature of her 
sts, in working these materials up energetically; besides, it is 
.‘Jmost the ojjly way she has of extorting,— certainly extorting,— 
car respect, hy showing to us foreigners that she also is civilized. 
1 ]);!>' Gcrl'.s hill, and as 1 go away, the stretches out her hand so 
kindly, and looks to tme.hc.artcd, that I advise you, if you go to 
the Pinrgau, and get such a hill as this out of an apron-poekct, to 
p:-.y it without gnuiting, for the sake of getting your goodbye s.aid 
generously, without any extra charge. 

GAsrax s.vTns. 

From Gcrl’s inn to Gastcin in the Pinzgan, is not along journey. 
I think if you can imagine an old German giant out of the ICicbc- 
lungcn Lied, \vith an elegant cravat and diamond pin, tinder his 
imconihfd bc,ard, you cm form some notion of Gastcin. But_ rJ- 
1 hough that will give you a notion of the wildness of this fa^iiion- 
ahle place, it will lc.nvc out of account what is by no means to he 
omitted, the element of hc.auty in its green slopes and woods. 
Gastcin itself is an odd mixture of lowly huts and lofty palaces; 
of jVlpinc dust and drawing-room perfumes. The Gastcin pedant- 
girls, in picturesque attire, have the advantage of studying in the 
streets the latest fashions out of Paris; the cowherd, in his thick- 
nailed shoes, if he will not mind where he is going, may per- 
eh.ancc tread on the japanned toes of a Prussian minister. Yoti 
read dail}’, iu the visitors’ hook of the hotel, names so highhom, 
that you w.alk about the corridors with reverence ; and then, m.auy 
of the people seem to he such Cooks, Bruces, and Mungo Parks, 
that you feel quite ashamed of yourself for having neglected to 
call at Sm.vnia or St. Petersburg, upon the way to Gastcin. 

Then you step out into the fresh air, and take a iambic in the 
woods, and do not fed oppressed so greatly by the dignity of 
iNalurc’s decorations, ns you Irnvc been by the stars and bits of 
ribbon there in the hotel; you arc so irreverent as to forget the 
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great men altogethcrj and to be thinking about yonder millcmaid, 
tripping througli the greenwood; when a turn in the path casts you, 
a complete wreck, on the reef of the provokmg old Privy Councillor 
firom Berlin, unth Ids two beautiful daughters. You wanted to 
indulge a little in the luxury of thought, and, wrapped up m your- 
self, to love and enjoy all thmgs from a little distance; but now you 
must shake hands and help these little Ladies up the mountain. 
No doubt they mince the Berlin aecent very prettily, and their 
papa mouths it with peeuliar magnificence ; and you all laugh a 
great deal, and are spasmodically merry ; the damsels have some 
fiowers winch they did not pick, they have just bought them oji 
the road, and they are pulling them to pieces on the most-approved 
principles of art; I do not mean the lively art of wilfulness, but 
the extremely dull art of Limuean classification; they are finding 
out how many monandrias and polyandrias, with any number of 
gym'as, their nosegays may contain. This being settled, they pro- 
ceed to enlighten you upon the geological pecuharities of the 
surrounding district. The two lecturers next divide the world into 
four quarters and proceed to go through them seriatim. At the 
risk of being thought rude, you diplomatise against the old states- 
man and his daughters, and effect an escape at last, you plimge 
into the forest, there you lie down under a majestic fir, and look 
up at the blue sky through its leaves, and hear the rustling of the 
wood, and watch the birds as they come home from their rambles, 
where they have been intent on making satisfactory provision for 
their families. Perhaps you feel, thus pleasantly surrounded, that 
the moral world, or the intellectual, is no more than this wood ; a 
place of sticks and rotten leaves; especially when you regard that 
moral and intellectual world as exemplified in your own bosom ; 
you feel that you have wasted much time that has brought neither 
true profit, nor enjoyment; you feel capable of an immense 
number of things, and you get up with n fresh heart, and walk 
stoutly on, determined to march out of the wood, and give yomr 
energies fair and full play, and show the world what you 
can do. 

Thus minded, you walk back to the hotel, and arc a little late 
for dinner ; that provokes you ; you sit down at the talk d’hote, 
and the immense man on your right hand you conjecture, by his 
build, to be Bav.arian. You would like much to hear him speak, 
for confirmations sake ; he helps Imsclf twice from every dish. 
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and lYlieuever lie ■wipes Ids mouthy a gentle murmur issues from it, 
but it is not articulate. On your left hand is a u'cdded pair from 
modem AthenSj — Scots w^iil restrain their anger -when I say, that 
Munich claims that title, ignorant that it belongs to Edinburgh, — 
you suppose this couple to belong to the class of well-fleshcd 
people, Avliose mission in society is that "which has been sometimes 
ascribed to the spleen uithin our body, to seme as a -wami pad or 
stufBng for the filling of gaps within 'the social circle. This man 
aiid Ynfe are travellers, you find, who have hitherto eaten at every 
stage of their journey, deheions trout of the Alps, and are now 
earnestly discussing how to shape their future rambles so as to 
find, if possible, still better fish. 

Opposite to you sits a student from Upper Austria j he is makuig, 
on foot, the usual summer ramble. He has a huge beer-jug before 
him, and his sighs deepen as the level of the beer descends. Tniat 
are his thoughls, behind that cloud of smoke ? Tossibly p'ur'e and 
beautiful ; but your attention is directed 'to the Prussian Privy 
Councillor, who is about to pay Ids bill with Austrian bank-notes ; 
he cannot be made to understand the value of those filthy little 
twopenny and threepenny notes, tom into halves and quarters, 
which are offered to him as change out of a note for five florins, — 
about half a sovereign. He demands silver of the astonished 
waiting-maid ; but it is many years since silver was much current 
with her, and ..he looks her answer at the Privj' Councillor with an 
amusing stare. The Prussians are notable for pmdence and 
economy ; and if you wonder at the statesman’s distress, buy two 
damp cigars of the pedlar who is passing, and offer him a paper 
florin ; he ‘will insist upon trusting your honour rather than give 
change. Life is short, and talk ought therefore never to be long. 
Having, at Gastein, no more appetite for medicinal 'U'ater than at 
Homburgh, I did not patroidze the baths ; to show the reader, 
however, that I am no enemy to ablutions, I will just relate in the 
next chapter, how I once excited the suspicions of a German 
Bmon, by my wholesome reverence for cold water. 
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CHAPTEU XXIII. 

AT HOME IN BEESDEN. 

I AM in Dresden; my apartment is a snite of five fine, loft.y, airy 
rooms, on the second and best floor of a palace, in the most 
fasliionable quarter of the town; and I pay a sum in German 
money monthly, equal to about tlircc pounds English. My rooms, 
indeed, are not carpeted, save by a little strip of sometliing that 
looks like drugget placed along the side of my bedstead. I rejoiced 
at this, however, and I think, perhaps, if some people I Lave met 
only knew what a receptacle of invisible abominations an ill-kept 
carpet is, they might be glad enough to exchange it for the spotless 
surface of a polished floor. 

IVliat is especially couvement, also, is the arrangement of my 
littlc dwelling. In the first place, it is all upon one floor, and the 
doors, the upper part of which are of stained glass— so that you 
cannot sec through them— open from one room to the other. My 
sitting-room is, of course, the best of the suite, and is almost as 
Large as an English ball-room in a country house. Let me look 
round it. The paper is of a plain, light stone-colour, which serves 
to set off to considerable advantage the pictures which hang round 
the room in quaint antique frames — pleasing and suggestive of 
thought enough, which I take to be the real charm of pictures — 
but rather too numerous and too fonnally placed. Too numerous, 
because my host is an artist, and, I fear, an ingenious fabricator 
of old pictures; and too fonnally placed, because it is scarcely 
natural in tlic Germans to be tasteful in the arrangement of 
anjtliing. 

A noble chandelier of cut glass hangs in tlic centre of the 
room, and is somewhat too grand for it, large and spacious as 
it is ; but, upon the whole, it is a graceful ornament, and, witii 
the light playing and sparkling among the cuttings of the glass, 
enlivens the apartment amazmgly. Then there is no end to the 
looldng-glasses in all directions, so that my sitting-room would 
bo the paradise of a coquette or a dandy; but unlortunately there 
is no getting at any of them. Between the two windows — ^un- 
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]ucky position — ^tlie principal mirror is slung a great deal too lugh, 
and teLind an immovable sofa, so tliat there is no getting at that. 
It is a had glass, also, in spite of its gay frame, and makes me look 
like the pictures of Voltaire in his old age. Then, over the door, 
high, and far heyond utility, like some line people 'we meet now 
and then in the world, is placed a circular mirror; hut, as when I 
approach it I seem to he walldng on my head, I seldom look up at 
that. Two others, again, are let into the wall, hut as they have 
the disadvantage of being almost entirely covered and completely 
darkened hy the curtains, I don’t look at them. 

Neither can I say much for the furniture, wliich consists of 
about a dozen of the hardest, most unkactahle, uneasy chairs, 
sofas, and tables I ever had any dealings with. They are made of 
veneered wood, badly glued together, and are always given way 
at unseasonable tunes. He must have been a cunning upholsterer 
who covered those sliuiy luisafe chairs, and who designed that sofa, 
wliich never could be laid donm. upon by any conceivable tact and 
seK-arrangement. Indeed, it is as well to study the art of balanc- 
ing one’s-self under difficulties, before attempting even to sit down; 
for these articles of furniture are endued with an inner garment of 
a poor but gaudy kind of satin, extremely slippery, and an outer one 
of glazed chintz. “ Hold tight ” might be a good watchword under 
such circumstances, even in the case of an Engh’sh chair ; but with 
these it is impossible to take any liberties. Unless you sit down 
very gmgerly and respectfully indeed, some part of the woodwork 
is certain to give w.ay, and let you through the seat, or backwards, 
as the case may be. 

I cannot say that these tilings discompose me much. I like my 
rooms, upon the whole, infinitely better than Sir Harcourt Berke- 
ley’s confined rabbit-hutch of alodging in Duke Street, St. James’s, 
for which he pays five guine.as a week, or something more than six 
times the price that I pay. I have got over the English prejudice 
about fires, too, and begin to think that a handsome china stove, 
surmounted by an exquisite statue of Vesta, niay be as agreeable 
an object to look at and quite as warm and comfortable to feel, as 
an open fireplace, and that, if made on true scientific principles, it 
Avill diffuse a far more regular and healthy heat, and, iii any case, 
that it is infinitely cleaner and more economical. I do not breathe 
aU sorts of gases and impurities when sitting too near it, and little 
purses and coffins do not fly out and bum holes in my slippers. I am 
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not ^vorricd by being constantly obliged to look after it, and poke 
it, and nm-so it. I am not obliged to get up once or twice cverj- 
half hour in ■windy weather to open the doors and ■windows to clear 
the room of smoke. I am not obliged to have a dirty coal-scuttlc 
in m'y room, made to tumble over in the dark; and I do not ran 
splinters up my nails while putting on wood— my stove being fed 
at the back. All I know of the operation being a pleasant 
rumbling, as fresh logs are cast on, and a roar, like that of a dis- 
tant torrent, as the rusliing air is compelled by science to act lil:c 
an rmtiring pair of bellows in want of no working. Should some 
clever person say that, in a little while, I must be breathing air too 
dry to be wholesome ; I answer, that a very simple means of pre- 
venting the air of my room from becoming too drj’, is to place 
upon my stove a little vase containing water and artificial flowers, 
if I waut it to look pretty:, and, besides, as I have already said, 
my rooms communicating one •with another, I can regulate the 
temperature of them just as I please, or even open a distant 
•window. 

Let mo sec if I can remember how the day passes. In the 
first place, I rise soon after daylight, for one must be a sluggard 
indeed to sleep late in a German house,— and it is next to impos- 
sible to do so. At the verj- top of the morning, a man— who is 
maintained by voluntary contributions from all my neighbours— 
begins ringing an enormous beU, ten times louder than a dust- 
man’s, with the premeditated purpose of waking up man, woman, 
and child ; and it is but doing liim justice to say that he succeeds 
most thoroughly. Then comes a crier, who is employed indiffer- 
ently by the auctioneer of any public sale that is to take phee 
during the d.ay, and by advertising shopkeepers, or by people who 
have lost or found anything. This functionary shouts out his mis- 
sion in the hoarsest, strangest voice ever heard, and repeats it at. 
the comer of every street in the town aceording to the tcmis of 
his contract. Understanding what he says is, of course, out of the 
question, but he wakes mo up for all that, even if my slumbers 
have survived the bell. 

Up I get, then, and repair from bed, into an immense tub, ■u-hich 
serves me for a bath — an unpopular institution in German}", and 
therefore my proceedings in this respect arc subjected to much 
I'cmark and inquiry; nay, on one occasion my servant is waylaid 
by a fierce Baron, who lives on the same story, and whose 
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cm-iosily has hecomc uncontrollahlc. Tlmt nohleman insists that 
my servant shall demand an immediate interview for hinij and as 
lie is known to he connected n-ilh the police, his demand is of 
course looked upon as a law hy a German. On heing shown in he 
casts a rapid glance round the apariment; probably he has con- 
cluded ill his own mind that so much wafer can be for nothing 
else than the alimentary purposes of democrats or refugees. He 
greets me however with extravagant politeness— a carieatau-e of 
Hrench hat -taking-off-ism, before Prenclimen lost their manners— 
and at length makes brown to me the object of his carlyrisit. He 
is anxious to see what I do with so much water; and on my ex- 
plaining, seems relieved, but looks doubtful and still unconvinced. 
Upon which I take him into that sanctim sanctorum, where the 
tub is placed, surrounded by wet oil-cloth and considerable splash- 
ing. He cannot resist the evidences of his own senses, but still 
supposes I warm the water. No! At fault again; it is cold. 
“ Impossible 1 ” exclaims the Baron ; “ during the whole of the 
winter months, from the beginning of October till the end of May, 
I am glad to huddle on my clothes when I get up, as fast as I can, 
and never take them off until I go to bed again; sometimes not 
then. Such a discipline would be the death of me.” 

‘ This important ceremony over, I receive a visit from an elderly 
lady, who is the cook of the establishment. She brings me a 
small cup of coffee and two little breads, each made in the shape 
of a child’s penny trumpet. These I reject for the twentieth 
time, requesting mildly that they be replaced by tea and a beef- 
steak. ^ The old lady lifts up her hands and eyes, and wonders 
how it is possible to eat beefsteaks so early in the morning; but is 
reassured by a pleasant word or two, and fancies I must have 
been ill the night before, as I tell her I ate no black-puddmgs for 
supper. She is succeeded by the’ functionary in uniform who 
brings my newspaper from the other end of the' town for the exact 
siun of the third of a farthing daily. He, in his tmm, gives place 
to a person who, in appearance, might pass for a professor of 
Divinity, and I rise respectfully when he is shown in. He infoms 
me, however, that he is a journeyman watchmaker, travelling, and 
shows me little books stamped all over, and certificates stamped 
and scaled, uithout end, as a preparatory ceremony to asking for 
some pecuniary assistance on his journey. I give him a shilling, 
upon which he believes that I must desire change, and informs me, ' 
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ncsitnlingly, that lie lias none, tlioiisli I am not qiiite sure that lie 
is telling me the tratli. 1 reassure him, horrcvcr, and making mo 
a formal and rather condescending how, ho goes upon his u-ar. 

Again I must look up frqjn a review of Shakspeare’s works, 
which occupies two-tliirds of my morning paper, for there is Pepi, 
my servant, waiting to speak to me. “ A lady wishes to icnow,” 
says Pepi, “ if my grace is disengaged.” 

“ Certainly,” replied I, “who is she ? ” 

Tlie lady declines to give her name, and being shown in, never- 
theless expresses some little hesitation m accepting the seat which 
I oifer her, and begins playing with a small and neat leather 
instrimicnt case which she has taken out from that sanctuary of 
sanctuaries, a Indy’s pocket. 

I look inquiry, and she is not slow to understand, though she 
does so mfh an air of considerable mystery. Tl'onld 1 like to 
have any grey hairs eradicated? No. She sees I have not got 
any ; but I wear my moustaches badly, and there are a few hairs 
about the comers of my mouth wliicb might be pulled out with 
advantage. Then my eyebrows ! she is really distressed by them ; 
tlicy arc quite straight ; she could arch them beautifully in five 
minutes; would I let her try? No! Was it possible ? Well, 
the English lords she bad met with bad been rJl so odd; hardly 
one of them would submit to having his whiskers pulled out ; yet 
nothing could he iu such bad taste as a whisker. It spoiled the 
classical look of the face (I am not exaggerating, “dassikalisb” is 
the verj' word she uses), and made all the English lords look like 
dnim-raajors. A little moustache, falling naturally, and an impe- 
rial ; ihat w.as the fashion of princes ! Tlic rest of the face should 
be cleared by the .art of the tweezer. ?o, then, I am not to bo 
convinced? I fear not. Still she docs not despair. Slie has 
remarked that most English lords bad litt.lc bard excrescences on 
the feet— may she s.ay corns? I, laugh .and blush slightly, not 
being used to .such inquiries on the p.arl of ladies ; but tberS must 
boVometbing in my look which ouais that here she has me; and in 
f.ar less than that period of time wbicli is popularly kno\m as a 
jiffy, I find one of my slippers is reposing at a distance from me, 
and tlic fool to wliicli it belongs, in the ladj^’s lap,amdergomg a 
very delicate and serviceable m.anipdation. Tiic operation m soon 
over; the lady'.s fee, just cigbtpcncc deposited in the sanc- 
tuary before alluded to ; and she takes her leave just as the mag- 
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niCccnt music of a splendid German military band comes pealing 
in tlirougli the open -vvindon', filling the room until martial melody, 
and my imagination -with all sorts of heroic thonghts. Oh, those 
German bands, ho-w much have they to answer for ! I look upon 
them, for my part, as the vciy bulwark and strong tower of defence 
of the military despotisms. There stands poor freedom, cov/ed 
and broken-spirited, slandered and insultcd ; while slavery goes by, 
in such pomp and glory, with such a brajing of trumpets, and such 
a clashing of cjmbals, that no wonder the crowd love false glitter 
better than true worth. 

The band sweeps on, followed by a rabble rout of admirers, and 
I begin to dress. When dressed, I go out. An hour or two, in 
the picture gallery — never ean tire of these splendid foreign 
picture galleries ; another hour or two spent in- the studios of 
artists "with whom I have gradually become intunatc ; a hard task, 
but wmU worth the trouble ; an hour devoted to the music lesson ; 
another to a game at fives, in which I am growing a proficient, 
though the Gemans stdl beat me ; then an hour spent in shootmg 
at a mark, or in sword exercise, in both of which pursuits I am 
excelled by my companions ; or in a free gallop, which I am obliged 
to take by myself ; and so to dress, and to dinner. 

I will not dine at one o’clock after the manner of the Germans, 
because I find it spoils my day ; and I do not drink Bavarian beer, 
because it disagrees with mcj both of which peculiarities brought 
me rather into disrepute at first, but by persevering in them they 
got to be looked upon simply as evidences of that spleen which is 
supposed to be a characteristic of my countiymen. I am pitied 
and forgiven. Tlie waiter, even, at the inn where I dine, takes me 
gradually under his protection; for which I am grateful and re- 
ward Imn liberally — not too liberally, however, lest I should spoil 
the waiter market, and others should be brought to grief thereby. 
Penetrated by good feeling towards me, tliis fimctionarj’ sends me 
in my “beef half raw, under the impression that that is the method 
of cooking it in benighted England; being remonstrated with, 'in 
gentle terms, he corrects his error, and — for in spite of the mauner 
in wliich Englishmen are laughed at, there is a great deal of Anglo- 
mania about — 1 find hhn watcliing me curiously ; and, after aliUle 
time, emboldened by my conciliating manners, he ventm-es to ask 
for the pattern of my great-coat. I allow him to take it aud make 
him happy; although I cannot say when he appeal's in liis new 
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garment, that tlie pattern of mine seems to linvc been taken very ac- 
curately. At least, I hope it is not; for I obserrc that my friend the 
Traitor’s coat is decidedly too short behind, and too long before, and 
that the collar falls rmequally, and that it buttons inuriukles enough 
to make Air. Da^ds’s foreman go Tvild with anguish. The colour 
is certainly not mine, being a yellowish brown with metal buttons, 
lined with a bright red, which the waiter thinks an improTcment. 

Perhaps it is also to take the pattern of one of my coats that I 
find the Baron so busy in my* room when I return home to fetch 
my subscription-ticket to the stalls of the theatre. As I do not 
keep my coats in my writmg-dcsk, however, although I have left 
the key out, the idea appears improbable ; so I ask him what he 
may be doing there? just for the sake of acquiring information, 
and because I am of a curious and inquisitive turn of mind. He 
has “rendered himself,” he says, simply for the purpose of making 
me a visit i and I find him comfortably smoking a cigar and read- 
ing my letters, to pass the time. I feel surprised. 

lYould I inform him of my intention in visiting Germany ? Am 
I engaged in the channing pursuit of bterature ? Ho 1 Surely 
that astonishes him ; so many of my countrymen make such fine 
incomes by lettesrs. Might he ask me if I have many friends in 
Germany; if I intend staying long ; and who is my banker? In 
short there is no end to his kind inquiries ; and it is probably to 
satisfy liimself on these points that he has been following me about, 
in rain and fine weather, ever since my arrival— which I now re- 
member him to have done, on looking at him more attentively. 

And I go to the theatre, and sec one of those dear old German 
plays, all speculative conversation ; far, verj’ far beyond any pos- 
sibilitj- of comprehension by me or anybody else. So I go to sleep. 
Yet it seems all very lacrymosc and spirit-stfrring too, for I always 
wake up when the orchestra begins. The music is, of course, 
excellent, jf am enabled to see more while pocket-handkerchiefs 
and red noses than I can count. The play, long as it is, is over at 
lialf-past nine. If it were not over at that time, the audience 
would decline to w.ait for its conclusion; that being the horn' of 
supper. If ever this hour be the least exceeded, a banging of box- 
doors — sounding like the irregular fire of a band of guerillas — is 
sure to be heard, and the house is cleared in no time. I do not 
c.at suppers, however ; finding that after a five or six o’clock dinner 
I have no appetite left; and thus am obliged to take an evening 
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■walk tefore I venture to call on any of my acquaintances,— asistko 
custom after the theatre in Germany. At eleven o’clock, hou'cver, 
I generally make my appearance somewhere, and am very well 
received. Some heautifol music, vocal and instrumental, or some 
meiTy games, and perhaps a dance, conclude the day ; and I go 
liome, ringing up the porter of my palace, who claims three shill- 
ings cverj' month, ''or rather more than a pmmy a day, for letting 
me in after ten o’clock at night. 

In the morning again, I receive a* printed invitation to present 
myself at nine o’clock at the Police OCBcc ; and, although some- 
what startled, — especially as I cannot help connecting it -with the 
visit of my friend the Baron on the previous evening, — ^I-go punc- 
tually to the time, and find that nobody can make out what I want, 
or what to say to me, until I observe my friend the Baron coming 
out of a room in the establishment. He immediately approaches 
me with a profusion of hows and compliments. He has come, he 
says, for a passport. Will I allow him to assist me in the object 
of my visit ? I bowed somewhat stiffly to decline the attention ; 
but that nobleman, whose courtesy -will not receive any discourage- 
ment from mere English coldness of manner, hastens to conduct 
me into the room he has just quitted. There I find a grave 
functionary,, vrith a most imposing imiform and fierce mous- 
taches ; 'butr a good-natured-looking fellow for aU that. I 
exhibit my printed invitation, and he begins to question me. I 
am also cross-examined in the most charmingmanner by the Baron 
liimself, who seems to have the lively interest he takes in my pro- 
ceedings by no means damped from my answers of last night. I 
refer, however, to the British hCnister and to the first banker of 
the to^v^, as well as to several well-known persons, and am re- 
quested very politely to present myself again on the following 
, moniing at 'the same hour. I cannot help noticing that the good- 
humoured functionarj' casts no very friendly look at my neighbour 
the Baron, and seems to think him a good-for-nothing mischief- 
maker, although he stands plainly in awe of liim. I do not -go, 
however, on the folloiving morning, and am not summoned. When 
I meet the good-natured functionary, by accident, in the street, he, 
too, stops to speak to me, and seems to bear me no grudge for 
ha'ving neglected to obey his commands. The Baron, when I 
meet /itm at balls and parties, is quite oppressive in civilities, al- 
though he does not make me any more -visits ; and, indeed, the 
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curiosity of my host, vrliicli mas at one time troublesome, Las, at 
this present writing-, subsided into sucL an awe-strickcn respect, 
ibat I -svould rather uot meet him ; for he makes such low bo-srs, 
and gives me suck high-sounding titles, that I am ashamed of him. 
In short, nobody worries me any longer, except the old lady who 
brings me my coffee of a morning. She, indeed, I have reason to 
suppose, is for ever rummaging in my drawers when I am absent, — 
inasmuch as at least half my handkerchiefs and gloves disappear, as 
if by magic ; and I am sure to hear the hurried and xmcqual pat- 
tering of lier feet scudding over the polished floor, if I return 
unexpectedly. I hear, however, that she is fond of dancing, and is 
going to be married to her third husband; so that I am not sur- 
prised at her anxiety for her personal appearance ; and, indeed, 
she is so very much like certain lodging-house people of England, 
that I have no riglit to consider her confusion of ideas as to what 
is hers and what is mine, at all peculiar to her country. 


CHAPTER XXTV, 

■VIENXA— (out snOOTIXe). 

A 3tr.nRT sunshine shone over ‘Vienna on the third day of Sep- 
tember last. I was sitting, in the early morm'ng, looking at the 
little ihimbleful of coffee and the two horns of bread, half roll half 
cake, wliich a fat little housemaid had just brought into my room, 
wondering how, after such slender fare, I could wait patiently for 
dinner, when a loud cheery voice came ringing up the stairs, and a 
young German friend presently flung open my door, and showed 
liimsclf to my astonished eyes in the complete sporting costmno of 
his country. 

He wore a high-crorvned, white TyTolcse hat, with a feather in 
it ; a liglil-grecn coat, profusely braided ; black dress trousers ; and 
a pair of high ludian-rubbcr fishing-boots, preposterously wide and 
large ; a broad contcan de ckamc hung at his side ; a brau-new belt 
confined his waist; and he carried a green pouch, large enough, 
when filled, to load a pony. In short, he was in full sporting trim ; 
and knowiinr something of the m.anncrs of his countrymen, I saw 
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rl oiicc that lie mcanl pariridgc-sliooting. Had I Ijccn a stranger, 
I should have supposed that he came to me in costume from a 
morning rehearsal of Her Trefechutz. 

Eiddmg a bull-dog mid a terrier, irliieh he had brought rriili 
him as sporiuig dogs, be quiet, u'hiic he put their heads into a 
sort of brass cage, called a muzzle here, he fold me, vrith con- 
siderable excitement, that he was off to a shooting party some 
sixteen miles au-ay, and that he came to fetch me to the gathcrins. 

“Ittvillheatrarm day,” I said, pulling on my gtiiters. “Is 
there much heavy ground to go over?” — No,” was the reply; 
“nothing but the regular paths.” 

1 was soon ready, and without more ado, we whistled up the 
bull-dog and the terrier. In five minutes we were whisldng away 
in a light pliacton with four “yuckers” (a species of galloway, 
bred chiefly in Hungary), along the road to Gtunpoldsldrchcn. 

TVe found a pcirty of some twenty or thirty “guns” assembled 
at the house of my friend’s father, ^ic gentlemen tverc fortifying 
themselves against impending fatigue, with different varieties of 
sausage, cold game, ham, and sneh matters, — in the consumption of 
which we heartily assisted. Presently, all prepared to sally forth. 
The weather, as is conunon in the autumn, had changed since the 
beginning of the moriung, and a pretty keen wind now hltw. This 
nearly blew out the zeal of our companions, and promised to nip 
the hud of our day's sport ; for your true German sportsman does 
not c.*irc much for the actual pursuit of game, if he can only pul 
on his shooting clothes. Since, however, I had hazarded my day 
upon the speculation, I was indisposed to let the time he lost, and 
rallied those memhers of the party with w'hom I felt myself to he 
on joking terms, ^fy friend at length iravcllcd upstairs, and 
came hack with a couple of ample catskin muffs, which wore to be 
slimg round our necks by means of a chord, to keep our hands 
warm. Fortified thus, w'C at length got under way, .ringing melo- 
dioTis chonisses on the pleasures of the chase. Tlic Gcninns sing 
much better Ilian they hunt. 

I soon found, as we proceeded, that our party was diminishing ; 
when we had quite reached the ’hunting-ground, I foimdm}!-e!f 
almost alone. Our comp-inions had been dropped by tlic way 
singly, like Hop-o'-my-Thumh's crumbs, and fonned a line of 
rporfing posts twenty or thirty yards apart from one another. 
IVc then stood at ease for an hour, with a keen wind in our teeth ; 
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•while a section of our party took a circuit for the establislvment of 
a circle, -witliin rrliicli the game ■was to be hemmed. 

My friend at this time had an opportunity of introducing me to 
a few stationary brethren. A fat little Saneho, in dress boots, 
■with a coat much too small for liis broad back, stood nearest to 
us. He was armed with a small Swedish rifle, which was loaded 
•with hah. "When my friend presented me to lum as “ Sir Smith,” 
he answered “Mr. Sir, your most obedient servant.” The rest 
were a motley group of officers in -uniform, and men in cverj' 
costume hxit what we should suppose to be the right one ; fine 
picturesque fellows ■with sweeping moustaches, good beards, and 
gorgeously coloured clothes. A painter might have been glad of 
them, — ^though certainly an English painter never would have 
grouped them in a sketch of partridge-shooting. 

At length a hum along the line informed us that the sport was 
shcrily to begin ; and a student from Bonn, who had included 
English in his studies, turned to me -with some cncitcment, sa3-ing 
“ Sor, if you please, now -we cotch them will.” Assuredly, there 
galloped hares in plenty down upon us, with their heads up ; and 
the partridges were darting upward like rockets, in all directions. 
“Lie quiet,” said I to the student, "for here comes a hare!” — 
“I fear me not,'” -was the reply. Tlie student, shutting both his 
eyes, let off at the same time both his barrels, and a horrid howl 
from my friend’s hull-dog, told us the result,— which was precisely 
the reverse of that which was either intended or desired. A sliarp 
fire now ran along our line, and the hare fell. MTicn we took him 
up, it appeared that o’.ir stout little friend -with the rifle had the 
credit of one among the lucky shots ; for besides being riddled like 
a sieve, our victim had his head almost blown off. 

In .‘=01110 alarm at these proceedings, I refrained from firing, in 
order that I might keep a wary and .an anxious cj’c upon tlie gen- 
tleman who had just shot the dog. My relief was inexpressible, 
when one of tlic keepers told me that he could do no farther barm, 
precaution Inaving been taken to load bis gun with powder only, 
and not to put in very much of that. 

!My next care was to persuade our sportsmen to Icasb up their 
dogs, or at least to .‘=eud them to the rear j for, as the hares came 
down, the dogs immediately ran at them and gave chase, so that 
for Foinci there was no shooting to be bad. One gentleman, who 
established an acquaintance by aslang me whetlicr I came “from 
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England out,” warned off tlic game by his stentorian hunting- 
songs; others broke the line, and ran into the circle, thereby 
exposing then’ limbs to the attack of small shot; others flogged 
their dogs, who responded with discordant yells ; and all had horns 
or whistles, into which they blew with lamentable perseverance, 
when they were not othenvise employed. I grew at last accus- 
tomed to tills mode of sport. As the kreis or circle included 
only too much game, by the time our lines closed wc had killed 
one hundred and forty-five hares, and twenty-three brace of birds. 

It was now about three o’clock in the afternoon; for we had 
begun late, and with one delay or another the day had almost 
shpped out of our hands. The keener sportsmen of our party were 
very anxious, therefore, to make the best, use of our remaining 
time. But the appearance of a bevy of ladies wandering towards 
ws tlirough the distant fields, with a few symptoms of lunch, gave 
us now reason to expect a rest of some duration. So it turned out. 
Our quarter-master had pitched upon a pleasant nook in one of those 
elegant little patches of ground, half wood, half shrubbery, which" is 
the favourite resort of pheasants. There, disembarrassing ourselves 
of our guns, which had been slung over the shoulder, after German 
fasliion, wc sat dorni upon the grass. The afternoon had cleared 
again, and the day now felt to us quite warm, after our exercise. The 
ladies hung their bonnets on the boughs of trees, and lucky beaux 
obtained the care of shawls and parasols. "We grouped oui-selves 
imconsciously into a Watteau picture, and enjoyed one of the 
pleasantest of luncheons. The light wavy foliage of some young 
trees formed a bower overhead ; a glorious hill-coimtrj' with the 
peaks of the Scluiceberg, bounded the view before us in the dis- 
tance. Pleasant words and merry tales went round with the good 
aviue, and before long a vagrant fiddle and a strolling flute had 
been attracted by the distant music of our laughter. Tlie fiddle 
and the flute made it quite certain to the meanest comprehension 
that our shootmg for the day was over. So we jaelded ourselves 
gladly to a dance, and aftenvards wandered thi'ough the fields and 
Tine3'ards, singing as we go, — ^for Gennans breathe an atmosphere 
of music. The clear bell-like voices of the young girls sounded 
very sweetly in the still air of the evening, as we trooped plea- 
santly along. Of one voice I stiU remember the soft, liquid, plead 
dug tones ; the songstress looked so placid and so gentle, that one 
felt angels to be possible, even on this side of the moon. The 
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peeping of the stars admonislicd us, at last, 'to hasten, homeward. 
"We departed, some in one direction and some in another ; but we 
have lingered too long; darkness has surprised ns, and one of the 
party, at least, is doomed to be 

BEKIGETED. 

Travel on foot in a dark night through the mountain pass, is not 
made pleasant by a sweeping wind, wliich dashes ram into the face 
by the pailful. The most powerful emotion excited in the human 
breast under such circumstances, is a pining after shelter,— though 
it were hut the shelter of a charcoal burner’s hut ; and an inn then 
seems to be an instilufion too completely blissful to be calmly 
thought about, as something actual and near. With my hat well 
pressed over my forehead to defy the wind ; with my clothes con- 
taining a much larger quantity of water than of cloth, leather, or 
frieze ; with my succulent boots treading monotonously through 
the marsh of the footpath, over which I could just make out the 
lowering shadow' of the fir-forest, I plashed along through a 
mountain pass in Austria, on an exceedingly wild night in Septem- 
ber. Now and then I was obliged to steady myself, by planting 
my staff in the mud, and standing still, with my back to the gale, 
for a few minutes ; then on I went with heavy, measured tread, 
counting my steps, to while away the time,— miscounting them, and 
then judiciously beginning a new calculation. 

Battle through trouble, and the haven of rest will be reached at 
last -.—push on through the darkest night, and at length you will 
find an inn. I found, therefore, the inn of the pass, — its windows 
all quite dark; the house had shut its eyes and gone to sleep for 
the night; but then it might easily be awakened. Tlie‘ wooden 
door, as usual, was wide open; but the real door of these moun- 
tain hostelrics, which keeps intruders out, is not composed of 
wood, hut of an immense quantity of bark, and bite too, possibly. 
Tlic light slumbers of the dog having been broken by my footfall, 
I waited patiently until bis wrath should have properly f ulfill ed 
the uses of a bell and- knocker. Barking and howling on the dog’s 
part being, however,' the accustomed Maby of the inmates of the 
hostelry, the inn continued to sleep soundly. I could not enter 
•without losmg some portion of my legs, and therefore proceeded 
to shout patiently, in chomswiththe dog, — to throw pebbles against 
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the Ti-indowSj — and at length., when I was qnite hoarse, to stand 
quiet in the rain ; 

" Uncomplaining, hoping, till 
Chinked the lattice bar; ” 

and a loud “Who’s there ?” rewarded the exertions of myself and 
of ray brother chorister. 

The dog, satisfied with sounds of explanation, accosted me there- 
after with a conciliatory growl; and when I groped my way into 
tlie dark room, and stretched myself upon a heneh over which I 
liad previously timibled, he resumed his slumbers near my feet, 
hline host, entering with a rude oil-lamp, looked at me euriously 
and disappeared, leaving me in the dark without a syllable of con- 
solation. A swarm of flics, whose night’s rest I had broken, 
hummed and bimzed about me ; and I began dreamily to speculate 
upon the probable result of sleeping in wet clothes upon a board, 
and to wonder whether I should not feel less draught if I removed 
my quarters to the table, — and whether there were knives and forks 
left there, wliicli might be worse bed-companions than fleas. Over 
the laufc and fork question I must have fallen asleep, for I was 
dreaming of hot roast beef, when a glare of light awakened me ; 
and, looking up, I saw two damsels, according to the expressive 
German idiom, — drunk with sleep, — ^who had been routed out of 
their beds and were getting the table ready for my supper. 

Trom the dream of beef it was an agreeable transition to the 
reality of bread and cheese. The two stout peasant girk, unmis- 
takeably real, were busily producing wedges of black bread, an 
inexhaustible amount of goat-milk cheese, and as for the mighty 
beer-glasses with their bright engraven pewter lids, I did not 
wonder at the subjects chosen by Dutch painters ; for what could 
could there be on earth finer than such beer-glasses, such bread 
and cheese, such a lamp-lighted kitchen, and such handy peasant 
girls? 

I ate ; I smoked my little travelb’ng pipe; memories and dreams 
mingled with the fact that a stout waitress was staring sleepily at 
me out of her dark eyes, and that I was staring sleepily at her, — 
and the fancy that we had been staring at one another sleepily 
somewhere else, — couldn’t remember where ; I slept. I have no 
doubt I went to bed, for it was in bed that I awoke. 

No ; there was no rain in the moining. I shaved by a ray of 
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TOiadulterated snuiiglit. It was a feast day of the Catholic church, 
and carts were rattling to Uie door outside, and there were voices 
in a hubbub of sound, sparkling all over with laughter, and there 
was a fellow singing in the mountain dialect — 

'■ The snow has been fallinj:, 

And I must Etay here; 

For, visit my darling-, 

I can’t, O dear! 

" The Eno-sv has been falling, 

Tlic movmtains are wlutc ; 

I’ve no-sv a new darling. 

And that’s all right.” 

I thought the matter of the song extremely questionable, but the 
melody and the manner of it were so blithe, that it liaimts me still. 

The Idtchcn, downstairs, I found full of life and bustle. The 
grades, who keep none of the church holidays, were fortifying their 
souls witli ‘•'Scimaps.” The church-goers from the mountains, 
who still had far to go heforc they reached the pastor, were resting 
half-way, and bartering and comparing news together. The wait- 
resses were anything but sleepy now; the ostler was plunged 
into a thousand cares; while the cattle of the farmers stamped and 
chafed their nisty hits outside. On tlie walls of the room the 
pictures were of Hofer and of other champions of the mountains; 
and to me the people talked about their local memories. Tlicy 
told me of the famous defence of that pass diudng the “ Prench 
wars,? and how the man who built the inn in which we then 
talked, .defended the pass with the desperate energy of a Guerilla, 
and the success of an unerring shot, — liow, in fact, he had been a 
Leonidas of their unsung Thcrmopyla:. 

A fine, hold race of men were they who filled this little world ; 
they won my respect at the first glance. The landlord, a power- 
ful young man, came .among us with a bold eye ; neither blustering 
nor cringing : lie reviewed liis guests with a free, good-humoured 
look,' such as might grace the face of onc of Nature’s gentlemen. 

Then to me, fortified avith breakfast, came the ostler, saying that 
a car was ready for me; a narrow little one-horsed curiosity, — ^for 
curious the car must be that is constructed to jog unsbattcred 
over these rough mountain roads. The horse avas capering beside 
his pole (single horses in Austria are not indidged avith shafts), and 
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friend ostler, 'n-ho \7as to drive me on to the next village, looked so 
unutterably contented ■nith the ■world, laughing to himself but of 
the fulness of delight, that I determined to share some pait of 
his shower of good-humour, by inducing him to talk to me. 
Accordingly I -won his confidence by the offer of a cigar. Then, to 
my great astonishment, he began praising the cigars of Milan in 
very good Italian. That made me curious, and I discovered that 
he had been a soldier in the fifth battalion of Eifles, and that he 
had served in Italy. 

It had an odd effeet to hear this rude mountain peasant garble 
the music of Italian ■with his uncouth dialect, and recall here, 
among the firs, the plains of Italy. Here, in the pleasant autumn 
morning,. he "was eloquent about the tumult and the roar of battle 
in the disastrous years of 1848 and 1849. Unconscious of the 
horse and cart, and puffing manfully at the cigar, he told •with 
earnest eyes ho'w he had loved “EatherBadetzky: ” hovrthe other 
generals often asked too much from the tired troops; how batteries 
were captured; how he did not like eating polenta for his dinner; 
mingling sfrangely the affairs of history together "with the story of 
the ostler. He had become a soldier through the love which he 
preserved still for the pomp of war, the arms, the gay dress, and 
the music. But he was a mountaineer when he enlisted, and on 
getting his discharge he hurried back directly to the mountains, 
resolved to enter into service where he could live in his home dis- 
trict, -without a sigh for sunny Italy. Ihese mountaineers, at home, 
seem to care little enough for the glories which we triivel over sea 
and land to visit. Take them away, however, and they are not easy 
until the firs again are rustling overhead, and they are comfortably 
wrapped up in mists of their o-wn hills. 

So our driver spoke -with joy of his design to live another sum- 
mer in his native place. This was a feast-day, too, in the next 
village, and — secret of his 'abounding happiness— his Dirndl, his 
sweetheart, was thete waiting for him ; yes, and we were now very 
near, — ^he told me -with a voice that came as if his heart were sing- 
ing under it. 

The horse halts, snorting, and pricks up his ears at the loud 
sound of horns and fiddles in the village inn. Here our ride ends. , 
The driver is gone in a minute, and has already found his place 
among the happy throng of dancers ; — ^peace ever rest upon Ms 
love ! 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

A MASKED BAH. 

Ib is a 'bitter cold nigbt, and tbe sbobt, whicb has been for 
three days tnmbling down upon the roofs and pavements of 
Vienna, tumbles down upon us still. The theatres, which get through 
their performances by half-past nine, are closed already ; and there 
is a lull now in the uiuQcd streets. I mean to go out as a muffled 
man, and use the ticket I hare bought for a masked ball at the 
palace. The sale of tickets for such balls, which take place now 
and then during the ■winter, raises enormous sums, which arc ap- 
plied to charitable purposes; so that the luxury of the rich is made, 
in this case, to minister also to the comforts of the poor. 

Here I stand, ankle-deep in snow, and look up at the palace; all 
the windows on the first story arc being lighted up, and cold gentle- 
men, converging towards the door from all parts, are the members 
of Strauss’s band. And now lights have begun to flash about the 
streets, and masks arc nowbeginnmg to arrive; splendid carriages 
of the nobility, and, positively, some of the imperial family, do not 
disdain to bo among the first arrivals. The beau, from the suburbs, 
in a light fiacre; actresses and officers in their ^brongh.ams; 
sledges from the country, drawn by merry little horses, frisking 
through the snow, and jingling bells over their harness ; a chaos 
of lights and coaclimcn, and the long poles of sedan-clmirs in the 
way of a chaos of legs ; hats, shoulders, coachtops, and everything 
else powdered rvith snow, that tumbles silently and steadily upon 
the scene of riot ; a crush of revellers upon the staircase. Half- 
past eleven ; all the most important people having now entered, 
except myself, it is quite time for me to follow to the ball-room. 

• A vast room ; think of the Great Exliibition, if you want a 
notion of if, and take off a discount for exaggeration. Walk to 
the end of this room, and a door then opens into another ball- 
room, almost twice as large. In each of these great halls there 
arc raised orchestras, in which the bands are stationed, and -nhen 
one band ceases pbyuig another is prepared immediately to begin. 
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Galleries, to wliicli you ascend by flights of stairs at each end, run 
round both tlie rooms, and into these galleries open innumerable 
ice and supper rooms, passages, and out-of-the-u'ay cells, -wherein 
you may lose yourself, but not your company. Maslcs are to be 
found sittmg in every' comer, — and -wherever a mask is, there is 
mischief. 

You see nothing vulgar ; no rude costumes, no monstrous noses, 
absurd spectacles, or -woolly -wigs. You hear no boisterous shouts 
of mirth; beautiful music reigns incessantly supreme over all 
other sounds. Only the ladies arc disguised ; their faces arc hidden 
behind elegant little black silk masks, and they vie -with each other 
in the costliness and beauty of their costumes and dominoes. Tire 
men are aU in simple evening dress, they -walk about, defenceless 
game, and yield sport in abundance to the dames and damsels. 
Jtlost of the ministers are here, — grave steady gentlemen, -with bald 
heads or grey hair. Each of tlicm is surrounded by a swarm, of 
masks, — prhiccsses, perhaps, — milliners, perhaps; and some of 
them are c-^-idently making -uuy mouths at the physic that is poured 
in tlirongh their cars. This is the time for home tratlis to Im 
gathered in. The ladies at a masked ball make good use of then- 
disguise, and scatter about abundantly their wholesome mischief. 

A -vision in black and gold beckons to me; I place myself at her 
disposal. 

“ You arc an Englishman,” the "vision says ; “ I know you.” 

" How, madam ? ” 

“By your awkwardness.” 

“ Are Britons awkward?” 

" Yes, and wearisome. Go, yon arc not amnsing. Take care of 
your gloves, they arc so large -that I fear they -will fall off.” 

So the vision laughs at me and vanishes. I have a secret or two 
wliich I don’t mean to print. I did tliink that these mysteries 
were locked up in my bosom. If you ever happen to he at Yienna 
with some secrets in your keeping, and desire to know whether 
you hold them safe, go to a masked hall. Mocking voices behind 
black-siUc masks will very mneb snrin-ise you -uitb some samples of 
tbe penetration proper to a sex which seems in Yicmia to he 
made up of Bluebeard -wives. Twenty ladies honour me with 
minute details of the contents of an apai-tment in my mind, which 
I had considered quite a patent safe, with a fastening like that of 
the big box in the talisman of Oromanes. 
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Tlic niditBTcars on; at three o'clock the instrumental music 
ceascSj ljut the music of the mischievous and merrj' tattlers still 
continues to he lingin" in all cars, and making them to tingle. 
Everj- man is destined to go home abundantly informed and criti- 
cised upon the subject ofhis foibles. Until six o’clock, supping, and 
taking tea and coffee, ndll continue, and the relish for amusemeir; 
be as keen as ever. Nobody is dancing, nobody has danced, — that 
is no part of the business. At length the multitude has d^rindlcd 
down to a few stragglers, the remainder of the cloaks and coats 
and rvrappers arc brought out and scattered, as so many hints to 
their possessors, in the middle of the great room. We immediately 
dive and scramble for them. In another hour the lights are put 
out, all is over, and I travel home over the snow. 

■ mUD BOUCE. 

You do not like, in England, too much police regulations ; but 
on the roads here I really think that the police do some good service. 
Take for instance, the road between Yicnna and Sehonbrunn, 
perhaps the best kept in Europe. At Sehonbrunn, is the summer 
palace of the Emperor of Austria, and as this is surrounded by very 
beautiful gardens at all times freely opento the public, the place is a 
great resort for the Viennese, and is as full of hotels and lodging 
houses, and holiday-folk, as Eichmond or Hampton Court. On & 
summer evening the road is thronged with carriages of all descrip- 
tions ; the rakish four-in-hand of the Hungarian noble, with its 
gaily-coloured, jingling harness, and picturesque groom; the steady, 
precise carriages belonging to the foreign embassies ; the rattling 
little fiacre with a load of gents ; or the cumbrous omnibus, carrjing 
sixteen inside. In fact, the throng commences at eleven in tho 
morning and lasts till eleven at night. On the road is the summer 
theatre ; and a Inmdred bands arc playing at as many casinos in 
the' neighbourhood. At about four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
Strauss’s band beginsto play in the great dining-hall at Dommayer’s, 
the crowd is nearly as great as it was last June in Piccadilly. 

Nevertheless, no accidents occur. 

Sloiintcd police ride slowly up and down the middle of the 
road, enforcing order. No fast young coachman is allowed to trj- 
his dexterity at sharing an omnibus ; no inexpert wlup is suffered 
to forget the ndc of the road. At the town gate, where payment 
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of octroi is to be made, — a tax about tlie tenth part of our turn- 
pike trust extortions, — ^policemen stand, u-lio compel the use of 
distinct gates for ingress and egress. Bridges, in the same fasliion, 
liave the roadway divided into two parts, and committed to police- 
men, wlio take care that every vehicle shall keep to its appointed 
side, and that, while passing over any wooden bridge, the horses 
walk, and men abstain from smoking. There is also, in ah cases, 
a raised, or protected, footpath. 

Then again, it is to be observed that most German, and many 
Ilench roads, have a part kept exclusively for horsemen, some- 
times not macadamized, — ^but kept as a sort of Rotten Row. The 
macadamized road is also sometimes split for separation of the 
opposed currents of traffic ; and the three parts of such a road 
will be divided, not; by railings, but by handsome rows of trees. 

I own the weakness of a little partiality for some of these 
arrangements. 


ABVERTISESIEKTS. 

nothing in the world equals the quiet, earnest, unconscious 
manner in which a German commits an aljsurdity. An English- 
man, when he makes himself ridiculous, has generally an uneasy 
perception of the fact ; a German never has. Solemn, unsuspect- 
ing simplicity is one mark of his race ; even his vanitj' is grave, 
and a German curls his moustache, or twists himself into the 
shape of a Z, to see how his coat sits behind, with a sober, un- 
smiling look, hard to imagine ; he makes love and reads tragedy 
both with the same face. 

I saw, reproduced in “Household TEords,” a little while ago, 
some of the strange advertisements which our stoical friends send 
by the handful to their 'newspapers. Let me give you a few more, 
translated faitlifuUy from papers that have passed through my 
hands here in Yiemia. Advertisements for wives and husbands 
are verj’- numerous and varied. Their nature is, however, tolerably 
well known, and I shall content myself with di'opping one or two 
as we pass on to the more interesting details of the processes of 
comdship through the advertising columns. This is one wliich, 
doubtless, was well calculated to touch the heart of gazelles not 
indisposed to wed a market-gardener : — 

“A TiiinTY-nvE-TEjVTv-otD voung man, of studious disposition, 
and a ministerial employe, wishes to meet ■\vilh a person of ripe 
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years, vho has scTcral thousand florins at her ervm disposal. She 
will lire a life free from care, in any other respect than keeping a 
tobacconist’s shop.” 

P. K. N., prompt to calm any apprehension on the score of 
bigamy, advertises that he, “asixgi-e jiax, andanImperial-Ilo 3 -al 
Hmigarinn oineer of state, wishes to many a beautiful and accom- 
plished lady, with S,000 florins.” Pearing, apparent!}-, a heavy 
pnU on his exchequer, he requests the beautiful heiresses applying 
for his hand, to pay the postage of their letters. 

“IxTiTATiON TO IVedlock.— A widower, of sixty years old, of 
a firm yet pleasant disposition, healthy and strong in body, who 
has served in the imperial army, and received a good-service pen- 
sion of four guineas yearly” — (1 translate also the money) — “pos- 
sessing, moreover, a small trade, and being the father of a little 
eleven-year-old daughter, wishes, without farther hesitation, to 
many.” Hereupon, weU-rcllecting persons are to address &c. 
Heflection might suggest the imprudence of marrying an old man, 
even with four guineas a year of independent property. But the 
advertiser, evidently looking for a rush of ladies after so desirable 
a husband, answers their impatience beforehand, by appending to 
the offer of himself. — “A'iS. A raiheay all the tcay.“ 

That is enough upon the subject ; and we will pass over the 
cross advertisements fired at each otherby gentlemen who quan-el, 
and ail manner of otlier things, with which we in England arc not 
at all familiar, certainly. 

"Tiut thick old gestlemak, with the bald head and spec- 
tacles, who, on Monday, the 27fh inst., made such a noise in the 
Court theatre, by laughing loudly during the performance, and 
subsequently groaning and crying, to the great disturbance of other 
people, is begged to express his feelings more quietly for the future.” 

Little matters of this kind let ns p.iss over, and let ns take some 
specimens of courtship by advertisement. Young Ladies hereabouts 
must really be newspaper readers, if they would not miss knowing 
when an ofier may be made, or a love-letter addressed to them. 
In order to ensure a h'mit to the number of my specimens, I avill 
judiciously cliangc the inifi.als, and give you neither more nor less 
than an ahreedaire of manifest affection. 

“ A. TO Eiiilie. — S.ad the heart ! Worn out. A thousand 

thanks for relief. Much anxiety about Julia ! Loves she 

me?” 
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‘'M\DEKOisr-LLr- Lr.orororsK Ctr.vR d’Avgi: is mnsf InsraMy 
prayc-i to send r letter for her slivc B., to the Poct-of/see.” 

Ilcrc T,-o«lrl have been ru ovesighf, if Miss D. had nnl n’aJ her 
paper : — 

"To K-uinY, or. rot to :iAr.r.Y ? TImt is the momentons rpn'r- 
tion, Prom C. io 3)." 

D., however— Dohonih, iloiibtK=.s,— scc^ tlie ipicstion popped, 
and puts an Rdtcriiscnieni into the ne’.t moming's pr.pLr: — 

“ 3Vni.x, AXi» T,-in;nr. V Prom D. to C.” 

By R later advertisement we sire told th.at the aiuswcr to "lYhen 
and where?” has been left forD. at the Posl-olucc. 3).. donht- 
Ic.'i. is chanced to C. by tliis time. 

31. .'ays, “To !Miss P. vox S.— I will do whatever you wish, »/' 
you will only issue your commands from a little nearer.” 

He objects to letters, and desires an interview. F., on the other 
lisind, is thankful for a letter, as lie ought to ho ; — 

“lIioH-Boiix Axn on-icrors 3)A5tE,— I have just received your 
honoured letter of this month, and already fnhy con-'idered your 
invitation. I w.*is touched to the he.arl .at the delay of yniir lel’cr. 
Cruel fat c,— enicl po-st-oflicc ! 3YclI, too well do I nniler. t smd sneh 
painful impediments to our blhs ! 3)pep in my hesirt prow tlie 
1h.anl:s for your rcaiemhrrincc. I li.avc tl:c pTe;dc«l untiety to sc*' 
you ; till when, think of me somelinuf 

"To G.— I .iiuTer lauch, both phj>ic.ally andmorally. Viliy can- 
for the. rain, or the full omuilms? Bid T not wait for you in the 
green wood ; and is not .Sunday the only d.ay of my freedom.— II." 

*‘To TiiK lADY who ought he dressed in white or hhte. 

I r.a lioand in your tan'l*. 

And can rend by no handi.— M.^ p.t SrcAisr. 

Thirteen Sundays liavc been days without a sun ! Tliirtr "n hopes 
in half.past twelve have been lo'tj Still, salt keeps th" mea' 
f!e'’h, and dc'irc keeps love young! Sheltered arc my happy 
hope’, like 'flowers gathered by a child.* TliC flower return', to 
i5 is' . But ariutc r brines n' ibo hojic of spring.*’— lie th'-rcipou 
b:m.'clf J.” 

J. sportively a'ks for the addre.'-s of his pet, who, pcrlinp?, i i on 
a vl'it to Vi--nna 

"To TtiE LITTLE Pe.«, lliJn.— PiTicrc do you itiew, nov, 
iMimi?" 
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K— from PetracMo’s Katliarinc, pcrluips— to a despondent ad- 
vertiser; — 

“To L.-— As for your despair, I saw notliing of jfc, anddoii’fc 
mean to viite to you. It is all stuff. — K.” 

“ PEqEEsx wonxiir or Bxiuuk;.— M. would be satisfied to 
associate himself with a young maiden, or widow, and thus com- 
mence an acquaintance which might ripen into matrimony. Also, 
wants a partner in his business, with from £150 to £200.” 

hr. is evidently getting a taste for society, or else he is sordid, 
like N., “an mrcDUCATED lady,” - who bluntly advertises licr 
“desire to buy a little business, by means of maiTj-ing the pro- 
prietor.” 

“ToO. — was there. Sorry I saw nobody. Look to the oppo- 
site window this afternoon.— -P.” 

“Q., rNYOEGiVEN, cau’st thou remain so Ira^? Well, then, 
let it be mine to say the godlike word, I pardon, lest yon should 
begone. I got your two letters. Anything but leaving me ! Sfy 
trust is in your truth;— this believe. Shall your maiden write 
without embarrassment? This say soon to R. To-morrow I re- 
turn there, alas !” 

“ To S.— Oh, you little sUly thing ! "What am I to do %vith iL 
Johanna’s reticule?— T.” 

“To THE TWENTY-YEAK-OLD BLO^■DE YOUNG L.ADY.— I am ar- 
rived. Will come next week, at the same time, to the same 
place.— T.” 

V. is assured by a lady, signing herself a “Perilale Cigar-holder,” 
“that he need bo under no uneasiness as to the success of Ids 
visit.” 

“Beloved W.,— ToaJay is a terrible tbongbt for me ! Every 
glcam of sunsbinc falls on my heart like joy. Everj- cloud hangs 
over it like sorrow! Wilt thou come? If wet, scmplc not to 
take a hackney-coach ; I will paj-.” ; 

The lover, who spontaneously offers to pay for a hackucy-coacb, 
should he Iransfomicd into a husband, without loss of time. Be- 
loved W. lias, doubtless, hurried to becoiuc beloved wife,— that is 
to say, if W. wns wise. 

“ Yodng Woman,— I await your letter. — ^X.” 

X. is extremely cross, one can perceive. Not so, however, Y. 

“ To THE ssanniG L.ad y, who, upon the loydicst day in summer, 
and of my life, drove to Griils : — 
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“Li flic depths of my sool is your imase graTcn ! Trufh and I 
know eacli oilier. How lovely art thou ! All the hopes of my 
JlCe are hrokcn down, if I cannot sec you at clevcu o’clock, on the 
17tli of September. You were the sunsliine of my daj's ! Ho, 
why arc you clouded ! 

‘Blooms still no flower me to joy ? ’ 

» "Y.” 

Q’hcse are aU literal translations of advertisements : and so is 
this concluding one, from Z., that crooked dog, who, being left lo 
walk last, sneers at his company : — 

“Hot to be oa'eelooked. — ^Wlicn I wish lo 'write cheaply to 
any one, I just put in an advertisement. It only costs four florins ; 
a mere nothing. — Z.” 

With these advertisements I think I have afilicted the reader 
sufficiently j but the reader mtU forgive me, I am sure, on the con- 
dition that I add no comment. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

'CONCEBNING A PAIR OP DEMONS— (a COTTAGE SCENE IN 
AHSTRU). 

Deep in a valley* at the foot of the mighty Sclmeeberg, stands 
a little village of a few scattered houses. The inhabitants are a 
rude, pi-imitive set of people, fuU of vild legends and strange, un- 
•coutli poetry. Even the tide of snug Vienna citizens, that sets in 
every summer towards the sweet spot, has not yet quite spoilt it ; 
and glimpses of old world manners, and old world people, may be 
got here now and then by a quiet traveller, which -will amply pay 
him for turning out of Iris way to go there. 

The name of the-^uUage is Buchberg.- How pleasantly the 
memory of it rises on ray mind, as I pause, pen in hand. Eii’st 
comes the veteran of the neighbourhood, the miforgottcn Schultes, 
not unlike one qf the figures of a Dutch pictm-e — a short, brown, 
healthy old man; then follow two of his colleagues, Schmidl, who 
blows the horn, and one Weidman, the laziest and most amusing 
,of guides. It was a strange, simple, rmcouth, piping, dancing. 
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loveable company in wliicli I paused a few daySj far from tnc 
strife, and turmoil, and sorrows of life. 

Very near to Bueliber^, at a plaee called the " Sclmccberger- 
dorfcl,” there lived, not long ago, an old mmi, the sv;cctcst pleasure 
of whose life was to accompany travellers up the famous moun- 
taui, as their guide, philosopher, and friend. He had gone -with 
Emmel as far as the famous Kaiserstein ; in 1811 he had pointed 
out the loveliest points of view to Mosmer and Molitor, the two 
illustrators of the Aushian Mont Blanc, some of whose paintings 
were sent by the Emperor of Austria to the Queen Victoria, and 
which arc beautiful as ballads. But his great glory was that of hav- 
ing been present at the visit of the Emperor Francis, and having 
enjoyed the honour of social intercourse with that monarch. In 
preceding the Imperial party, liis foot had slipped, and a loose 
sioiic rolled back, and struck his Majesty. The Emperor re- 
proached him in a short but expressive address, and the words 
were engraven for ever on his mind. 

It is Sylvester Eve — a festival in Gennany among liigh and low 
— and our old friend is seated in the midst of a large circle of rela- 
tions, young and old; the room is vciy different to that of a 
cottage in England, and is of considerable size, although rudely 
•furnished. They have ail gathered round the ample earthen stove, 
and arc roasting chestnuts. The heat is intense— in the city it 
would be stifling ; but here, chinks enough let in the air, and the 
snow has fallen round the house in such heavy masses that you 
cannot sec the glow of the baking-oven at the other end of the 
court-yard, where supper is being prepared. Tlic old guide, his 
married daughter, his son-in-law, and their children, varying in 
sizes like the pipes of an organ, fonn the members of the pleasant 
circle round him. 

The eldest of his grand-children, named Jn the sweet provincial 
diminutive “Loisl,” is one of those fair peasant beauties of the 
fairer order, with h'ghl hair and brown, healthy complexion, child- 
like in her simplicity and frank innocence. The type is fast wear- 
ing out, and it is only in such out-of-the-way places that one ever 
meets vrith it. Litre her mother, she wems the Buchberg peasant- 
cap, from thcpccuh'ar fashion of which, learned pens have tried to 
explain the origin of the first settlers in the valley. How modest 
the girl looks in her graceful costume ! One hardly knows which 
iflcascs most — the dress or the wearer. Perhaps, for a citv beaut v, 

h2 ‘ ‘ 
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she would he ihought to have too little expression in those greats, 
hluc, earnest eyeSj and the lines of the mouth are a little too 
strongly marked. But she has the pleasantest laugh in the 
world, aud is altogether a charming little sweetheart for the 
Count’s forester, not to speak of the young woodman, who 
always contrives to be going to mass on Sundays at the same tinic 
as “Iioisl.” 

Supper is over, and the thrifty womankind have cleared away 
the fragments, when the mother raises her voice cheerily to the 
old “Bclhicr Branz,” and says, “Come, liehcr dlm’l (dear grand* 
father), we shall sit up a little longer to-m'ght. I have thromi a 
new log on the fire, and here is your cup of hot avine. If you 
ask grandfather, prettily, children, perhaps he will tell us astorjx” 
“iniat canltcUyou, children,” answers the old man, brighten- 
ing up, with a loquacious look of great promise, “that I have not 
already told you a hundred times ? — Of the Tmrkish war in ’89, 
where I was wounded ; of Kaiser Joseph, and how I saw him, 
vith my own eyes, at Newstadt ; of the IVeneh, who twice paid 
us a visit; of Kaiser Kranz, or of Prince Johann;'"' of Don 
JCgucl, whose guide I was one day, when the old fellow t "was 
so hazy that we , lost ourselves. All this I have told you 
already.” 

“ No, no,” cries the owner of a flaxen hair, among the little 
ones; “IcU us something to make us afraid— something where it is 

quite dark, aud there’s a noise, and ” 

“I know, Toul, what you like,” the grandfather exclaims, and 
then imperceptibly sinking his voice — “I know what you like to 
hear — more than I lilcc to tell.” The old man’s face gi'ows more 
and more mysterious, as he adds, in a hushed voice, “ The Berg- 
mand’l!— is not that it ?” 

As he pronounced this awfid name, the cliildreu gathered closer 
together, and prepared, with a fcarfid pleasiwe, for what was to 
follow; even the father and mother looked towards “Pelhier 
Bimiz ” .with faces not wholly imdistuihed, as he thus began 
“ There was a time, my dear children, when tilings were not 
so lively in our valley as they are now. Once or tudee, perhaps, 
in the year, a couple of yoimg men woidd come here to moimt the 

* Tlie ArclirtuUc John, tlie darling ot the peasantr}’, from liis domestic Iiistory 
and coui\tr>- tastes, 
t Tlie moiintaiti. 
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Sclmeeberg, but seldom oftener; for tlie city gentlefolks are 
mortally afraid of walking. Even tlie few travellers wlio did 
come bad generally empty pockets, and were mostly students, and 
quite young lads. The landlady yonder, in Buebberg, kept neither 
liorsc nor ass, and I, I was the only guide. At this time, the way 
over the ‘Heugst* was not so good as it is now, and the wood was 
tliickcr ; so that you might sometimes fancy, when you looked up, 
that God bad made a sky of green leaves. There was no use for 
the wood then ; railways bad not begun, and the Vienna Lords 
were not obbged to send sofar for fire-wood. 'Well, once upona time, 
just as it was growing dark, the landlady sent her little boy over 
here to say that two travellers, with large beards, bad arrived, and 
that they wished to go up the Schneeberg that evening, to be able 
so see the sun rise in the morning. Young .and^fresli as I was then, 
I threw my jacket over my arm, seized the crooked stick you all 
remember, and prepared, without tliinking any more about it, to 
go along rvith them. * 

"There was' somctliing, however, in the appearance of the tra- 
vellers wliich, from the first, did not please me. They spoke in a 
language which I was sure no good man could understand, and 
they had eyes for all the world like the eagle that Count Hoyos’s 
gaifickeopcr shot last Christmas; and then they laughed in a 
very strange way whenever I looked at them or they at me. 

" Still I would not suffer myself to be frightened, and went on 
boldly with them, with the basket of provisions slung over my 
shoulder, and trying to whistle, as we wound slowly up the ascent. 
It was quite dark when we reached the wood, and began to climb 
the mountain side. 

"Now, you must know, it was St. Aegidy's day [1st September], 
which is the greatest of all holidays to us comitry-people. So, 
when wc got deeper into the wood, .and I noticed, that though the 
two tnavcllcrs were following me I coidd not hear then: footsteps, 
I began to pray to the good saint with all my might ; for I leave 
you to guess who I thought they were,” 

• At this appeal to their discernment, there was a slight stfr 
among the listeners ; and the grandfather continued : — 

“ A little farther on, there is an opening in the wood, forming a 
sort of meadow, in the midst of which is the stump of a great tree, 
wliicli was hewn down long ago. One side being much liighcr 
than the other, you can sit down and lean .against it, just as if 
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yon -vrere sitting in a cliair, and indeed it looks Tory lilcc a cliair. 
I kne-sr long kefore, from my grandfather, that it was licre the 
Bergmand’l loved best to scat Mmsclf; and I- always crossed 
myself piously whenever I passed the spot, even in tlie daytime. 
I was now, liowcvcr, too liot and excited to think of it. I had 
already taken a drop or two of schnaps at Buclihcrg, while wait- 
ing for the feavellers, who had kept me a long time before they 
were ready;' and since, upon the road, I had drunk some, several 
times, to keep up my spirits, which were getting veiy much 
disturbed. 

“ As wc came to this meadow, the moon was shining solcnuily 
through the tTecs ; and I saw — mercy on me ! — the Bergmand’l 
sitting on the stump of the tree, and looking and ^vinking at me, 
and pointing significantly at my companions, as if to warn me from 
going any farther with them. 

“ ‘ What is the matter ?’ they ealled nut from heliind. 

“ ‘My good, Idfid gentlemen,’ cried I, ‘in the name of the 
Virgin, let us go hack ! I teU you that we shall never get on 
any farther ■without some dreadful accident happening to ns.’ 

“ ‘ Ay ? Why shall wc not go on ?-’ asked the eldest. 

“ ‘ Don’t you sec the Bcrgmand’l sitting on the stump yonder, 
threatening and making signs to us ?’ said I. * 

“ ‘ Blockhead ! ’ cried the other, ‘ there is notliing sitting there ; 
and to show you that there is not, I will go and sit there myself.’ 

“ So saying, the demon, as I cannot help thinlcing him really, 
went up to the tree stumjp ; and the Bergmand’l, motioning to mo 
■with Ids finger in a tlueatening manner, vanished. 

“ I grew more and more afraid to go on 'uith mtn who it was 
now plain had made a contract nith the evil one, and did not 
mind openly showing that they had done so. I cannot remember 
very clearly what followed, except that they forced me on "with 
them, by the Kaltenwasser and the Waxriegel, to the Ochsenhoden. 
How beautifully the sun rose ! The Kaiserstein glowed like a 
manin armoiu’ ! I had just sat down to rest myself a little, when, 
all at once, I missed my two companions. They had vanished as 
mysteriously as they came, and I never saw them more.” 

“ But what did you do for your money, grandfather ? ” asked 
a practical little maiden. 

“ You shall hear directly. As I went slowly down the mountain 
taking another road, that I might not again see the Bergmand’l, 
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I heard an unearthly voice, vhich seemed to come from the 
^ groimd, sa}-, that ‘ in fourteen days I might find my money, laid 
on a stone, either at the Grunschachcr, Cahas, Alnigipsel, or the 
Kaxalm.’-' Hovever, I took good care not to ansmer, as I 
suppose you rrill think.” 

Tlicrc Tvas again a slight movement of assent, vhich was stopped 
hy the narrator continuing — “ But the story is not yet ended. 
Ten years afterwards, our honoured pastor sent for me, and gave 
me ten ducats, as the gift of two gentlemen who I had guided up to 
the Kaiserstcin, and who had then disappeared. I would not 
touch their money, however, and told the pastor how it all hap- 
pened, and to give the money to the poor, as I know there would 
he no luck in it. 

“ Tliis was the first time that I saw the Bergmaud’l.” 

"And did you ever see it again?” asked the children with one 
tongue. 

" Yes, not half a year ago,” returned the grandfather. 

"But, grandfather, we have hever heard yon tell us anything 
about that.” 

"Well, then, I tell it you now. Yon know that. Lost summer, 
two gentlemen took it into their heads to have no other guide than 
old PeUncr Pranz to take them up the Sclmecherg. They had 
cvcrj-thing very comfortahle; they had servants to carry every- 
thing, and a pack-horse for the provisions, so that I could walk up 
quite free. Wc set oft towards evening from Buchherg, and I 
don’t know how it was, hut there seemed something about the 
two gentlemen that reminded me of my old adventure with the 
Bergmand’l : perhaps it being the same fine sort of moonlight 
night, might have had something to do with it. But, however, it 
happened, when wc got to the stump of the tree, there was the moon 
sliining through just as before ; and there sat the Bcrgmand’l. But 
how -was he dressed ? A coat of Stj-rian cloth, a Styrian hat, with a 
feather, and a goat’s-bcard ; and there, as I’m alive, beside him, 
sat a girl, a young, winsome thing, that I suppose he must have 
just married, for they seemed to be so taken up with one another, 
that they did not even notice me. So I got on with my party as 
quickly as I could, and thought it was better not to look at them, 
for fear the Bcrguand'l should grow angry.” 


• Wcll-tnown height? of SchnccUcTu- 
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To this view of the ^cstion the childi-en readily assented. 

“ But what is the matter mth ‘ Lois!/ grandfather ? ” ashed the 
careful mother. 

“I/oisl,” who, during the latter part of her grandfather’s storj*, 
had appeared particularly thoughtful, now turned so pale, that her 
mother led her to her hedroom, and on her return, bitterly re- 
proached the Bellner for the harrowing effect of his tale. 

" Let well alone,” said the old man, laughing ; “I hear a hoimd 
and his master that wiU soon put all to rights,” and as he spohe, 
the Coimt’s forester, accompanied hy a fine dog, entered the 
ro'om, and shahing the snow from his coat, greeted them heartily. 
He was a fine, frank-looldng fellow, of some two-and-twenty. hm 
horn: more might have passed, when Bellner IVanz went gently to 
a chamher-door, and “‘Loisl,’ are ye stiU aw'alce?” he called, 
softly. 

“I shall not "close an eye all night, grandfather.” 

“ Tut, come out, you little puss, the Count’s forester is here, 
and nobody knows an 3 'thing. He is a brave lad,' and his betters 
alllilcehim. Come, -come, you are not angry with me, 'Loisl’ ? I 
have not really betrayed j'ou, and now’^ that you are going to be 
married, it is*all the same.” 

Instead of an answer, '"'Loisl” came out, and threw her arms 
round the neck of the kind oldman ; he is not altogether such a had 
person for a granddaughter to coax, for it is more than wliispered, 
PeUner 3?ranz has no small sum in silver, buried iu the ground, 
according to the custom of his class, who consider that the surest 
way of laying by their savings is to bury them. 

The Bergmand’i is stiU a mystery, and as I have a decided love 
of the rdanclloits, I would rather not attempt to clear it up, espe- 
cially just at this juncture ; as I am on the point of bidding fare- 
well to German, soil— a- long farewell, perhaps, dear reader, to the 
land where we have gossiped so pleasantly together; to me at least 
it has been a pleasant gossip. I prefer, therefore, that the recol- 
lection of om- last associations with it should have "at least the charm 
of mystery. 'Where I may next break ground remains at present in 
the category of uncertainties • meanwhile I have made all sorts of 
preparations for another roving tour, and having thought carefully 
over, “what to eat, diinlc, and avoid;” what to wear, and what not 
to wear, I pause before setting off, just to note down some few 
observations, the result of my cogitations, which, together with 
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llic remarlis in a former cliaptcr on ■n-lierc to go and -wlicrc not to 
go, I beg to offer as “ ifiuts to Travellers.'’ Everybody knovrs, 
quite as ■n'cU as I do, all that I bare said and all that I have to 
rat/ on the snbjeet, bnt no one perhaps, save a roving Englishman, 
tliinks of snch little tilings ; I may as well, therefore, remind the 
reader of them. 


CHAPTER XXm 

EISTS TO TEAVriilEES. 

Staet with as little lu^gc as possible. A carpet-bag, with a 
coat-case at bottom, is cnongli for any man, and a small tin case, 
to hold a nniform, which is an absolute necessity to a man setting 
out on the grand tour. For the rest, a plain black morning coat, 
with grey or brown trowsers and waistcoat, makes the best travel- 
ling dress. A black coat, some ligM dress-waistcoats, and one pair 
of dress-trowsers, is an ample quantity of outer garments. Six. 
shirts, the same number of pairs of socks, two neck andsk pocket 
hankcrchiefs, and a rollhig Russian-leather dressing-case; one pair 
of boots on and one off (clastic kid dress-boots pack best), and a 
pair of slippers; a “Murray’s Guide-book,” a case of Mordant’s 
pencils, and a sketch-book; an .india-rubber bath, a sponge, and 
some soap, u-ith a strong purse,— is the most complete “ kit” neces- 
sary. All the rest is more bother than it is worth. A traveller 
can get his washmg done at any of the great hotels in Europe dur- 
ing the m’ght, and while lie is asleep; as his things get shabby, let 
him buy new ones and give the old away : for, on all the railways 
on the continent, luggage is charged for almost by the ounce, and 
a new coat may be bought for half the cost of carrying an old one 
about for a week. A good cloak is best for travelling in wiirlcr; 
an oilskin cape may be useful in summer ; 1)01 do not carrj’ cither 
about if you do not want them. It is a good tljin'g to wear a 
beard in the East, not only because, as in Hungary and many other 
places, the common people have a sort of respect for it, but because 
it prevents your face from being caught by the sun, a verypainful and 
‘ ngly accident. Never, however, be talked into putting on Eastern 
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xotes : they arc vary imcoinforlaHe and perfectly nseless, as^ liorr- 
ercr well yon speak AraWc or Turldsli' tlie first time you open 
your lips your accent and pkraseology will be sure to betray you ; 
if only from yom* not sajing AUab Akbar tlirec times ui cverj- 
sentence, and beginning it with a rigmarole salutation. It is won- 
derful to bear in wbat an incredible quantity of words Orientals 
will contiive to wuap up the very smallest grain of meaning. And 
so, bowever good a scbolar you may be, if you arc accustomed to 
say wbat you mean in only as many words as arc necessary to do‘ 
so, you will never pass muster amongst tbem. 

Do not be sOlymrougb, citber, to lay aside yom’ wideawake for 
a fez or a turban; a turban is indeed a good protection against a 
fierce sun, but tbe want of a brim will be painfully felt, and its 
weight, in addition to your own bair, is certain to give youabcad- 
acbc. Tlie same appbes to tbe wearing of almost everylbing to 
wbicb you arc rmaccustomed ; it is certain to gall you at first, as 
mucb as a pan- of new boots. Tbe European costume also, mean 
as it is, wins a certam respect from its novelty, when not often 
seen, and you will do wrong to put it aside for anotber, how- 
ever picturesque. 

Smoke-coloured spectacles are good to sliield your eyes from 
the uitolerable brightness of an Eastern sun, belter, I think, than 
blue ones : a veil, too, is as capital a tbmg in Egypt ns a catskin 
muff in UtLSsia, and if j’ou have a fine skin, do not be laughed out 
of using either. I need scarcely say, never be tempted, either 
by the novelty or the romance of, it, to nde upon a camel; it is 
tbe most abominable snare and delusion conceivable, and produces a 
sensation more like sea-sickness than any other I know of. 

In Belghuui and Prussia you may send a small portmanteau or 
carpet-bag cheapest tluougb tbe post-office, and it is sure to arrive 
safely, wbicb is not tbe case if sent by rail or dibgence, or even if 
taken with you ; and tbe luxury of b'eurg altogether free from bag- 
gage in a railway is a thing not to be sneered at. 

By all means, let all who can afford it have a good travehing 
servant, if they wish to enjoy a tour, and have all tbe trouble of it 
taken off. tbeu bands. Tlrerc is no denying, bowever, that it is a 
great expense ; that is to say, it willmorc than double tbe expenses 
of a single man. A man who means to allow himself £3 a daj’’, 
bowever, can afford it very wuU; but Ibis is an expensive rate of . 
travelling. Next to a servant, tbe best and most necessary com- ' 
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paiiion I kno\^ of, is “Murray's Guide-book.” The care and ex- 
cellence ■vritli Tivliicli tliese books arc compiled is realJj- -wonderful ; 
but they have one \cr\' great fault — ^they conlain too much in one 
volume, and are a great deal too large. I should like to sec little 
portable guide-books, made like -pocket-books, -vrith blank leaves 
for remarks, and a pocket for passports; so as not to overcrowd a 
traveller’s pocket, and make it stiek out as if it held a boiled 
round of beef, llliy not ivide each, guide-book into parts, in 
this way, all fitting into a leather case, so that one might take out 
one at a time ? Every separate country, almost, might have a little 
pocket-book to itself, and Mr. Murray would find his nevr edition 
go off like vrildfirc. Little guide-books of this kind would be the 
most -useful things ever printed, and the handiest. Now the 
eternal “Zivre stamps an Englishman, and makes him 

laughed at. Travellers to the East, and places where pubhe 
conveyances arc not always to be had, should pro-ride them- 
selves with a good European saddle and bridle a{ the tastjilace on 
their Kay tchera such things can ha got, and not carry them along 
rrith them from England. Plenty arc to be got at Constantinople, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Cairo, wherever a man means to begin travelling 
on Ms o-TO hook. Never set out for a long ride in the East -with- 
out a flask of cold tea made without sugar or milk; it is the best 
and most rcfrcsMng tipple ever made, and may be drunk with 
safety, when cold -water would be dangerous. Cold fowls and hard 
eggs arc the best eatables to take in flie East, and sometimes in 
Spain and Greece; -but it is the most stupid and snobbish tiling 
possible to cany pro-risions anywhere upon a Mgh road. If, how- 
ever, you arc too much pressed for time to allow of any halt at all 
oil the road, a few biscuits and a little fruit is fho best and clean- 
est thing to carry, I have also foimd half a pint of port -n-inc, 
boiled up with isinglass'into a jelly, and taken a (wooden) tea- 
spoonful at a time, a capital tonic for an invalid travelling. The 
less you cat, -without positive annoyance to yourself, the better, 
and the plc-asantcr -will be your journey. Too much of a tough 
bccfstc.-ik will stop a traveller in Russia altogether. The poorest 
traveller should never forget that he srill find it cheaper to buy 
wh.at he wants to cat on the road tlmn to take it -n-ith him. 

The b'est travelling dress for a lady is d.ark-bluc or black cloth, 
or merino, a grey shawl, and black bonnet and gloves. In summer, 
she may venture upon tliinner clothes, but had better, as far as 
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possible, keep to grey, black, and brown, as tbe best colours on a 
long journey. Tbe dress sbould be as close-fitting as possible, 
yet perfectly easy. Tight lacing has spoiled many a pleasant tour. 
T'lounceSj hanging-sleeves, lace, fringe, will all be found very 
troublesome. A little niorocco-leathcr companion, full of little 
pockets. Sc. and large enough to hold a change of gloves and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and, above all things, a bottle .of euu ie Cologne:, is 
far better than any worked bag or other contrivance. As for the 
can do Cologne,, it is next to a necessity for a lady; as, besides its re- 
freshing qualities on a hot day, in a close railway carriage, it is 
the best thing possible to purify the bad water often given at inns 
for purposes of ablution. A lady will find it almost impossible to 
clean her teeth in the Hamburg water without. a dash of caude 
Cologne mii‘, and considering ayeryfair quality maybe bought 
all over Germany at sixpence a bottle, it is by no means an expen- 
sive luxury. . Boots are better than shoes for travelling, and the 
prettiest foot aud ancle should condescend to submit to them; 
and let them be by all means, dark coloured. Goths of ladies’ 
shoemakers will sometimes persuade the wives of our bosom to, 
put on white or hlac topped boots as good for.thc dust ; aud cer- 
tainly they are, for the dust once on, is more difficult to be got rid 
of, than was a Scotclunan a century ago who had crossed the 
Tweed. A brown or black parasol, with a border instead of a 
fringe, is best, aud it should have a joint in the slick for car- 
riages. Ladies who are not in time to start by the train they have 
fixed upon, should be threatened with the penalties of the second 
class, and for the seventy times seventh ofience they should actually 
be once shown into it, just to frighten them, their obedient cavaher 
taking care to havt first-class tickets in Ins glpve ; for second-class 
carriages are not fit for ladies, and those who cannot travel first 
class had better Stay at home as much as possible. On the con- 
tinent they are full of men smoking and eating sausages, and in 
England you may chance to be shut up rvith a maniac or a felon.“ 
At aH events,' chairmen and directors, almost as wise as the his- 
torical sages of Gotha, seem to tlunk that ladies ought not to 
travel in the second class, and therefore we are bound, will we, 
nill we, to agree with them. . Children should hardly be taken on 

A friend of mine found lumself, a few years ago, sliut up in a railway 
carriage with a maniac, who, seizing liim hy the throat, nearly strangled 
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a pleastire tour ; tliey arc a trouble to tbcmscivejs and everjbody 
else. 

A carriage lias now become almost a useless incumbrance ; nerer- 
Iheless, wlierc one is still necessary, it is a silly increase of expense 
to drag one from England to the place where it is wanted. The 
best foreign carriages are to be lovglit at Frankfort and Vienna, 
but good travelling carpages may be hired anyu'here. As a rale, 
four people can travel cheaper in their oun carriage than by dili- 
gence, and much more pleasantly. A pound a day for each person, 
or three pounds a day for four persons of one family, is a fair 
hnvelling allowance. A hundred pounds a month should pay all 
expenses, nith economy. A single man, however, travelling alone, 
should never have a carriage, let his rank be what it may, as he 
^vill find it cruelly in liis way. Five hundred a year shojild carry a 
single man pleasantly all over the world. If he takes a sen'ant, liis 
cjqrcnscs will be, perhaps, seven hundred. A gentleman may live 
in any continental tonm, and at the first hotels, for a pound a day, 
everything included, even pleasure. 

It is quite as well, however, to carry a respectable letter of 
credit, as it puts yon on good terms with your banker, often an 
important person; and in St. Petersburg, Vienna, and many other 
places, yon will have to giro a reference to liim as to your means 
of Ihing, or quit the city in tlirce days. 

An unceasing source of bother to travellers is the passport 
system ; aud any one whose appearance is not quite satisfactory 
will be summoned to the police-office, perhaps half-a-dozen times, 
durmg his residence in a foreign city. If this occurs, he must 
take especial care to have a sensible intcqirctcr with him; or, if 
possible, persuade some person, known to be favourable to the 
government, to accompany him ; and, above all things, never lose 
his temper, as the least hasty word will be seized upon as an excuse 
for his summary cxpdsion. A readiness to explain his views and 
objects, and marked civility to the interrogating official, are his 
best and siucst weapons ; but there is also one more. 

An Englishman, living in Eussia, was perpetually mmoyed for 
some time, by being summoned to the police-office. At last, after 
having answered the. same questions for the ninth or tenth time, 
he mildly requested his friend at the police (for a sort of intimacy 
Lid sprung up between them, from frequent interr-iews) to inform 
him, as a pure matter of politeness, why he was harassed so often 
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on tlie same subject. Tlius gently pressed, the official raised his 
eyebrows, and, as if by accident, di-ew open a drawer, which con- 
tained^a few rubles, and shut it to with a musical jingle. The 
sound seemed to put him into a cheerful temper, and he gave a sort 
of smiling explanation, quite refreshmg, from its long words and 
total want of meaning. The Briton, however, understood him ; and, 
.after they had shaken hands at parting, the man in office buttoned 
up his pocket, and assured lus Ausitor, agreeably, that he would not 
be troubled any more ; nor w.as he. 

The means here liinted at, however, must be used cautiously. 
An Eugbshman, in Austria, who Avas summoned before the police, 
AAithout being able to understand why, put liis hand bluffly into 
liis pocket, and offered to fee the chief commissioner, Avithout any 
ceremony .but a Ayinlc. The next day he was sent to the frontier, 
for an attempt to bribe a royal and imperifil officer in the discharge 
of his duty. His courier, however, used to say that the eyes of the 
royal and imperial officer sparkled oddly when the offer was made 
to him ; but looked round the room in despair at the munber of 
witnesses, and the light in his eyes died aAA-ay. 

It is remarkable, also, to AA-itness the ready .appreciation of 
money which characterises custom-house officers. In London, 
even, they are by no means free from tlie itcliing p.abi of them 
race; and three scA'cral times I have personallyAvitnessed the passing 
of a very considerable amount of luggage (which might, of course, 
' have contained any quantity of smuggled goods) for half-a-croAvn. 
On one occasion, a gentlem.an, who had been kept w.aiting a con- 
siderable time for his luggage, was addressed by a shabby-lookmg 
person, who offered ’to get it passed-for him at once. Unluckily, 
however, he had not a single shilling of English money : but this 
did not stand in his Avay; the shabby-looking gentleman had seen 
the address on' the luggage, and, promising to call next morning 
for his fee, saA\' them chalked off at once, imopcncd, .and hoisted on 
a cab. This must be a very good business, and furnishes another 
intelligible argument for free-trade, or it is not easy to say what 
Avill. 

In Spain and Italy, except in the Austrian states ; in Greece, 
Turkey, and throughout the East, bribes require no ceremony at 
all, either in giving or receiving. They seem to be looked upon 
as a recognised pai-t of s.alaries. 

Tables-d’hote are not what I have heard say they used to be. 
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Init lliey arc still 'nrhat I almys remember them, for tbc last ten 
years, to have been; and that is, nine times in t6n, a noisy assem- 
IjIv of tvrangling commercial travellers and oluccrs. often some- 
. thing tvorsc than stupid and ill-bred. At fashionable tvatcring- 
idaccs, like Ercnznnch, Ems.Bagncrcs de Bigone, and the iil:c,it 
may still sometimes ])c permitted for ladies, attended by a strong 
party of their friends, to dine at a table-d’hote. Olhertvisc, I cer- 
‘t ainly do not recommend it. Ladies arc apt to meet with the most 
J nmvarrantable rudeness and insult at such idaces. I give this as 
no prejudiced man, but as an opinion formed after more experi- 
ence than most folk. Ladies should avoid tables-d’hote, as they 
mould Yauxliall or the Casino after tmclve o’clock. Ex, there- 
fore, your dinner-hour at least an hour after or before the table- 
d’liotc. The best may of ordering dinner, at a foreign hotel, is to 
have it served at so muclit a head. In Bnume, five francs is a fair 
average; in northern Germany, a thaler; in Austria and the south, 
tlnce florins (Cs.) ; in Spain, a dollar and a half (say Gs. Cd.) ; hr 
Bussia ydu must t.akc mh.at you can get ; in Italy, five lire is a fair 
price for a good dinner. Tlivonghout the East you have seldom 
any choice, at least — on the day of your arrival. 

Pedestrian tours may be taken in Great Britain, some parts of 
America, all over Germany, and in Eiancc (though in some places 
a solitary pedestrian might attract attention, if moll dressed, and 
meet nith annoyance) ; in Spain, Greece, Italy, and the East, a 
regular malking tour is not simply dangerous— it is impossible. 
Riding ouliorsoback mill be pleasant, and possible, almost anymlicrc, 
to a man mlio is fond of it, and has time to spare ; but in some 
conntrics I do not recommend it. Phreton and four-in-hand 
driving are expensive, and in had taste ; besides, they make you 
looked upon as a lion, and in ten days you mill find some very 
neat caricatures going about in society, of mliieh yon arc the hero. 
In fact, there is a golden nilc in travelling, and that is, "Slake 
yoursdf as little remarkable, in any may, as possible.” 

The best means of carrying money is by circular notes ; but it is 
1 quite as meU to hare tmo or three English bank-notes mith you, 
and a little bag of sovereigns. English gold mill go.anymhcrc 
abroad ; T.iglhh silver is cbsoltilcli/ useless. Prussian dollars, either 
in silver or notes, arc the best things to carry aU over Germany. 
R'o Austrian money avill pass beyond the frontiers, not even in the 
Austrian states in Italy, InSpain,Ercnchmoncy,nnd especially five- 
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franc pieces, Lave ready ciu-rency ; also in Italy. Tlic sovereign, 
iLc Louis d’or, the thaler, and the live-frailc piece, ■will aU and 
each pass anjT\'hcre. Beware, however, of Swiss money, and the 
small change of the German principalities ; hc;^ond the country 
where they are coined, so many cheese-parings are quite as useful. 
A Bavarian waiter “wondered that 'a gentleman’ should carrj’ 
Austrian money in his- purse.” Bor tliis reason, bank-notes, or 
circular-uotcs, should he for as small an amount as possible— for 
ten pounds in Batzer or Kreuzer, and Groschen, byway of change, 
arc seven pomids lost. 

It need hardly be said that one of the most important requi- 
sites for a traveller is some knowledge of the language of the 
country to wliich he is going. There is but one way of acqniring it 
rapidly, and it is not a very agreeable one, vizi to seclude yourself 
altogether from the society of your countrjTnen ; take lodgings in 
the house of some one rvho speaks no language but his O'n'n, 
taking care, however, not to act upon .the piinciple of La Bayette 
Hyler, engage a foreign servant, read resolutely the local papers 
every morning, and goto the theatre, as to a lecture, every evening. 
Tlierc are few languages that will not yield to a resolute attack 
of tins land in about six weeks. An ordinary language-master is 
little use, unless you make a companion of him, and then he is 
generally insufferably tedioirs. Newspapers, novels, poetry, auy- 
thmg that j'ou find interesting to your own peculiar taste, will get 
you on faster in a language than all the set studies that'U’ere ever 
bimgled over by dunces. 

A friend of mine, who had been living a few montlis in 
Greece, was surprised, one morning as he sat at breakfast, 
to hear liis servant, an Englishman, having a loud dispute 
with the laundress, in Greek, about some missing articles of 
linen. 

“I saj", John,” said my friend, secretly wishing that he could 
argue with the waslicnvoman in the same language, “ where did 
you leam' Greek ? ” 

“ I never hear any thing else, sir,” replied the man ; servants 
never answer straightfonvardly. “ I have been obliged to learn 
it,” defending Imnself as if he had committed a fault, “ because 
the washerwoman and such like people do not imderstand any- 
thing else. Your acquaintances, yon see, sir, aU speak Breiich ; 
hut that is not the case ■with mine,” . . 
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" IFcllj I slioiild be glad if mine for ilie nonce, Jolin, spoke 
Greek also,” said my friend. 

Tor tbe rest, in. your intercourse -vriUi foreigners, avoid ilie leas' 
pride or stiffness of manner. Do not expeet them to give you 
dinners, or to lend yon money if yon get into a scrape, for they 
wni do neither. Thcyndll langh at you, whether yon agree to it or 
notj'thercforeitisaswellto snbmitwith agoodgrace. Poreigners 
do not all of them tliink England is the finest country in the 
world, and they will not be taught; neither can many of them 
ride, drive, hunt, shoot, fish, box, or play at cricket, nor do they 
find conversation on these subjects so entertaining ns Christchurch 
men and comets of cavalry. But they will sing with you, play 
the piano, dominoes, or even chess. They will dance, flirt, walk, 
talk, and make merry •with you, and spout poetry and ethics by 
the yard. In a word, if you arc good-natured, you must be very 
hard to please if you do not get on ■with them. Of one thing, 
however, I have gradually become quite certain, and the oldest 
travcUcrwho ever worried Ins grandchildren ■with incredible stories 
■will certainly agree ■with me in his heart : a ye.iV of foreign travel 
may be good for any one. It enlarges the mind and teaches a 
lesson never forgotten through life, a lesson of rmiversal love, 
toleration, and doubt of our own exclusive merits. After tliis an 
Englishman is muqh better at home, and whatever we may think 
when it is over, travelling is a very troublesome business while it 
lasts. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A rr,w MOKE niNis. 

In travelling, anything like hurry should bo avoided; it is 
better to see one coonhy carefully than to SQampcr over three. 
Unluckily, few persons seem to understand this, and consequently 
c.arry homo little else tlian impressions of railroads, hot^, and 
steam-packets, ending their journey thoroughly knocked up. I 
met a Scotch elergym.an at Prankfort, and he was going on to Berlin, 
though he had never been abroad before, and had only a fortnight 
for his trip. He 'was a pale, thin man,’ ■with light straggling 
frightened hair, and in a perpetual state of nervous excitement. 

V 
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I am afraid, too, he had a purse too light to carry him comfortably 
so far. He woidd .have passed his time much more usefully 
and pleasantly if he had crossed over from Dover to Ostend, 
and -wandered leisurely over the glorious old cities of Belgiiun, 
with their noble church architecture and pleasant memories of 
olden diivalry, and painters who were almost princes. His 
fortnight might have been enough for the lakes of Cmnbcrland, 
or even, as tunes go, perhaps for Holland. But what, except 
a silly jumble of ideas, could he expect to caiTy home after 
fourteen daj-s spent in galloping through Belgium, part of 
Prussia, Nassau, Darmstadt, Prankfort, Hanover, Brunswick, 
and half a dozen other places ? 

As a rule, a youug man travelling to complete his educatiou 
should pass at least three months in each of the gi-eat coun- 
tries of Europe, or he is likely to carry away a very incon-ect 
idea of each. He should spend six weeks or two months in 
the capital, to gather the full fi-uit of his letters of introduc- 
tion: and of these it is impossible to carry too many. After 
wliicli he may take wing, and use the rest of his time iu -visiting 
the chief objects of interest in the provinces. Generally he will 
find tlurcc days quite sufficient to give to the most celebrated 
places; though SeviUe, Cordova, Cologne, Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
and more tomis than I can at this momenj; call to mind arc 
fairly entitled to as much time as he has to spare. This m-ust, 
however, of course be regulated in a great measure by his own 
tastes. TSTiile iu the capital, also, he should endeavom' to obtain 
as many letters of introduction as possible to persons of iufluenee 
residing in other parts of the countiy. They will be useful to 
bun in innumerable eases ; and he should never aho-n^ a habit of 
laziness and indifference, a]?t enough to creep over travellers, to 
prevent his making use of them. He will thus learn, in a month, 
more of the real state of politics and manners in a country than he 
could otherwise g$t at in a year. It is as well too, now arid then, 
to take a pedestrian ramble for a couple of days, and throw hun- 
scK upon his own resources in unfrequented places. I think rvell 
also of Lord Bacon’s advice, that while in the capital ho should 
change his lodgings from one quarter of the to-rni to another ; but 
never to a neighbourhood -which has a bad sanitary repute, or 
indeed a bad repute, of any other kind. If he has a fancy for 
cxijloring, it is' easy enough to do so in his walks, and, accom- 
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panicd by a good guide, without going to live among vagabonds ; 
a proceeding by which he cannot possibly obtain any good. 

jVs f6r companions and actiuaintances, the more he has the better, 
and he can choose those with whom he will be most happy, either 
from an assimilation of ideas, tastes, or what not. Let him be 
very cautious, however, never to" be drawn into conversations on 
politics, for his very valet is abiost certain to be a spy ; and at 
least one out of every balf-dozen people he meets has a sharper 
eye on him than he thinks. If, therefore, he wishes to get at facts, 
let him keep liis opinions to himself, whatever they may be. He 
must not forget, cither, that he will he often wilfully misled, some- 
times hy dunces, and sometimes by persons interested in inocula- 
ting him with their own views ; for it is generally thought that an 
Englishman travelling, is making notes for a book, to he published 
when he gets home. Perhaps the safest companions he can have, 
after the gentlemen of his own embassy, are oiBcers in the army 
and navy; or, as these are often doll fellows enough, let liim look' 
out for some pleasant old librarian, or keeper of a museum ; their 
acquaintance is easily made, and from them a fund of information 
may be often obtained, which is very well worth having. Eng- 
lishmen long cslahlished in any foreign country are generally full 
of prejudices against it, and all they soy should be received uith a 
good deal of doubt and'a resolution to judge for one’s self. I do not 
know any class I dislike so much to meet as Englishmen perma- 
nently residing abroad ; and it is always as well to learn wbat they 
arc about, and wbat brought them there before becoming at all 
intimate with them ; or you are likely enough to find yourself 
mixed up uilb some extremely pleasant fellow, who has just been 
defrauding the revenue, or robbing a savings-bank ; and so get 
avoided by other people. If any such gentry too, once hook 
themselves to a young man of rank, they will soon contrive to 
make themselves nccessarj’ to him, or at the least, a bore that he 
cannot get rid of. There is another thing also, that it is impossible 
to press loo much on the attention of travellers, and that is, to 
avoid all intimacy with persons who Lave become obnoxious to the 
government. A sensible fellow will have nothing at all' to do with 
foreign reformers. He may read anything they have to say, so as 
to become possessed of all the jiros and con^ of any important ques- 
tioD, hut there his curiosity should end. We cannot estimate 
rightly the merits of foreign statesmen, without a very long rcsi- 

h2 
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dence in tlie country -n’liicli they govern, and a careful and thought- 
ful study of the previous history of its people and the exact state 
of its present politics. ITc should, therefore, take its latvs and 
institutions as ve find them, and be very doubtful, even as to our 
OTOi judgment, vhen we think u'c see anytliing to condemn : our 
opinions being based upon our bmn education and previous train- 
ing, and having grornn uj) in our minds from a ■wholly different 
system to any in force elsewhere. "We may be right, and we think 
we are right ; but after all, we only ildnk so ; and many good and 
wise men differ •with us ; so that we have no right to propagate 
ideas which may be ill-founded, at the probable expense of a great 
deal of miscliicf. TTe have no right either, whilst enjojung the 
hospitality of any foreign country, to give our countenance to 
either party in a quarrel which we do not thoroughly understand; 
and we never do understand foreign quarrels, let ignorance and 
flippancy say what they wOl. This is how the matter stands in the 
mind of any sensible man who will give himself the trouble to 
think about it ; and there are other reasons equally cogent to make 
him act prndently on this point : among others, that if he does 
mix himself up -with foreign politics, he is verj' likely to make the 
acquaintance of foreign prisons, — an object wliich I certainly would 
not travel to accomplish. If you would, my friend, do so, with all 
my heart ; but you will not live so pleasantly in any one of them 
as at your hotel. If you doubt me, ask Mr. Gladstone. 

I said sometliing about the expenses of travelling, in a foimer 
chapter ; let me return to the subject. A friend of mine, a young 
gentleman in a very good position in life, left Paris last May, and 
returned to it last September. During this time he travelled over 
the greater part of Europe and the East, going even to Palestine. 
He had, indeed, no seiwant, but he took first-class places on all rail- 
roads, and a seat in the coupes, or best part of diligences (called 
ciUcageid-' in Germany, because they go so slow), and he halted 
always at the best hotels. He was a quiet, modest feUow, however, 
and did not think it worth wHle to get a headache by drinking bad 
champagne at dinner, because it is expensive. • I dare say he did 
not scold the waiters either, and so have to pay for liis lor^y airs; 
neither could he have bought a great quantity of useless things’ 
and it is probable that he went to the stalls of theatres instead of 

* Fast carriage,— as a pleasant satire, I suppose, on their rate of progression. 
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{nldng a private hoR ; seeing Letter and not paying so nracli. 
when my friend got home, he found that in precisely four months, 
he had spent, pnrcliases ineluded, the sum of exactly three thou- 
sand francs, or one hundred and twenty pounds sterling. 

Atrip up and down the Hhine (keeping clear of Homburg, 
which, as I have before remarked, is a dreary, tattling, little water- 
ing place, and not on the road, and I do not advise anybody to go 
thither), may be done very jollily for twenty pounds; a party of three 
or four may perhaps do it for less, if they cut dose and would not 
have wax caudles to goto bed by, in spite of the frantic rush of the 
waiters to light them. A party of young college-men, meeting at 
Bonn, in ISIS, travelled subsequently over Switzerland on foot, for 
fifteen pounds ahead; but then they were Germans, andiknow one 
of that enthusiastic nation (son of one of t hofirst scholars inEuropc), 
who came from Bremen to London, with just three pounds in liis 
pocket, and stayed in England exactly one month upon it, working 
liis passage out and home before the mast. He says he found it 
very good fun, and. I dare say he did; I am sure I should be prond 
of such a feat, and so would any spirited lad wbo wished to see 
the world. I must confess, however, that his hands, afterwards, 
were not very much like those of a writing master at a ladies’ 
school, and tliat when he called at my lodgings in London, he was 
supposed hy the servant to be a smnggler.’ It is a frolic, too, that 
won’t do for any man mneb under twelve stone, liowcvcr bgbt- 
boarted. 

An agrce.able ramble, for a week, over tbo lakes of Cumberland, 
need not cost more than ten pounds ; and you may go tbrougli 
most of the scenery of Scott’s novels for an additional fifteen. In 
1817, 1 went from 'Edinlrargli to the Trosaebs, with a party of 
three others ; we were three days absent, returning by Glasgow, 
and spent just three pounds ten shillings a head. I do not re- 
commend any one who has really a taste for beautiful scenery, to 
go abro.ad for it till be has seen Grasmere and 'W'indennere, Loch 
Katrine and Loch Lomond, and “Stirling’s tower and town.” 
And as for the lakes of KiUamey, in Ireland, be will really find 
notbingsolovcly the whole world over. I ibink that the river, 
from Gove to Cork, is incomparably more beautiful than the 
boasted scenery between Bonen and Havre ; and I have never 
seen a mountain which struck me riS more grand and solemn than 
Bca-Lcdi, cspcci.ally if seen as 1 saw it, whilst smoking a cigar, one 
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evening, in i'lic pretty garden of JIrs, Stewart’s' inn, at Ardna' 
Croclian, by niooiiliglit. 

Tlicrc is anotber unspeakable cliann in our borne sccilerj^and one 
wbicb belongs to no otber. It is mixed up witb the bistory and tbe 
legends of our own laud; and we can bsten by tbe fiye, or sitting on 
tbe stiunp of some old traditional tree, by moonligbt, to tbe. dark 
superstitions of tbe pcasanti'y, and fbus learn to understand tbe 
bcavts and feebngs of our o-wn countrjnnen,; a knowledge, I sbould 
say, quite as useful to a pubbe man (and, tbank Heaven, we areaU 
pubbe men in England), as anything be may leam on tbe banks of 
tbe Ebine or tbe Danube, — ^beautiful as are tbe sweet dreams of 
tbe old German bards, and tbe stirrmg songs and ■wild tales of tbe 
blagyar and tbe TfaUack. Beside, there is anotber tiling I have 
altogether forgotten, — we can understand tbe picturesque language 
of our oum peasantiy, "witb a thought in every phrase ; but bow 
few of us can feel tbe true charm of a foreign patois, and who, 
when tired at night, cares to puzzle himself with it ? In tbe one 
case, a talk with a rural worthy is tbe most refreshing thing I 
know of to a faded towni muid; in tbe other, -it is— Avbat is it, dear 
reader? I am afraid it is a bore, and that a fair part of ‘what we 
read m travebers’ talcs on such subjects, should have been ■written 
by Baron Mimcbausen (I do not mean the minister), or by that 
.charming old rover, the right veracious Sir John MandeviUe. 

It is a great nuisance to be obbgcd to make a bargain with your 
innkeeper immediately on your aiTival, and therefore it is tbe last 
tbmg a smart man ^yill do, however slender bis purse may be. He 
is sui-e to get the worst room in tbe bouse by it, and ■will sleep 
none tbe cheaper, beside looking small and .being thought a quiz. 
Indeed, I need not tell the obsenant individual who has ever 
crossed tbe Clianuel, that of all travellers, tbe variety “ PA:?f/lais 
tourist,” is looked upon as the finest game ; and immediately on 
Ids arrival, tbe whole household are agog to laugh at 1dm. Ho 
matter, therefore, bow poor yon are, take up your quarters quietly 
intbe rooms they give you, if you do not want to be roasted for 
tbe amusement of the waiter : and as a means of checking extor- 
tion, order up your bill every night. If you then go into tbe 
landlord’s private room, and in tbe course of a quiet conversation 
with 1dm, object to any item you consider too mucb, you will find 
ymn expenses diminished in tbe most pobte way possible. If, on 
the other baud, you prefer summoning tbe waiter, by half-a-dozen 
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furious pulls nt your bell, and after haring thundered at him for 
five minutes quite unintelligibly and to his great delight, proceed 
to vent your Britannic iudigntition at roguery on mine host in 
person (if you can find him), you arc very likely to get red faces 
all together, as the discussion waxes warm, hut your bill wiR re- 
main nndiminished to the end of time. 

■ Another mistake economical people often make, is that of going 
to bad hotels. Englishmen should always use the best, and if 
possible, that most frequented by tlicir own countrymen ; for the 
proprietors of out-of-the-way little taverns will he sure to have 
heard such fabulous accounts of the depth of our pockets, that the 
bills they make out arc surprising. I remember arriving in Eouen 
late one mght, and having missed the last train to Paris, I turned 
into the first miscrallc little inn I could find near the railroad, to 
pass the few hours before the first train started in the morning. I 
had supper and a bed ; .such a bed ! if certain little animals in it 
had only been unanimous, they might easily have dislodged me, hut 
fortunately they were French, and there was dirision in their 
cormcils. Tliey vjoTccIrac, however, and pretty briskly; I do not 
think I ever passed such a lively night in my life ; and in the cold, 
grey, damp atmosphere of a Komian morning in spring, I found 
myself sliivcring before my hostess, asking for my hill. 3Iy hair _ 
felt like wire, and I am sure my face must have looked like a 
badly cooked pliun pudding ; it felt so swollen and humpy, from 
the ofTcnsivc operations of the enemy on the prc%'ions night. My .. 
hill, liowevor, was four times as much as I should have paid at the 
first hotel in the lomi. But there was no help for it, and in the 
course of a rather brisk conversation, ip which I remonstrated, 
mine hostess (as prettj- a little specimen of a French virago as you 
would wish to see) let out the whole secret, by telling me frankly, 
that she had never before seen a pigeon of my species ; she deter- 
ramed, therefore, to pluck me, and she did. 

As a iwlc, it is a good plan never to negotiate with the rvaifer 
about an overcharge or an inconvenience, hut always with the 
landlord in person, and if possible when nobody else is present. 
Alw.ays pay up your hill, too, some hours before you start, or you 
will find lialf-a-score of coraplniiits, perhaps, to make, and nobody 
to hear them. Mine host nearly always takes care to ho out of 
the way after sending in an extortionate hill to a departing guest, 
and out of the way he will remain till you arc safely off, and 
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nobody else can belp yon. Mine Iiost is, indeed, as full of tricks 
as a pantomime, especi^y if an Italian ; so tliat it is better always 
to keep a tight band on bim. •• 

I 




' ' '■ CHAPTER XXIX. 

TRATELLtNG SEHVAHTS. 

I THiHK a traTebing party ought to be limited to three, with 
a good courier, and a good-tempered lady’s-maid, if there be a 
lady. This ■will just fill a carriage, and for so many, no more, 
rooms may generally be found at the same inn. Of course, in say- 
ing this, I am not speaking of the immense barrack-like hotels of 
Germany, ■which are large enough to lodge an army. But I hare 
Imo^wn (in Spain, and some other places) a numerous party very 
uncomfortably di-rided, and even some of those who formed it 
obliged to go on another stage for -want of a place to sleep, in. In 
all parties, one of the number ought to be appointed captain, or 
general director, by ■u'hich arrangement the expenses of aU ■wibbe 
diminished at least a third. I do not think that the management 
of the purse need form an essential part of a courier’s duties ; and, 
indeed, •when I imderstand the Language and manners of a coun- 
trj’, I like to do this part of the business myself; It certainly, 
however, saves a great deal of trouble, and often ib-blood enough 
to spob a day, if you walk quietly away from your hotel of a morn- 
ing, and leave your courier to settle evei-j'thing, and fobow with 
the carriage and luggage. The struggle is between care and 
economy, and the. ■victorj' must be determined by your purse ; one 
thing is certain, that if you abow your courier to be paymaster, he 
■wbl receive certain fixed and regular perquisites, to him belonging 
in that capacity, and which have fibed the pockets of those who 
handle other people’s money from time imihemorial. He may also 
get your bibs (what is, I think, cabed) salied, besides ; that is, an 
addition made ■to the usual price of. things for his especial benefit, 
and varying according to his knowledge of your ignorance of the 
country and the strength of your purse. 

I would rather have a good fravebing servant — a valet, for 
instance, who had bved ■with me for some time, who expected to 
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remain •witt me, and in "wLom I could place confidence— than anj’’ 
professed courier. The courier proper is too independent and 
important a personage for anybody but a Brummagem lord, nith 
the guineas of half Lombard Street in his pocket, and their pon- 
derous consequence in his noddle. I have seen my friend, the pro- 
fessional courier, arhomaybe called the free-lance among servants, 
treat thosehe rras pleased to look upon as inferior people, uitli 
great contempt. IVorse, too, if the party lie was conducting 
arrived at an out-of-the-way place, where good things were scanty : 
he would take the best, even to the longest and widest bed — an 
immense advantage in foreign inns— and his employers, of course, 
fared upon what escaped the lion’s share. There is another im- 
portant difference also ; your regular courier will ask at least ten 
pounds a month, which he takes very good care to convert, by 
devices to him familiar, into twenty'; while your travelling servant, 
even the very best, will feel himself liappy indeed with less than 
half. The best men-servants on the continent seldom, if ever, get 
more than from three to five pormds a month; finding themselves 
both in food and clothes when stationary, though you cannot, of 
course, expect them to do this while travelling. A friend of mine, 
indeed, residing in Tienna, had a smart Hungarian, costume, 
moustache, and all— a baron, too, besides— for one pound sterling 
a month! He opened the door with a sort of flourish that quite 
took a visitor’s breath away,; and if he had not had an uiriortunatc 
propensity for indulgence in s'trong waters (when he was rather 
dangerous company), he would have been quite a grand addition 
to .any household. 

If it were not for their plaguy nobility, whicli makes them im- 
pudent and untrustworthy in their cups, Hungarians would indeed 
make excellent servimts. They are brave, strong, gay, good- 
natured, — ^thoy l.augh at fatigue, can live on anytliing, and will grow 
as attached as Irishmen to those with whom they live. I had an 
excellent fellow once from Presburg, and we lived for a long time 
in great harmony. I w.as as proud of liim as ever Sterne could 
have been of La Pleur, for he, was one of the handsomest, smartest, 
and hest-tempered men possible. He could do everything- from 
vamislung a boot (lie took great pride in his hoots, and great inte- 
rest in a p.air of rather elaborate English hoot-trccs I liad, which 
I found him often taking to pieces and putting together again, 
for the amusement of a numerous court) to grilling a chicken with 
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red peppers, or roasting an egg. At Last, lion'cvcr, lie got drank— 
once, tivicc, often every day — and avent a wooing in my clotlies ; 
lie even went to the extent of horrowing my name and getting in 
debt for me ; and at last the cidl day came, and I found liim out. 
I felt very much disposed to lecture and keep him ; hut the tiling 
was impossible. Tlie whole town, a small one, was in an uproar 
about him, for he had actually appeared at a public ball in my 
unifonn, and danced ■with one of the stiffest-backed old maids of 
the iilace, who was half wild about it. Hcluctantly, therefore, I 
was obliged to bid liim good bye, and in the course of doing so, 
liehiglcd into some rather sharp remarks, he drew himself up, 
answered grandly, said he was a noble, and actually cliaUcnged me. 
Indeed, mortally afraid of some ridiculous scene, I was glad enough 
to get rid of him by changing my tone ; and at last he left me, 
with the bow of a prince, and a speech that nobody but an Hunga- 
rian— or an Irishman— would have had the consummate impudence 
to make. 

A plague on their nobility : Iliad a French valet, too, who said, 
and, I believe, uith truth, that he was the representative of one of 
the most ancient families in France, .and showed me documents 
proving his descent from one who had made a figure in the twelfth 
century. Of course, he robbed me— robbed me in a mean, dirty 
way, that might have done disgrace even to a thimble-rig.man— 
and then UTOte me a letter, such a letter ! all about his nobility, 
and liis sword, and liis sliield, and his honour (! ), -with all the rest 
of it ; hut I never heard of liim afterwards. 

In the East, a good serv’ant is almost uidispensahlc ; hut avoid 
an Englishman, ludoss you can completely rely ou liim. Euglish 
sen'ants arc the most womanly set of grumblers under the sun, 
and arc in constant fear of hemg eaten up by savages. Maltese 
arc good fcUows for travcUiiig in the East, but they are, scandal 
apart, a terrible set of rogues. If you do not know your servant 
, very wcU, take care always to have his passport, and certificates of 
character, &c., in your possession ; anii do noi let him know where 
yoi! keep them. Never give a Maltese his o'uti way, cither, unless 
you see good reason for it. Tliey are as full of tiicks as a pan- 
tomime. Choose some active fellow who has been over the gi’ound 
before, and not much over thirty, or he will very likely knock 
up; for travelling in the East wants sound health and a light 
heart. A good travelling servant should have an iuexhaustihle 
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genius for invention; be able to clean guns, pitch tents, mend 
brolccn bamess,baTC a call for coobery, and be a menj, pleasanl- 
tempered feiloTr, vrith tbe strength of aTVelcb pony, — a sort of 
fello'sv vlio does not know •what a difBcuIty means, and can bargain 
and wrangle like Andrew ITairservicc, but with better humour. A 
surly servant is a weary dog. 

If there is one thing more than another which travelling will do 
for a thinking man, it is the honest and hearty contempt that it 
will instill into him inevitably, mid no matter with what ideas he 
started, for birth without -n-orth, — ^Heaven and earth ! — ^what is 
tins nonsense to wliich we have been so long bowing the knee ? 
TThaf, in the name of common sense, can it matter to any human 
being who were the ancestors of a dullard or a rogue ? "RTiat is 
there to be proud of, in the thought that your great-grandmother 
was the mistress of a prince, or that the founder of yom family 
ranshed wealth from the helpless in an unjust war, or received 
nobility from a king for betraying liis country ? 

i\nd then, would not reflection tell the greatest goose that 
ever prided himself upon his ancestry, that one need not go 
very far back to find the whole of the inhabitants of a coimtiy 
related to each other, in degrees of cousanguinitj- more or less 
remote ? 

Thus far pride of birth may go, and no farther. A man who 
comes of a wealthy house can give, in early life, at least, a sort of 
pledge to the world that he does not go into society ■with sinister 
intentions, and that is all; for we have only to look at the’sous of 
the best and greatest men who ever lived, to sec that no one ■virtue 
or good quality, no grace, — ^no, not even common sense or com- 
mon honesty, is hereditary. Out upon such vulgar nonsense as 
muddles the brains (if they have any) of Tufts and Tuft-hunters, 
■with the first Cliristian baron, ■with 'tlic ber.rcr of the high-sound- 
ing name of hlontmorcnci in the house of correction for a libel ! 
To dignity and Lonour, wliicb a man bas fairly won in tbe strife of 
the world, all bail ! They may be tbe just reward of wisdom and 
integrity; at all events, they are the meed promised to it; hut a 
fig for a man whose only claims to respect are the honours of his 
grandfather. 

Onr hereditary nobility is had and nonsensical enough, where 
there is usually only one of a stock ; but, abroad, tliey swarm over 
the land like flights of locusts, and arc usually so base and mean, so 
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low, SO utterly wortliless, as a class (I am not, of course, speaking 
of indimduals), tliat no wonder, wlicu writing of a roguish valet, I 
was reminded of them. 


CHAPTER XSX. 

A 3BACE or ELUNDEUS." 

I ARimTED at Rayonne from Paris hy tlie r^ialh-pode one 
glorious morning. How well I rememher it! The courier who 
used to play an important part in the economy of the old 
Trench mallc-poste was the most irritable man I ever saw. He 
quarrelled with every one and every thing on the road. I fancy 
he was liable to some slight penalty in the event of reaching 
Rayonne later than a given hour, but had the penalty' been - 
breaking on the wheel he could not have been more amdous to 
drive at full speed. 

Here let me note, by the waj', that' the pace of a Trench 
courier, in the good old times, was the most tremendous pace at 
wliich I have ever travelled behind horses. It surpassed the 
helter-skelter of an Irish maU. , The whole economy of the malic- 
paste was curious. Ho postillion m'cr drove more than one 
stage ; mortal arms could not have continued flogging any far- 
ther. The number of the horses was indefinite,— now there were 
four, presently five or six or seven, four again or eight, all har- 
nessed with broken bits of rope and wonders of fragmentary 
tackle. The coach-box on which the postQlion used to sit was 
the minutest iron perch to which the body of a man could hook 
itself. The coach itself was britzka-shaped, with room for two : 
one traveller, one guard. 

It was in this conveyance that I travelled over the frightful 
bills between Rordeaux and Rayonne. "When we neared any 
descent a mile or two long, the postillion regularly tied the reins 
loosely to some part of the frail box, seized the wdiip, and flogged 
and shouted until down we went with a great rush, dashing and 

® One of these blunders v.-ill illustrate the mistahes to whidi I have alluded 
in a former chapter, ■which sometimes occur in consequence of being Jo.-s de 
rlglc about one’s passport. 
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rocMng from side to side, u-liile my irate friend plied a sort of 
iron dra" or rudder, udtli the enthusiastic gestures of a madman. 
■Watcliing my time, •when, after one of these frantie bouts, my 
friend sank back exhausted and quite hoarse ■with all his roaring, 
I quietly offered liira a bunch of grapes ■which I had bought at 
'Tours; their grateful coolness made the man my friend eter- 
nally ; but had I offered him a captain’s biscuit at that moment I 
could not have answered for the consequences. So much depends 
on judgment in the timing of a gift. 

On our arrival at Bayonne the first notable thing I saw was a 
gat-d’ame, who asked me for my passport. I had none. He 
looked grave ; but I, young in travel, pushed him aside cavalierly, 
and bade my seiwant, who had arrived the day before, sec to my 
luggage. The cocked-hat followed me into the inn, but, bidding 
hinr be off, I walked into a private sitting-room, of which a bed 
vras a prominent article of furniture. I ordered for my breakfast 
some boiled ham and eggs, and was informed that I could not 
have liam, though in Bayonne. I should be served ■with chocohite 
and sugar-sticks, immp-^watcr and milk-bread. 'While breakfast 
was preparing the cocked-hat arrested me, and marched me off to 
the police-office. 

“ Your passport?” said the inspector. 

“ Jly breakfast,” said I. 

“ You arc under arrest,” said the inspector ; and so I was. 

Tlicn I referred to the consid, ■with ■whom I had a sort of second- 
hand acquaintance, andwhooffcrcddo provide rac^with a passport, 
but his ofi'er was declined. I was conducted to the The 

prefcf transferred me to the procureur du roi, whom I tmhappily 
disturbed when ho was sitting do^wn to breakfast. I apologized 
for my unavoidable intrusion. 

“ Pray don’t mention it,” said he, “ I tal'c cold fish for break- 
fast and iced coffee,” so he sat down and listened to my talc, and 
said that I must be detained. 

“ Impossible ! ” I cried ; I have sent on my money and my 
baggage to Jifadrid.” 

"ilany political agitators have slipped through Bayonne,” 
replied the proatreur. " Write to Lord Ilcrvcy, and ■u'hcn a 
passport comes for you from Paris you can pass the frontier; not 
before.’' 

Of course he said he was " desolated,” as he bowed me out, at 
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liberty to reside at tlic liotcl ander tlie lacqueyship of t'n’o gen- 
d’ames, avIio waited on me niglit and day. A crowd liad gatbered 
1 0 witness my return from tbc house of the procurcur, and ladies 
thronged to hnlconics, . Humour had, in faet, created me Condo 
de Montcmolm. 

Henceforth, until my passport came, I was peeped at through - 
doors by all manner of men, and encountered accidentally in 
passages by all manner of women ; one band hindered me from 
sleeping in my bed, another plaj’cd to me at dinner, and both 
expected pajnncnt for their services, untd the passport came and 
brought me so much degradation as enabled me to step tmeared 
for into the common diligence, and travel on. 

It has occurred to many other pcoidc to be mistalccn in some 
such way, and more than onee it has occurred to people to mahe, 
oh their own account, a certain blunder, which Goldsmith has 
immortalized ; this bhmdcr I, when I ought to have known better, 
was nicautious enough one day to commit. 

During my tourthrough the bye-ways of Gciman)’, onhorsebaek, 

I found myself, one summer morning, drawhig near to the small to\ni 
of Jlaikommcn, in the Palatinate. Though the dawn had been 
cloudless, the noon threatened a storm ; and ah'cady the big drops 
struck on the ground. Hcspcct for my baggage, which consisted 
of two shirts, three boolcs, and a pair of stockings, hade me look, 
for shelter. 

Tlic hear*}* drops fell faster, as I cantered on at a brisk paec ; 
and just at the cntraucc of the little town, rode tlu'Ough a pair of 
broad gates, into what I took for the inn-yard. Having stabled 
my horse in a remarkably clean stall, I ran into the house, and got 
under cover just as the fct peal of thunder rattled among the dis- 
tant hills , and the rain had begun plashing down in canicst. A 
pretty cliild sucked its tlnunbs in the passage. “ Quick, little 
puss,” said I, shaking the raindrops from ray hat, “tell somebody 
to come to me.” 

“Mamma,” the child cried, ruiming from me, “here is a strange 
gentleman.” 

A pleasant-looking woman, with n homely, German face, came 
out of an adjoining room, with the child clinging to her dress, and 
nsked me w’hat I wanted. 

“ Some dinner,” I answered, “and a bottle of your best wine.” 

“ Go and tcU father to come,” said the woman, looking at me 
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CTirimisly. A lall, good-liuraourcd man, of about fifty, made liis 
appearance, and I repeated my desire in a tone somemhat more 
autboritative. He laughed, and the rrife laughed, and the cliild, 
shiiehcd with laughter. But I had met with many curiosities 
among the German inntcepers in remote country-places, and being 
trilling to let these people see that, though an Englishman, I also 
was good-humoured, I joined their laugh, and then ashed, with 
a grave face, when the iahlc-d'hok would be served. 

* “ "We keep no talle-d’hote” replied the husband. 

" Well,” I said, “but, notwithstanding, you will let me have some 
dinner ; I have come a long way, and it is far to the next town. 
Besides, it rains.” 

“ Certainly, it rains,” replied the man, with a phlegmatic look 
over the puddles in the courtyard. 

At this moment a clattering of plates, a steam of soup, and a 
sweet odour of fresh cucumbers, attracted my attention. I saidim- 
mcdiatcly that I was quite willing to dine at their own table. By tliis 
time the child had got over its fear, and was at play with my riding- 
whip ; a few caressing words of mine, towards the little one, had 
reassured its mother ; she spoke for a moment in Af*— wliich 
/I did not understand — with her husband, and then b.ade the semnt 
lay another Imife and fork. 

I rather liked my landlord’s, eccentricity, so, tapping him upon, 
the shoulder in a friendly way, I desired that he would let md have 
a bottle of his vciy best wine; and, byway of propitiating lum 
further, I feigned to have heard a good deal of his cellar, mid re- 
quested to see it. 

“0, very well,” he said; “follow me, if yoii iilcase.” 

He took me down into a cellar, capitally stocked, and there v.'c 
tasted a good many wines, ify landlord seemed to be in the best 
temper. 

“.4jid what,” I asked, “is the price of that white wine, in the 
thin longmecked bottles r” I despair of getting its colossal name 
dov.ni upon paper; he gave it a great many syllables, and said that 
it was the choicest and most expensive wine he had. “ Then,” stiid 
tl, " that is what 'we ■m’ll drink io-day. I will take a bottle to my- 
'-elf, and you another; you shall drink it willi me.” 

“You arc very kind,” he said; “but let me recommend some 
otlicr bin, for tliis wine you wiil find is— is— very heady.” 

I thought that, like a thrifty host, he had some qualm about 
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ray means of paying for it; so I seized manfully a botllc in cacli 
Land, and crying “ Come along,” accompanied tlie host into the 
dining-room. 

Tlie Aviiie dcscn'cd its praise, and, opening our hearts, soon made 
us famous friends. 1 had been pleased \vith the scenery a’oout 
this quiet nook, and being master of my time, and very comfort- 
able, I made up any mind, and said — “ I tell you ndiat, my friend ; 

I shall send for my tilings from Heidelberg, and stop here for a 
rveek or tu'o.” ^ 

The laughter agaui pealed out; but my host, n-ho, probably, had 
seen quite enough of a guest who insisted upon drinking liis best 
nine, put on a grave face; it looked like an imikccperis face, 
when he is buckhng himself up to strike a bargain. To save him 
trouble, I at once said that I would pay three florins a day for 
myself, and one for the accommodation of my horse. 

“He thinks we keep an inix!” the little ehild screamed, through 
her laughter. I collapsed instantly. 


CHAPTER XXXI. ^ 

CO^'STA^’TI^•O^Ln. 

I AM in Turkey, staying at a little out-of-the-way place on a hfll 
that overlooks the capital. I have been ill — am well, and this is 
my first afternoon out of house-bounds for many restless days. As 
I sit contemplating the scene before me, I almost tliink I am 
dreaming, so strange and unreal does eveiything seem around. 

I do not tliink that, in the wide world, there is another spot so 
lovely as Constantinople.- Travellers will talk of Naples and Rio, 
of Dublin and the Bay of Algiers, but they arc not to be compared 
rviththe soft and wondrous beauty of magnificent Constantinople. 

There it lies, by the water’s side, embedded in misty blue lulls, 
and uith its thousand minarets glittering in the sun, the constant^ 
light of which one might fancy liad turned them into gold. A^' 
mystic veil, finer than gossamer, seems to liang over the land- 
scape, mellowing it ; and the eye rests upon its broad vaUcys and 
its deep ravines unstTained and delighted. Let us stand upon 
tliis hiU. and look down. Upon the clear blue waters, light and 
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snarkliiig palaces arc reflected on its ripples, nntil tlicrc seems 
rnotlier and a gentler v.-orld lying beneath them. The small sails 
of a legion of little boats skim along like seasruUs with their %rings 
spread. Swift, pleasnre-boats, or caiqnes, pull their holiday-making 
passengers higher and tliithcr, as rapidly as English wherries ; or 
bustling steamers paddle noisily to and fro; and, here and there, 
iictwo monarchs of the Western waters— men-of-war—si!ml, dark, 
and ominous. Up yonder hill rides a Mussulman, mounted upon 
a bright bay horse of great power and beauty ; but a little low in 
the shoulder, and short in the pastern. He is going at a rapid 
pace ; and a groom on foot — ^tlic invariable attendant of a Mussid- 
mnn gentleman — is trying bard to keep up with Iiim. Tlie rider 
wears tlic manly beard and moustache of the Oriental, and is 
dressed in a European costume, which sits ungracefully upon him ; 
])nt he still rvears the red cap of the country, the distinctive mark 
of his race. 

A litrlc farther on, climbing the same bill, is a Europc.m lady 
in her cmTiagc. It is a gingerbread affair, and does not look very 
safe ; but she sits in it grandly, and queens it over the bankers’ 
wives when siic drives past tliein in the eit.v. It is a stately thing 
to have a carriage at Constantinople; and excitable small boys, 
with little eyes and sallow complexions, huzzali as it goes by, with 
b;unp and jingle enough to take the conceit out of all Long- 
Acre. 

Look, too, at yon wild Greek horseman dashing across the 
plain. Viflint a fine fellow he looks, with his gallant steed, and his 
dark locks tlo.ating in the wind ! 

At the read-side, close under where I .sit, arc a party of veiled 
women. Tiicy roystcr along, with unsteady gait, rolling from side 
to side, and hmghing. Tiicir eyes flash and sparkle like diamonds 
in black sc! tings through their thin gossamer veils, and their com- 
plexions arc like alabaster. They are talking about charms and 
love-philters : they believe in magic. 

Eeautiful Constantinople! Wliat a halo of love and 

poetry surrounds it : what a wild romance,— what a .bright and 
wondrous fascination ! 

Coin, must 1? Well, needs must when the doctor drives. But 
it docs not much matter; iny windows arc all open and the ga}* 
brccr.c comes flaunting tlirough them, dalljdng with the curtains, 
and then, like a false lover, hastening away— far, far away— deep into 

o 
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tlie country, over tlie blue bills and along the spariding sea, over 
gardens and minarets, over bowers and summer-houses, fluttering 
round the robes of dark-eyed maidens, and about .the pipe-bowls of 
fat pashas ; he fills the sail, he speeds the bark, he freshens the 
wave, and dances among the flowers, coming back to me laden with 
their varied perfumes. 

Hark I to the salutes, how they boom and roar out from the 
fort, and then to the rmequal guns repljdng, as they come from the 
larboard or starboard side of a vessel just arrived! Joyful 
sounds I There will be letters — ^letters from the homeland, the 
dear, dear homeland — ^writing from loved hands, writing which I 
sliall kiss with tears of gratitude and speechless affection. You 
little loiow, beloved ones at home, what letters are to us, far 
away. There they he, the messengers of truth and tenderness. How 
I rifled their contents, how my eye hurried from line to line, how 
my heart stopped tiU I knew that all was well with those dearer 
to me than life and fame ; and then, what a blessed and satisfied 
joy fell upon my heart, bice dew from heaven. 

Now I shall enjoy them quietly bit by bit ; speU through each 
word, linger over eveiy phrase, read them over and over again, and 
laugh at simple tilings in the very wantonness of joy— joy that I 
have not known since ihc post came in last; it was as lovely a 
morning then as it is now, and as it will be ten days hence when it 
comes in again. 

lYhat shall I do all day ? Shall I read my letters over and over 
again, lounging on the sofa and listening to the rich song of the 
birds between every one, as a kind of chorus ? I feel quite capable 
of doing it. I am quite happy and lazy enough for anything. 
Shall I break bounds, have round my horse and spend an j\rab day 
among the hills and woodlands, caiTjdng my diimer with me and 
eating it beneath the trembling trees, and beside some sparklhig 
fountain? Shall I take a caique, and go over to another quarter 
of the world (it is but a stone’s throw, and I may be back to 
dinner), with books and pencils? Or shall I go a gadding fr-om 
house to house, taking my joy and liigh spfrits with me, spreading 
them as far as they udll go, letting others share in them ? I feel, 
after all this news of home, as if I could take the whole world to 
my heart and bid it rejoice with me. But this exuberance of 
delight must not prevent my telling the reader something about 
Constantinople, 
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Wliat people have agreed to call society does not exist licrc. 
Tliere is a little too mucli secrecy at Constantinople ; too many 
hatreds and cabals, too many petty jealousies of all kinds — a little 
too much diplomacy, in short ; somebodj-’s colleague is alrrays doing 
something that his other colleagues arc not to bnom. Bather dull 
rvorhtliis, but so it is ; and the very dogs and cats about the place 
have a secret and confidential air belonging to them. It is not 
that there is anything really which is or which ought to be kept 
secret ; but it is a way we have got to be secret and confidential, 
and secret and confidential wc shall remain to the end of time, or 
the reign of plain common sense. As it is we are very much too 
fond of tricks and summersets ; and if Coustautinople were full 
of trap-doors, wc could nor go to om- nest ueighhour in a more 
mysterious way than we do. The very tradespeople learn thetrick 
of it ; and your tailor asks for liis little hill in such a secret and 
confidential manner, as to take your breath away with the appre- 
hension of some imminent disaster*. - It must have bccu long 
hefore the memory of any living man, that a plain question has 
hccu plainly asked, or plainly answered at Constantinople. And I 
have a very strong prirato opinion, thongh I am far too secret and 
confidential to mention it, even to my own shadow, that this little 
'fact accounts for a great many of the causes of the milk in the ' 
cocoa-nuts. In fact, I should have serious thoughts of making a 
suhtenuucQus passage from my lodgings at Pera to the hotel 
where I dmc, in order to be able to come and go -nith proper 
secrecy and confidence, but am deterred by the espouse. 

Alkali Achbar ! God is great 1 we do not want society, to bo happy ; 
and after a certain age, friends, avitliont they are very intimate, 
contribute very little to one’s comfort or amusement. They 
are well worth having : indeed, the more one sees of men and 
manners the better ; and no one should evermiss an opportnnitj* of 
increasing his acquaintance until either. But varnished hoots 
and .Towin's gloves seem vanished froni Constantinople; and the 
man who fives there must find an occupation which makes him 
independent of others, if he would not have liis time hang heavily 
on his bands. It is hardly worth while to pass it at French toy. 
shops ; or at twopermy whist ; or in playing the accordion ; or in 
learning to jump over a chair backwards; or in twiddling one’.'-- 
rnonstacliios. Even tliis beautiful world was not made to gambol 
in; honest and he.althy labour arc the terms on which we lire af 
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peace witli oui'sclvcs and in the respect of others, , and not even 
'P.nradisc since the fall Tvonld he sivcct without them. 3?nt if in a 
land so virgin and so lovely asthis an Englishman cannot find better 
things to do than tho.se enumerated, why lam not quite sure that I 
should care to make acquaintance .... It is five o’clock ! the 
warm glow of the sim is ])assing away, and the trees begm to 
flutter in a cooler air. I have been busy, and therefore hear the 
neigh of my horse, as he comes plunging round to the door, with- 
out any secret twinge of conscience over a wasted day. So boot 
and saddle, and then once more away for a free gallop. 

“ Slay,” say.s, or rather looks, my s.ciwant (not Pickle), a sly, 
shy, shambling Greek, with a sideward look and mumbling speech. 
Ills words tumble over each other from excess of bashfulncss. He 
is too bashful even to wear braces, and holds up his baggy trousers 
with his left hand whUc he brings me something m his right ; I 
tliink it is some bread-and-butter. I had quite forgotten that I 
was liungrj'. How he brings me a glass of wine, the solemn young 
rogue, and puts it down in such a sl.v, serious, awkward way, that 
I must laugh outright if a guinea depended on my gravity — and a 
gtiinca is a great sum at Constantinople. My solitary retainer 
laughs too, and shambles, always holding up his trousers, awk- 
wardly towards the door, muttering something. He is a wondcrfid 
yoiuig genius to look upon, with his baggy clothes, all too large 
for him; his bear'd of a week’s grouhli, long, black, and scanty; 
his sly, Greek eyes and Iris uncouth language, to be imderstood 
only by the iuitiated. 

HHiat docs he say ? 

The words come scuflling to his mouth all at once, hut I know 
what he means. 

“ Mzeu, VO zeval ct Ic plasisas veut sc com.” 

“ Monsieur, votrecheval (cst venu), ct la hhmchisscuseveut son 
compte.” 

]My horse is come, and my washerwoman wants her hill paid. 

; I am glad that, somcwlierc in a comer, I have the means of. 
meeting her demand, and I can go domistairs u-ith an easy con- 
science on that score : my young retainer hrusliing my coat from 
bcliind aU the way domi as I do so, and givhig me once an awk- 
ward knock on the head. 

Hail to the yoruig and the lovely! Ladies are crowding the 
balconies, watcliiug the passers-by and their white dresses look 
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pretty among the flotvers that deck them. lYhat eyes! what 
complexions (hush, not a word, I will not listen to it) I They are 
surely the houris that are to he transplanted to Paradise for the 
delectation of the faithful. None other could he half so hcautifid; 

Steady, lad, wo-ho ! You need not paw the stones so fiercely, 
you will hurt yourself. Suppose there has been a grand review, 
you can look at a uniform, I am sure, if you try. Here they come, 
re^ment after regiment of soldiers, with wild music screaming 
along. They are not in very good order or discipline, hut are, 
nevertheless, fine soldierly fellows, some of them ; and, I think, 
one might have worse companions in a mcIce than those slight, 
fierce, u-iry-looking Turks from the interior. I am sure they would 
ride on to the fight with a cheer, and stand to he hewn in pieces 
rather than give ground to the enemy. Good hope, brave hearts 1 
■ Through herds of donkeys and droves of Greek hoys, — through 
swarms of street-sellers of fruit and yaourt,'' of sherhert and 
lemonade, — by coffcc-shops, and hired horses drawn up ready sad- 
dled, — by oxen drannng open cars full of beautiful Armenian girls, 
and wending slowly along, — ^hy beasts of burden and gay prorae- 
uaders, — by moimted pashas and mounted snobs, — by ladies and 
ambassador, —among tombstones and bands of music,— through 
the smoke of paper cigars and the perfume of pipes, — through gay 
throngs of Tinldsh ladies, in their bright-coloured dresses and yel- 
low slippers, my horse picks his way gently, with set ears and 
arched neck. 

Down there in the hollow, where the ground is flat and soft, we 
shall presently get our c.antcr. But let me pull up agabi on the 
hill, and breast the health-giving breeze, where I have often, day 
after day, lingered in my rides, lounging in my saddle, gazing on 
the seene listlessly, unwilling to move lest I should be in a dream, 
and, waking, break the charm. Beautiful Constantinople ! 

But there arc other ways of spending an afternoon, besides 
going for a ride. I love to wander about our dark mysterious 
streets, half hoping for an adventure with a ma^cian or a genius. 
I declare I should hardly be surprised to meeif any one of the 
dramath p-:rso)i(c of the “Arabian Nights” sauntering about them; 
and I already Icnow all the barber’s seven brothere by sight, and 
could lay my liand upon any one. Some of these days, perhaps, I 
shall be invited to a Barmecide feast— it is not at all an improbable 
tiling— or be asked to take tea with Scherzerade ; but this does 
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not seem so likely as it slionld be to make a residence at Constan- 
tinople suck an object of envy as it -vviO one day become^ Tvbcn 
folks understand these things better. 


ciLiPiSER xxxn. 

THE rniLOsorny of seeef, 

I Kxo\r of no remedy for sorrow so sovereign as slecpj nor of so 
true a proverb as the Prcnch “ Let mat poric conseil.” A hun- 
dred times in a life v/hich, though tranquil, has not been without 
its cares, I liavc risen not only refreshed by sleep but absolutely 
grateful, and in another and better frame of mind altogether. 
It has grovm a habit with me to do notliing of importance till 
I have slept upon it, • and so sure as any grief comes to me, slumber 
is theifli-st consoler that I seek. 

A philosopher may smile to think of the large part of life 
during which the rich man and the poor one arc at least equal. 
And as I think it liigldy probable that a peasant or an over- 
worked servant may have much more pleasant and agreeable 
dreams than a prince or a fine lady, so perhaps the good tilings 
of life, the absolute length of time passed in pleasurable or dis- 
agi-ccablc sensations, are much more equally divided among man- 
Idnd than it may seem at first. 

Tlicre are verj* few realities in life much better than a pleasant 
dream, and the receipt for producing it is easy. Fresh air, 
exercise, and no suppers. Yet I learned in Spain, years ago, a 
iiabit w'liich I have generally observed clings fast to those vriio 
liavc once adopted it, and, whenever I dine alone, contrive, if 
convenient, to get an hour’s sleep afterwards. I do tliis when 
I can because dinner seems the great halting-point of the day ; 
and as those who have really been closely occupied before are 
apt to feel in high spirits and eat heartily, so do they generally 
become unfit for active business or serious thought immediately 
after. The blood is wanted at the stomach, and must not then 
be drawn immediately to the brain. 

My great delight at such times is to sit by the open window, in 
an easy-ehair,with my coffee before me,arrda Trukish pipc,in which 
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I Finoke a Tcry pleasant mixed tobacco of a third Latalda, a third 
Hiuigarian, and a third common tobacco of the finer sort. It 
perfumes the room not disagreeabiy, especially if the pipe be 
first lighted nrith a small pastile, of vdiich I have some TCry 
sweetly scented, and which were sent me as a present from Jeru- 
salem. Thus pleasantly enthroned, if my sister %7iii play to me 
some of the prettiest of the old Scotch or Enghsh ballads and 
accompany them with her voice, which she does with a very fine 
taste, or if she will read me some light amusing book, I am sure of 
agreeable dreams, and confess that these are to me the most 
delightful hours of the twenty-four. 

Kight is far too august and lovely to be always slept nnifomly 
away, and I do not quite envy the man, who, whatever his 
pursuits, goes to bed regularly at eleven o’clock and rises at six. 
He loses many of the most refined pleasures of existence ; for f 
Lave seen nightsof a beauty to which the day could not be compared. 
In a life, too, passed among courts and camps, a fair half both of 
pleasure aud business is done at night ; he is looked upon natu- 
rally as but a poor jog-trot sort of fellow who insists upou going 
to sleep just as his friends are most amused or most occupied. 
However, as I am quite convinced a man caruiot be permanently 
useful or remain long in a perfectly healthy state of mind without 
at least seven hours’ sound sleep out of the twenty-four, he must 
contrive, if lie is sensible, to take this indispensable refreshment 
at a lime which interferes the least with his duties or inclinations. 
I have found few times or places more agreeable than a nice arm- 
chair in my own box at the, tlieatrc, and, foimd that by being a 
regular attendant, that I always heard aud saw a popular piece 
all Ibrougli in a few evenings, always being awake during some 
portion of tlic performance, and I tlfas prolonged my entertauunent. 
This had also another advantage, that I was able to listen to the 
conversation of others with interest upon a subject on which most 
persons had beard aud seen more tlian enough. I know many 
pcoj'lc who have no other topic of conversation than the theatre, 
and of xfiaccs where there is no other pleasure. It is usefid some- 
t imes to conciliate add Ibtcn to the former, and now and then neccs- 
.«avy to live in the latter. By this little piece of advice I do not 
mean to .say that a man shall go to sleep in sight of his com- 
pany, and thus offer an affront both to actors and audience, for 
'.viiich I h.avc sometimes known a sleeper to he disagreeably 
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rebulccd. But every box sbouldlmve a modest comer, audi olvays- 
tabc care that mine sliall have a curtain. 

By tliese means I always contrive to bold my place iu tbe world, 
botli by nigbt and by day, and that an interview ndtb a, man of 
business in the morning sbaU not interfere with Lady Ormond’s 
ball at nigbt ; and I am able to attend at both, equally refreshed 
and clearheaded. I find it also mncli more easy to work at any 
occupation which requires study and reflection, by nigbt than by 
day; as during tbe latter, those who live in tbe world must 
submit to be tbsturbed by many intermptions. In some societies, 
also, it gives one a certain air of ridicule to appear always as if we 
had the busmess of a world upon our shoulders. It is quite as 
well to avoid this. A good workman does not lilce to show bis 
labour till it is finished; and I have known many persons of 
very respectable abiUtics never spoken of without a smile from 
being caught too constantly in their workshop, with then- sleeves 
turned up, as it were. 

Besides, if we live in tbe world, we should try to be of it; 
for it is equally necessary both to the statesman and the pliilo- 
sopher-tbat they should kitoro manlcml, if they woiild serve them. 
An observer may sometimes learn more in conversation A\ith a 
dimcc than in the book of a wise man; it is therefore a good 
plan to bo easy of access and never to refuse a visit. I believe, 
too, that many great inventions and discoveries have been lost 
because it was so difficult to obtain an inteiwiew with pcoiile in 
authority. Our time and conversation belong as much to tbe 
w'orld as our thoughts and our writings, or any other paid: of 
our laboiu's. B'c should never, we have no right to, refuse 
them except to those whom we have ahready ascertamed to be 
woiihless or trifling. If if be known that we arc always 
come-atable, and receive all classes of men courteously and listen 
to them patiently, we may do a vast amount of good wliich 
would otherwise escape ■ us. If you wish to be convinced of 
this, reflect upon the difficulty which a humble man would find 
to make any conceivable circumstance known in high quarters, 
prorided he were not a ready writer. Were I iu office or autho- 
rity I should like to write above my study — “ At home to aU 
comers from ten tiU four and am sure that it would be impos- 
sible to be more irrofitably engaged than I might be during those 
six hours of the day. 
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There are some people ulio do not know when to go, or when 
they have said enough or heard enough, and when a prolonged in- 
terview can be of use in no way. It is as well to be prepared 
for such people, for they arc many; it is also absolutely necessary 
to take leave of them with courtesy. Therefore it is to be con- 
trived, when possible, that they shall be shown into a room where 
your private secretary, or some other confidential person, may 
receive and hold them in conversation tiU you come, and when you 
have heard them out, it is easy to seize a proper occasion for 
leaving the room •without the awkwardness of having formally to 
dismiss a guest, or to go away and leave him alone. 

A proper economy of time in this way is, however, very different 
from any sort of haste or hurry. One of the most completely 
occupied men I ever knew (the fashionable physician of Ins day) 
told me very reasonablj", that he never allowed a patient to go 
away in less than a quarter of an hour, or to stay longer. He de- 
tained liim, if possible, so long, but immediately afterwards his 
servant, who had a very good watch, invariably tapped at the door 
to introduce somebody else. A great deal may be said and asked 
in a qmartcr of an hour, if well employed. 

One must not forget, however, espcchdly in talking to unedu- 
cated persons, that many people arc sometimes a long time collect- 
ing their thoughts, and very often begm their story at the wrong 
end, leaving the most interesting and important facts to the last. 
Let us study, therefore, very carefully, that our mamier shall be 
always such as to set all ■with whom we come in contact perfectly 
at their case, and to listen -with attention, interest, and the most 
perfect good-luunour. It is as well, also, to give some consider- 
ation to the art of eliciting facts you wish to know; and to consider 
how you shall turn a talker from triviahtics to the circumstances 
which arc really important in the event he has to relate. This 
nihst be done gently and imperceptibly, however, for I know of 
nothing more important in business than that of never wounding 
the feelings of a client imnecessarily. 

Perhaps as convenient a division of time ns I know of, to those 
living in society, is to rise at eight, dine at seven, take your nap 
of an hour or two afterwards, when you can get it, and go to bed 
at three in the morning ; when you will never feel fatigued or 
overworked, and may keep any and every company for •n-hich you 
feel an indination,' besides having ample time for exercise and 
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nfiairs. 1 confess .1 scf little xl«c in being: iip before cigbl o’clock 
in llic morning, and the irvo bours wliicb follow dinner arc gener- 
ally tlie most completely tbrown away of tlic twenty-four; neitber 
business nor pleasure of importance or interest is going on till 
they arc over; and a short sleep is a better tonic and digestive 
than all the wine with which toper ever fuddled himself, or aU the 
drugs that hypochondriacs ever swallowed. 

Remember, loo, that it is a bad xdantoweigh upon your company. 
The art of the perfect man of the world is to know when to come 
and go agreeably, to say his say, to bsten to others just long enough 
to please, and to amuse and then take leave. There arc fevr 
piirties- you rnnnot leave within an hour after dinner is fairly over, 
or which will not secretly rejoice at your doing so. Kine o’clock is. 
a had time for visiting, and as very little worth knowing of is 
going on before eleven, there arc your two hours clear. 

The habit of going to sleep at will, is a very useful one, for no 
matter liow or when we get our seven hours’ sleep, we may safely 
and usefully remain. awake the other scvcntccu. Lon^ sleep, too, 
is exhausting, and snatches of slumber or n:ips much more pleas- 
ant and refreshing. In driving irom house to house in a vrell- 
hnng brougham ; in railroads ; wliilc waiting for people ; in aU 
sorts of lo.st Imlf-liours, take your opporttinity. A hook which 
yoti otight to read, hut %vhich is too dry to interest you (I always 
ha.ve one or two in tlic pockets of my brougliam) ; a problem of 
Jsuclid; or cveu simply relaxing ab the muscles of your body and 
shutting your eyes, resolutely refusing to thbik upon any exciting 
siil.'ject— any of these means will serve your purpose, and you tviU 
have 310 difilcultv- in waking when you wish. One can sleep to five 
minutes of the time wo liavc resolved on allowing ourselves before 
closing our eyes. A frank dash of can de Colorjv.c over tlie hands 
and temples, or a pinch of snuff, whichever may be most conve- 
nient at the time, trill wake you up ; and in this way you may 
double your life, aiKl see and do almost twice as mucli as in any 
oilier. Ton bad far better go to sleep tlian be awake .and we.ary ; 
for a tliorougbly tired man c.an do notbing well, and spoils .any- 
thing he uiidcrt.akes ; he is worse than useless, he is mischievous ; 
and a very barge proportion of the diseases of gifted men arise 
ahogethcr from want of sleep. 

Such were my reflections as I lay .aw.akc one delicious morning, 
listening to tlic hum of a fat hon vivant of a hluehottl^ who had 
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been dasliing liimself against my curtains all night in the \^Tltl 
liopc of breaking through them : he settled at last, disappomted 
and out of breath, v.-ith a short angry buzz, and an irate hurt against 
the vtindow. I closed my eyes, rejoicing in his discorafittu'e, — 
not to sleep, ho'.vcrcr ; I hear busy steps in the adjouiing room, 
and the blushing cherries, •which I sec through a half-closed door 
upon my breakfast-table, and the fragrant coffee -which prerfumes the 
air, -warn me that it is time to be up and busy. By the -way, \rc 
know no more of making coffee than the Brench do, when we 
make it clear and bright. The coffee at Constantinople is of the 
consistence of thiu pea-soup, and is much better than ours ; it is a 
decoction of coffee, not a mere strained infusion, and has the true 
zest and flavoxnr of the berry, cren to a certain wholesome bitter, 
which is very agreeable after a time, and whenyou get accustomed 
to it ; the coffee is also better roasted than ours. I tliink it is 
Sir. iVeller who tells us that the difference between kidney and 
beefsteak puddhig is all in the seasoning. I am sure that the 
difference between good coffee and bad may be in the roasting. 


CHATTER XXXrtl. 

w PAYn’isnoE "nEixEiios.” 

I n.tvE been spending a few days at a little island not far from 
Constantinople. Hy host is the village schoolmaster; he is a 
Greek, like most of the islanders, and I liavc found him a pleasant 
companion. ITc are quite friends ; and I am goiitg to make one of 
a fmnily-party, to visit a mountain monastery in the neighbour- 
hood. I know that the didaskalos’ sisters are braiding their hair 
in the only arailable room, and I suspect that he has brought me, 
xnth rather indiscreet haste, before they arc quite ready ; so I sit 
dovm quietly before the door, and fall info a broxm stiidja The 
didaskalos departs in search of donkeys ; and immediately after- 
wards two ladies, whose shapes are not mdike impossible holsters, 
coverixl in many colour?, fake their places at the window opposite, 
and evnmine me avith a steady composure, which has something 
rather disconcerting in it than otherwise. I speak to them, liow- 
ever; am^r.ssnrcd by ready sinilcs that they mean anything but 
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hostilities, 1 give myself again lo the brown study. It is pleasant 
to have a bromi study in tJiat narrow little Eastern street. All 
Eastern streets arc narrow, to keep off the rays of the sun; but 
this is the narrowest. It is so narrow that a pbrsevering person 
might assist at cverj' circumstance of his opposite neighbour’s life, 
without the smallest difficult^'. They do so ; and if a servant hap- 
pens to tell an unwelcome guest that his master is from home, he 
will be immediately reproved for the untruth. The houses are 
very low, and made cnlirely of wood. I am sure they let in the 
rain ; and am equally sure that there arc disputes between every 
landlord and tenant in the plaec about repairs that neither of them 
nill execute. Just now, however, these contentions are uimeces- 
sary; ‘the weather is fine, after the first rains we have had for 
montlis, and doorwaj-s and window-sill are crowded with dark, 
solemn, silent women ; some exquisitely beautiful — ^it awes me to 
look upon them. There is soractliing weird and unearthly about 
these Greek women, with all their beauty ; something too grim, so 
that they seem at best but living statues. But they look veiy 
pieturesque, as they sit there in gi'oups, with then embroidered 
dresses, and spangled haudkcrcliiefs bound round their heads. In 
figiuc, however, as I liavc said before, they arc aU like bimdlcs. 

I am roused first by a gentle tirg at my neckkerehief, wliich 
I'fiud an elderly lady examining from beliind, curiously, for the in- 
formation of the rest; and then my attention is arrested by the 
sharp clatter of the hoofs of a tribe of donkeys, which are being 
thwacked along, doukcy-^visc, up the narrow street; the didaskalos 
leading the way with much dignity. He is a simple, gentle-hearted 
man ; every urchin in the street has a sly smile for him as he passes, 
for tlicrc is not- on the island a pleasanter plaj-fellow than the 
didaskalos, when off duty. There is a little scutfling upstairs as 
the donkeys arrive, and the voice of the schoolmaster is heard in 
accents of reproach (for what -can he know of ribbons and laces !). 
Hot a word, however is heard in reply. It is the old feud between 
ladies and cavaliers ; and we wait .with as much patience as usual 
under such circumstances ; that is, I am resigned enough, but my 
friend exhibits strong sjmptoms of discontent. At length the 
upper door opens. Ay de mi I'"' where is the pretty Greek dress ? 
Alas ! it is put aside, for the schoolmaster’s family are too gi-cat 


* Spanisli— tlic origifl of our “ Oh dear me ! ” 
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folk to wear it wlicn tliev go aLroad. So tlicy appear fluttcrir.? iu 
lloiuiocs ; and I voiv and declare the prettiest of the party has l^ro 
ahominablc '[vjiite feathers inher hair, instead of the national hand- 
kerchief, -ffhieli is so characteristic and elegant. Tliey look, liorr- 
cver, veiy good-humonred, and their faces quite shine from the 
c.Ncrtion of dressing ; so, npon the arriral of an old lady from ne.\t 
door, avho takes us all into custody, vre prepare to mount, and set 
forth upon om- expedition ; the ladies riding after that fashion in 
wliich all ladies rrere obliged to ride before the invention of side- 
saddles. * 

Novr, I have almays thought that a stout, bald-headed, middle- 
aged gentleman, mounted npon a donkey, -u-as a fearful and ivon- 
clcrM sight : I have therefore hitherto avoided presenting it. My 
time is, horrever, novr come ; and vdtb my knees and chin scarcely 
six. inches apart, mounted upon an ass, and carrjing an umbrella 
to protect mo from the sun, I must confess to an anxious m’sh to 
pass imobscn'cd among the crorvd of promcnaders ^vhom I sec 
thron^g the bench. There is not an idea of such a thing, hoxv- 
cver, on the part of my companions ; they came out to show them- 
selves, and distribute, condescending smiles to their acquaint- 
ances with great urbanity, while I go blushing in the rear like a 
goose, till I perceive that our appearance in such guise has nothiog 
imusual. 

At length wc pass the last straggling house, which seems to 
have strayed away from the others and got lost ; and the donkeys 
bravely mount tlic steep hill up wliicli ^Vc have to climb. I have 
twice found out that mine was urged hy the sudden application of 
a long wooden peg, and have forbidden its further use to the 
aslom'shmcnt of the little open-mouthed savage who is armed 
with it. 

The Greek girls begin to sing tbeir wild monotonous songs ; 
they arc all expressive of great bodily suiTering on account of 
unsuccessful love, and if the truth must be told, neither very wise 
nor verj- natural. Unsuccessful lovc_ seldom has done any barm ; 
danger lies in the victory. Be fbc songs wise or silly, however, 
they ring very melodiously through the woodlands, and the rocks 
send hack an agi-ecablc echo. I cannot say that the art of the 
singers is notable, however, inasmuch as their chief object seems to 
be to scud as great a vohuuc of somid as possible through the 
nose. ThcSSccnc below, above, around, might be the enchanted 
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imagery of some fairy tale— some liappy kingdom vliose monarch 
rras beloved by a goddess. Tlic air is so clear that the shepherds 
vtU tell you they can see the feeble light of a single torch for 
forty miles away. The shores of the continent for a dozen leagues 
as the crow flies, seem spread beneath ns like a carpet, within 
a stone’s throw. Every tree and wliite wall,- every summer-house, is 
plain. The sea is of a deep blue colom-, and so calm and unruffled 
that a pebble not bigger than a child’s marble would disturb the 
sm-face. In it every light caique upon its bosom, everj- little far- 
away island mth its white houses and slight towering minarets, 
every mountain on its shores, is reflected clear as in a magic 
mirror. The whole scene is far more like some delicious picture 
than a reality, and were it not for the Greek girls singing their 
wild songs, I should almost fancy it was so. 

At length we came to the object of our journey. It was, as I 
have said, a monastery, and perched on the summit of the moun- 
tain. We were courteously received by some venerable men, 
whose beards descended to their waists, and of whom I heard a 
vei7 high character from my companions. They offered us some 
refreshment, and while it was preparing, politely showed us over 
the monastery, a part of which was used as a place for the deten- 
tion of criminals and persons of unsound mind. It was an old 
dilapidated budding, verj- unsafe I should think, and built chiefly 
of wood, though some broken mins of stone which I observed 
about seemed to indicate] that it was at somciormer time the site 
of a more durable building. The chapel was the first part we 
risited. It was a neat little place ; a silver statue of St. George, 
and some other saints graced the walls. .Tlie ladies of our party 
crossed themselves piously, and kissed the hem of the saint’s gar- 
ments. They then caused several little candles to be lit and 
burned. The monks, I noticed, seemed to cany on a little trade 
in these candles, visitors usually paying a sum altogether dispro- 
portionate to their value instead of alms. Leading the chapel, 
we examined the rooms wdiich were devoted to the criminals and 
mad people. The former were chained, and wore also round the 
neck an iron collar, to which was attached a padlock. They did 
not seem to be employed in any way — a fatal error in prison disci- 
pline ; and it seemed to me that they felt no shame at their posi- 
tion. One who acted as our guide was as jolly a fellow as one 
would wish to see, handsome, and jocular— too jocular. The 
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maniacs ■n'crc under no species of restraint; ; but they ■were aUowecI 
to mingle together and make each other madder ; theywcrc also, 
I am sorry to sar, made a mark for the impertinent euriosity of 
idle and vicious people. Our guide, the prisoner, took a kind of 
pen'crsc pride in stirring them up for our amusement till they 
howled again. I ■was inexpressibly shocked to see the monks join 
in the irreverent sOly laugh thus raised. Their state was also 
filthily dirty. Tortunately they were not many. There was one 
noisy fellow, who was allowed to smoke constantly, and told us he 
was the sultan; another, a courteous and affable person, who had 
debauched away bis mind ; and a third, sullen, silent, and terrible, 
■with a low, narrow forehead, small eyes, heavy nose, and thick lips, 
a true tyim of madness. There were also two little children, one 
ver;.- small and beautiful who lay ever, night and day, shrieking 
from pain. She was obliged to be watched constantly, but they 
told me she was beyond hope. The other child was simply silly, 
but horribly deformed. Her face, however, was pretty, though 
strangely old and sensual. She began to tell o^ur fortunes, and 
took me for a doctor, which I am not. She ended, of course, by 
asking for money. Thinking she might be trained to do tliis, 
as she could have no possilde use for it, I turned to the monk who 
accompatiicd us, and asked him to lend me some ; I was glad when 
he smiled gently and took out the smallest of a handful of coins 
rvith a look of inquiry. I gave it to the cliild, who began to jingle 
it ■with some others, and was happy, despite her wretched state of 
unclcanlincss wliich, like that of everj'body in the establishment, 
was intolerable, and I was glad of a cigar as a protection from 
effluvia. 

Leaving the monastery we sat down under some shady trees, 
outside the gates, where our simple feast was already spread. It 
was of olives, anchovies, a salad of fragrant herbs made ■with very 
strong vinegar, some cheese and grapes, ■with some of the excellent 
wine for which monasteries have nearly iuways had a reputation. 
There were also some Greek preserves, very nice, some dear water, 
and a spirit called mastik, very good and pure. We feasted 
merrily as the vrtnd, still enough below, swept gaily though the 
branches, and set leaf and ribbon dancing. I am glad to say, also, 
that one of the, white feathers, to which allusiom was made at 
the beginning of this chapter, now fluttered a^way and "was lost 
for ever. 
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It is evening, and tlie sliadou'S avc lengtliening lelow before 
■vve are once more on tlie donkeys, and wend our way bomewards. 
Evening, the most delightful season of travel, when the heat is 
over and tlie dust laid, when the iieasant is returning home from 
toil, and liis homely sujpper and little household are waiting to 
welcome liirn. We meet flocks and herds upon our way, parties 
of pleasure-makers, and lovers in their evening walks, while the 
fresh smell of the eaiih, on which the dew is falling, and the 
breath of many flowers, perfumes the air. Ear away upon the dis- 
tant lulls of Asia the fires of the charcoal-bumcrs glow out one 
by one distinctly in the increasing darkness. The bat is already 
abroad, and the big moths fly against us as we go. The song of 
the last bird has died away in the bushes, and Katui’e sinks 
grandly to repose. 

Wot man, however ! anything but that. We hear a fiddle among 
the trees, that is a Turkish fiddle, a very dilfcrcnt sort of thing 
from otu's. The didaskalos sidles up to me. “There they are ! ” 
he says. “ Who ? ” answer I. “ lYhy, the Tiuks*; they are making 
kef” (jolly). 

We let the ladies ride on in custody of the stout elderly lady who 
lives nest door, and dismounting, enter a dirty sort of cabin^ little 
better than a stable. To this cabin there is a garden, in appear- 
ance not unlike a skittle-ground ; and in the midst arc seated a 
party of Turks, who ought indiscriiiiinately to have been caught 
and whipped twice a day for the rest of their lives. The master 
of the orgie is a fine, dark, handsome man, who rises courteously 
as we enter, and motions us to be seated. He seems disposed 
even to ask us to dimier, but we look resolutely another way and 
sit down at a little distance, ordering some vine, for the cabin is a 
public-house, iniile drinking our wine, which is new and raw, 
we have time to contemplate at oui’ ease the rile abominations 
which arc going on before us. The person rvho gives the enter- 
tainment is obviously (not a Turk of high rank, for there is no 
such tliidg), but a Turk with plenty of money. He has all the 
tram of an imporiant personage; some half-score of seiwants, 
some toadies, and a handsome yoimg man, who is seated at liis 
right hand, and who keats him with prhilcged rudeness. He has, 
also pipe-sticks, and nargilleys, and such trumperj’ : m short, the 
man is a somebody. 

Among his suite, however, there are two of the most disgusting 
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yo'.mg men I ever saiiv. They may he aged ahout eighteen ; and 
one of them has long, fair hair, Trliich descends to his shoulders : 
they arc dancing-hoys. Their dress is a ricldy-enihroidered silken 
jacket and a flounced silk skirt, also splendiiy emhroidered. At 
the waist they wear a rich golden belt ■srilh a large showy orna- 
ment. in the centre. They have no trousers, and, hut for their 
height and gaunt awkward figures, they seem in every respect like 
women. After a wliile, they begin a dance, at which my northern 
natui-e shudders, though their master, in a state of the wildest ex- 
citement, has risen from his scat, and is encouragmg them with 
the most energetic demonstrations of delight. He has, also, 
caught our donkey-hoy, aged eleven ; and hanng made the little 
wretch quite drunk, is shouting and dancing ■with him. A more 
lawless and joyless revel I never saw. The man himself, the founder 
of the feast, may amuse liimsclf, though I should doubt it ; hut I 
am certain that nobody else does. The toadies arc laughing cut 
and dried laughs, or my ears have lost their cunning ; the lads 
themselves dance sullenly; even the fiddlers, shouting hoarsely 
over their fiddling, have no glee in their song : the orgy is noisy 
and horrible, nothing more. And this, my public, is the Oriental 
way of amusing one’s self, pushed to its last extreme. Go, and he 
content with Hosherville and Cremome, with whiskey toddy and 
pleasure-vans, evermore. 


CH.tHTEIl XXXIV. 

A GLAXCE AT TtOlKET— (xKE EAST AKD THE THESEET). 

The guns arc thundering from the shore and from the ships 
that lie anchored on the Bosphorus. All hail to the Sultan ! the 
Grand Seignior, — the Soldan of the East,— the Brother of the 
Sun and Moon, — ^Light of the Faith, — ^Allah’s Vicar upon Earth, — 
High Priest and King,— in short, just what you will, providing 
it he all that we have dreamed of power and splendour, ever since 
we read the jVrahiau Kights, as chfldrcn, in the dim old time which 
is past. 

S-wiftly, in his gilded caique, his Imperial Majesty shoots over 
the calm, still ■waters. Oh, so still, so calm; hushed, as an 
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infant’s sleep, so tliat tlie measured clasli oftlie rovrcrs’ oars comes 
distinctly to our ears, and we see tbe silvery flash, they raise at 
every stroke. Heaven and earth ! what a scene. The skj', the 
’water, and shores, so wondrous in their heauty ; and the snow- 
capped mountains high anil far. Yet, there we lay (in our four- 
oared caique), wliat is called a jolly party, munching walnuts and 
smoking cigars, half stifled vith laughter, in the midst of it ! Such 
is romance, such is reaUty ; and, perhaps, the Sidtan is not so well 
off as we are in tins matter. 

The Sultan is going to the mosque, for it is Triday, the hloham- 
medan day of rest — ^the Moslem Sabbath. He wM be received 
noth acclamations wherever he passes ; and subjects who love 
him will throng aroimd liim with cheers and blessings ; for he is 
the gentlest monarch who ever held the sceptre of the East. 

He is a mild-looking man — dark, of course— about thirty. He 
is dressed in the European costume, though his tailor has not been 
happy in the manner of making it. His straight, blue, frock-coat 
is, sewn vith diamonds at the sleeves and collar, and on his head 
he wears the simple Eez, or red cap, wliich is now aU that dis- 
tinguishes the Turk from the unbeliever. 

Eor so great a prince, he is not smTounded ivith much pomp or 
state. Only one or two caiques are foUowiug him; and if he 
returns to his palace on horseback, as perhaps he will, his cortege 
will not exceed a dozen horsemen. iUl tbe splendour of the East 
seems to have taken refuge in pipe-sticks — ^there is mighty little 
anywhere else. 

The Idnd-heaited Sultan must have an uneasy throne of it, for all 
thewealthandbeautyofthelandoverwhichheniles. He is inther 
liosition of that householder, of uncomfortable memorj', who had too 
mauycooks; souow, one putsinsomemore salt than isnecessary, now 
another puts in a little pepper,- and a tim'd stirs the mess up with 
such a vengeance, that, for ray part, I wonder it docs not boil over 
and scald their toes. Tliose jealous, mrong-headed, wilful, obstinate 
cooks ! if they were not always pulling each other’s aprons, if they 
did not hate each other quite so cordially, if they could only con- 
trive now and then to do something in concert, what an agreeable 
Idtchen theirs wovdd be ! 

As it is, an Irish stew is notlung to the mess they make, — 
nothing ! for the fact is, every separate cook being bent upon 
acquhing honour and glory for Idmself, works hard away at his own 
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mcs', careless of vliat lus rival maybe cioinrriii the same saucepan, 
and thinks no more for the palate of the Sultan than if he had not 
one at all. 

It is heart-rendina to tliink rrhat Turkey might be. and to kno'w 
T.-hat she is. 'Within a gun-shot of its great city of Stambonl, vrith 
its 000,000 inhabitants, there is not a road or a bridge npot. the most 
fretincnted rvays ; there is not a house, or a garden, or a thnting 
tree. The horseman, drarringrein upon any of the heights above 
the city, may take bis last look of man-created things, and riding 
■ dotni into the neighbouring valley, find liimself in a solitude ns 
vast and as untilled as that which broods over the ■vnldest of the 
Swiss Alps. Look along the shores of the Bosphorus. Tliey are 
all desert; scarcely a plough stirs the land that might he one 
of the largest corn-growing countries in the world; not a mer- 
clKant bark, with the crescent fisdug at its mnstr-hcad, anchors in 
the waters. Kot a loom is at play— not a wine-press— no manu- 
factory plies its busy trade. Here is a mine, and there is a mine — 
the mineral riches of the country arc immense, — ^but v/here are the 
deep and teeming shafts, and where are the miners, llie Turks 
do nothing ; even the smart little steam-boats, which run still from 
the bridge at Stambonl to Bnjudere, are manned with English- 
men ; and my caidji (boatman) is a Greek. 

■niiat is the blight whicli has fallen like a curse upon this lovely 
land, palsying men’s energies and drying np their vigour ? Prom 
the time when the last Palmologns lost life and crotvn and king- 
dom, and Mohammed the Second strode a conqueror into St. SophLn, 
the curse has held on, and it began a long time before it. Con- 
stantinople seems always to have been an unlucky city— to have 
had a strange and inscrutable doom hanging over it hke a cloud. 
It rose upon the mins of Home ; — ^it w.is one of the chief causes of 
the permanent dinsion of the Roman empire; — it contributed 
more than all the other causes put together to its final fall. If wc 
pass on to the time of the crusaders, wc shall find the name of the 
Greek emperors had become a hyc-word of infamy. They were 
not safe in their own c.npital; they poisoned, fought, andinfa’gned 
against their own rebclHons subjects and kinsmen ; they put out 
their eyes, and destroyed them by fire. The emperors lived in one 
vast slanghter-honse ; they were pulled down or set np at the 
pleasure of strangers, who bearded and insulted them in their own 
palaces. The fate of the Latin emnerors was equally pitiable. 

r2 
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Baldvriiij Count of Handers, v.-lio -svas declared Emperor of tlio 
East, after Alexins liadlieen kidnapped and strangled, died in cap- 
tivity ; and his brother Heurj' was the last of that valiant line. 
Theii- sister, Yiolante, indeed, married Peter de Courtenay, a 
Erench prince, and he was acknowledged heir to tlie thi’one. He 
was aiTcsted, however, while passing through Epirus, by the 
despot of that coimtry, a Greek of the family of Cours'cni, and 
he also died in bondage. Hobert, his successor, disgraced and 
ruined, dragged from shame to shame, closed his life an exile in 
Italy, wliither he had fled to implore the Pope to curse Ids 
subjects. 

John de Ericnne, a knight of the noble family of Champagne, 
greatly renowned for his wisdom and valour, was now elected 
emperor by the mail-clad barons of pLOumania. He was among 
the most unfortunate of' the crusaders. He had already been 
despoiled of the thorny crown of Jerusalem, and he found his new 
one as uneasj'. During the whole of liis reign he never ceased 
•fighting. Even then, John Ducas, the Greek Emperor of Hicc, 
and Aizan, lung of Bulgaria, made the clang of then harness ruig 
beneath the walls of Constantinople. Baldwin, the son of Hobert, 
fourth Larin emperor, who ought to have succeeded himj termi- 
nated a useless life in inglorious exile ; -svith him abruptly ended 
the Latin djiiasty, and in 1261, Alichael Palreologus, the Greek 
Emperor of Hice, entered Constantinople in tiiumph. 

Let us now say a few words about its final fall. The Cliristians 
still held Constantinople, always growing weaker and weaker, tili 
1453 (just 400 years ago), when, on the 6th of April, Aloham- ’ 
raed 'the Second, sumamed “ The Vanquisher,” planted his 
standard before the g.ate of St. Homanus, wliilc the Propontis 
was covered with his fleet. Between seven and eight thousand 
soldiers, •two thousand of whom were foreigners, but gallant men, 
imder the command of Jolm Justiani, a noble Genoese, formed the 
scanty garrison which was opposed to the immense host of hlo- 
hammed. Constantinople was no longer inhabited by warriors and 
patriots, but by a debased race of priests and pedlars, who left their 
emperor to fight for his crown as he best might. After a siege 
of fifty-two days, during which the handfirl of brave men who still 
remained true to their cormtry, maimed the walls with lionourable 
constancy, the Moslems made a final assault. The Greek emperor 
fell by an lurkno^wn hand in the tumult of the battle ; and on the 
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29^1 of Itlay, says Von Hammer, “ T!ic city of the seven names, 
seven hills, and seven tovers, was taken from the seventh of the 
Pala;ologi, by the seventh sidlnn of the Ottoman line.” Tlic 
seven names to which V. Hammer refers, are Byzantium, Anto- 
nina, Eoma Nova, Constantinople, Barruk (in Arabic, the Earth 
divider), Istambonl (the fulness of faith), and Mumeddiinijc (or 
Mother of the World). A magnificent Oriental plane, rooted in 
the faithless ramparts, points out to this day where the last of the 
Ctesars died. Christendom looked on Constantinople as a doomed 
city, and not a knee stirred m foreign lands to save it. 

Alohammcd the Second called the city a diamond, adorned witJi 
two rubies ; and, certainly, nothing in the world can bear any com- 
parison to the marvellous lovelmcss of its climate and situation. 
To understand it, you must let it grow upon you day by day, and 
.month by montli. The mere traveller can hardly feel and enter 
into it, but after awhile, one has almost the same love for the 
Bosphorus as for a friend. There is nothing awful or striking in 
it ; but its beauty wins upon you by the enchanting grace and 
harmony of its detaOs. This is what Nature has made her ; but 
what has man done ? 

Of tliis land of milk and honey, our respectable acquaintances, 
the Turks, have held luidisturbcd possession for 400 years. And 
very sad and careless tenants they have been. The vestiges of 
grandeur which the seven-hilled city must have possessed in the 
olden time, have been all snflered to decay, and none havorcplaeed 
them. The streets arc filthy ; they arc perilous, from dogs and 
tliicvcs ; they have no public buildings of account, no trade, no 
Inxuiy, “ no nothing,” as Lubin has it. I will not repeat this kind 
of thing ; cvciy jouniahst has been making merr}' over it during 
recent c\'cuts ; but this I will say, that human nature blushes for 
them. It is marvellous how they c.in exist at all in Europe, -in the 
nineteenth ccntuiy. Tiicy arc ages behind their nearest neigh- 
bour-s, hi every possible respect. Tlmy are— but, mercy, our 
wish is not cveu to break a lance with them. 

The Turks themselves, or the dominant race, hardly number 
tliree millions throughout Turkey. The Greeks, Bulgariaus, Ar- 
nicnkus, S.'c., arc sixteen. These statistics aremiccrtaiu, but they 
arc tlie nearest we can get. The Turks, accustomed from the be- 
ginning to look on themselves as cououerors, are by far tiie most 
gnoraut and unskilful pcr.'ons in Turkey. The wealth, int^lli- 
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gcncc, and commerce of the land, is all in the hands of' the con- 
nnered races. Tlicy have heen obliged to vork hard for power and 
consideration, and even .to save themselves from the extreme of 
ignominy and contempt. They have perceived that the aegnisition 
of knowledge was the shortest road to attain these ends, and they 
have taken it. Now, it is precisely tliis race who labour rmder 
vexations disabilities, and who arc absolutely excluded from aU ‘ 
share in public affairs. No mistake can be more fatal to the wel- 
fare of Turkey. It matters little the name of a government, if the 
people who live under it arc free and happy. Let the Tories still 
smoke their pipes on the Bosphorus ; but it is beyond all doubt 
that the nations which help them to maintain a position, wliich 
they could not maintain alone, have the right to hint a friendly ' 
'coimsel to them, without being considered either meddling or 
olTcnsive. Let them abolish all the disabilities under which . 
■Christians labour in Turkey; let justice be righteously adminis- 
tered; bribei 7 and corruption absolutely put do'wn; the public 
accounts audited by competent persons ; the taxes honestly col- 
lected, and under able superintendence. IlTien these tilings ai’C 
done — and surely there is nothing unreasonable in such a proposal 
—we shall hear no more of a Byzantine empire, an assembly of 
."mall states, or of the partition of Turkey in any way whatever. 
As for any marauding attempt, on the pari of Russia, against 
Turkey, free, v.nited, and heaUhy-hcarted, the thing would be absurd. 
Admiral Slade and Omer Pasha woidd drive them from sea and 
land single-handed. But against Turkey as she is — ^want of union 
sitting daily in the distracted councils of the monarch, to their, 
utter dismay, and forming alike the talk of the ambassador and , 
the water-earner— it is a very different question ; any speculation, 
just now, however, would, perhaps, be ill-timed. 

I know — and blush to know — that there is another very strong 
party in England, who appear to dislike the notion of seeing 
Turkey powerful or chilized, imder the idea that she would be a 
fonnidable rival to oui* commerce, and that we shoidd not send her 
so much merchandise. Never was an idea more false. liiEnghiud, 
at this moment, there are millions of unemployed capital ; it is just 
what Tiukey requires. She wants radn-ays, engineers, school- 
masters, machuiery for her mines and agriculture, accountants, 
tirtisans ; and, Heaven knows, we could spare her enough of all of 
them ; — of things wliich lie idle in our magazines and store-houses. 
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of joutig and enterprising gentlemen, -n-lio would be delighted to 
regenerate her; and make their own fame and fortime at the same 
time. But while one sulky ambassador, with more power than is , 
good for him, has a right to meddle in one way ; and another, 
',’ealous of his national intluenee, hastens to undermine and coun- 
> cract him ; and a third, calling the tu'o former to aecount, embroils 
''every eiucstion beyond aU hmnan comprehension, I do not verj' 
wcU see daylight through the darkness. 

' I scarcely expected, when introduemg myself to the reader in 
the guiet and peaceable domuiions of Ids effulgency the Margraf 
of Schwarzwurst-Schiiikcnshauscn, to make my bow and take 
leave of him amidst the booming 6f guns and roaring of cannon 
in the domiidons of Ids highness the Grand Seignior, the Soldan of 
the East, So it is, however (and only affords another instance of 
the old French aphorism, L'homme propose, Bieu dispose) ; the war 
note has sounded, and all its attendant evOs, — death, pestilence, 
and famine, are trooping tlirongh the land; should I happily escape 
their perils, I shall again ask pemaission to have a chat v.dth my 
public about Ufe and manners in the East. Meanwhile, farewell ! 





